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| halls ended in airy apartments, and these 


| 
| 


| the Orient. 


opened to conservatories lustrous with floral 
offerings from every zone, and the air was 
laden with breaths that told of far-off tropic 
affluence and the ever-burning incense of 
The luminous walls and tinted 


| ceilings combined to give the best light to 


the choicest works of art, gathered from 
every age and country. The statues looked 
down, pure and tender, like those which, 
transfigured in dim remembrance, ever beck- 
oned wandering Mignon back to her home 
in the South. As I waited in the library, 


| gazing now at the pictures, and now at the 
| fresh lawns stretching from the low win- 
| dows, I seemed to be in the ideal home of a 
| man elect by destiny to study the beautiful, 
| and to train the eyes of the world to see it 
| as, visibly and invisibly, it environs closely 
| each earthly lot. 


EDOUARD FRERE, 


N one of those blissful mornings which | 
pass the year insensibly from spring to | 
summer—beneath whose glow England ex- 
pands like a water-lily on her silver seas— | 
Isat in the study of the most eminent art | 
critic in the world. The house is in one of | 
the most beautiful suburbs of London, a} 
house embowered with trees—not the mere | 
ornamental shrubs sometimes called trees, 
but grand old patriarchs that had watched | 
over the home and the grounds for a hun- | 
dred years. In this mansion every thing be- | 
tokened wealth, taste, and elegance. The | 
{Eprror’s Norr.—In illustrating this paper copies | 
are given of paintings by Frére, Boughton, Fortin, 
and Millet. Three of these pictures, though not men- 
tioned in the text, yet furnish most effective illustra- 
tions of the subject. Two of these, after paintings by 
George H. Boughton, an American artist—“ The Little 
Helper,” on page 803, and “ Passing into Shade,” on 
page 813—deserve special mention. The first is from | 
an original painting in the possession of J. M. Fal- | 
coner, Esq., to whose kindness our readers are indebt- 
ed for its insertion here. ‘“ Passing into Shade” rep- 
resents two aged women, amidst the deepening shades 
of twilight and the growing desolation of autumn, 
walking “the downward slope toward Death.” Itisa 
gray, low-toned picture, its every feature harmonizing 
with the dreary sadness of its impressive lesson. } 


} ner. 


With men who have ample means to grat- 


| ify every taste, their homes are physiog- 
| nomical. 


One ought, at least, to trace them 
out from their environment as accurately as 
a naturalist traces in the lines and whorls 
of a shell the age, history, and nature of the 
fish that dwelt in it. The house of a man, 
at once cultivated and wealthy, should sure- 
ly anticipate Swedenborg’s heaven, wheré 
things appear as they are, and none ever 
thinks three and says four. As I observed 
intently the exquisite decorations of this 
particular room, where the scholar sat at his 
happy task, I could not help evolving a 
theory of him that embodied itself in an 
ideal even of his appearance, tone, and man- 
I remembered, above all, the dictum 
of Goethe that no young man could be an 
artist, because no young man can have the 
necessary repose. So I prepared myself to 
see an elderly man, and one encircled with 
a personal atmosphere of repose. 

At length the man himself appeared. He 
was bland, affable, and kindly in manner, 
but still with something retractile about 
him, as of one oversensitive and on guard 
over too quick sympathies. He had the 
look and voice of an idealist, but not the 
calmness of the optimist. He was emotional 
and nervous, and his voice, though rich and 
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JOUN RUSKIN, 
sweet, had a tendency to sink into a plaint- 
ive and hopeless tone His large, light eye 
was soft and genial, his mouth was thin and 
severe. The brow was prominent, and sug- 
gested power; the chin was receding, and 
indicated a lack of patient endurance. I 
felt at once a discrepancy between the man 
and his home; the home meant contentment 
and peace—the man meant restless striving, 
unfulfilled. He 
showed me many exquisite works of art by 
the greatest masters; but turned away from 
them, one after the other, as might Tantalus, 
if, while he grasped for fruits, blossoms had 
before him. And indeed I found 
during the conversation that it was about 
in this way the beautiful works struck 
him. He had lived among them and grown 
among them; they represented phases and 
epochs of his mental and moral history ; but 
he had been by them trained to cravings 
and hopes which they could not satisfy. 
They too plainly heightened his ideal to a 
point where the earth could not fulfill it, 
and he stood, as it were, shivering over a 
lonely, unsheltered mountain peak, from 
which he could not descend, but which 
dwarfed the common world. Every beauti- 
ful work he touched corresponded with some 
woe that the world was suffering, as lights 
imply shadows. When he gazed upon some 
favorite picture he looked like a radiant 
child; another moment the picture passed, 
and, under some remembrance of his own or 
others’ sorrows, he appeared to be eighty. 
The conversation of this great man I re- 
frain from repeating; the burden of it was 
that the art of the present day is, like its re- 
ligion, imitative; a repetition of forms which 
once had significance and life, but now have 
none; a calling out of our darkness to the 


severe discontent, ideals 


been set 


ancient masters, “ Give us of your oil ;” and 
that this is so because the world is too mis- 
erable, too deformed and diseased, to feed 
the sacred lamps of art. To build up a 
beautiful and characteristic art the work 
must not be begun with wsthetic but with 
moral criticism; it is not to come of tast 
and culture, but of political and social r 
form. In a word, there can be no true art 
where the poor have not happy homes. 

Since the day when I met him and heard 
the burden of his lamentation and prophecy 
I have read this art critic’s works on political 
economy, and listened to his eloquent lec- 
tures, in the light of that idea which has in- 
spired them all. And while I have in that 
time heard many complain that he would 
persist in writing about polities, reforms, and 
social wrongs, instead of about art, I have 
felt sure that such utterances of his, as well 
as his free bestowal of the larger part of hi 
income on the poor, are all included in his 
fidelity to art—to art which means now to 
its foremost lover not the mere sculpturing 
or paiating of pretty figures on stone or can- 
vas, but the painting of smiles on wasted 
cheeks, and the shaping of manly and wom- 
anly forms in place of the masses bent with 
pain and degradation. If he seems to leave 
what is called art, it is only because he has 
been taught by it to see his country as a vast 
canvas awaiting landscapes, villages, institu- 
tions, which shall no longer shame the day 
with deformities, but embody what the great 
masters of the past only sketched and proph- 
esied. 


It is, I doubt not, because of his absorp- 
tion in such views and feelings as these that 
this famous art critic has of late had so much 
to say about what he calls “sympathy” in 


art. In his lectures he is severe on the art 
of the present day, and finds that its decline 
has reached the nadir when the people call 
upon fantastic Gustave Doré to illustrate 
their Bible. But his eye becomes tender and 
his voice gentle when he speaks of those 
who interpret the beauty that lies near the 
homes of the poor. I heard him say, with a 
depth of feeling I can not forget, “ The finest 
characteristic of modern art is its sympathy. 
In ancient times the best art frequented the 
palace; now it lingers in the cottage. And 
he who, of all men living, truliest represents 
this sympathetic tendency is rightly named 
Edouard Frére—Edward the Brother.” With 
this he showed a picture of Frére’s—a little 
girl in a poor room preparing carrots for din- 
ner—saying, “ Here is poverty, unconscious 
and beautiful !” 

It requires a long foreground for the world 
to reach the point at which such a man as 
Edouard Frére appears. His work is almost 
a study of human fraternity, his art is the 
star under which a new society is to be born. 
Although, as I write, France can only be seen 
passing under the cloud and through the sea 
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GEORGE HI. BOUGHTON. 


to which evil powers have doomed her, it 
must be remembered that while our North- 
ern people, driven by their climate in-doors, 
have been developing the home in its indi- 
viduality, the French, invited by their sun- 
nier climate to mingle 
together in boulevards 
and pleasure - grounds 
until family is hardly 
distinguishable from 


fumily, have developed 


the broader social sym- 
pathies. The Northern 
races may represent the 
idea of personal liberty, 
but the Southern lead us 
toward brotherhood. In 
provincial France there 
has existed a certain 
kind of unorganized 
communism in some dis- 
tricts, and in others such 
a subdivision of land 
and equality of posses- 
sions that the vicious 
extremes of society— 
pauperism and excess- 
ive wealth—are want- 
ing, and the poor there 
are, on the whole, the 
happiest and most con- 
tented in the world. 
And where happiness 
and contentment dwell, 
there must also be their 
lover—art. Hence there 
has been for some time 
the gradual develop- 
men. of a school of art 
in France which has as- 
pired to paint the beauty 
of its poverty. Not that 
we have not had in other 


school, but the best of them have been in- 
spired by the French school, and compelled 
to find their appropriate subjects in France. 
Outside of France one of the finest painters 
of that school is our own American artist, 
George H. Boughton, whose exquisite sketeh- 
es of peasant life in Brittany and Normandy 
have hardly been surpassed. One might 
guess the fact that Boughton was Edouard 
Frére’s pupil, and the master’s occasional 
visit to his dear friend’s house in London is 
sometimes followed by work from the latter 
almost equal to his own. 

This French school of sympathy seems to 
have gained its distinctness first with Char- 
din, who re-appeared in Fortin, with a high- 
er style, and has had his later avatars in Mil- 
let and Frere. In examining the paintings 
of Chardin one is touched by the same sense 


| of lowly and natural beauty which in poetry 


is expressed by Burns in his address to the 


| daisy, or in Wordsworth’s tribute to the 


modest celandine. Wordsworth aspires to 


| be an astronomer of the flowers; Chardin 


will do for the humble human souls around 
him all that Raphael or Titian did for Ma- 


donnas, saints, and heroes. If any one will 





countries artists of that 
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* LESSAL D'UNE VOCATION,” OR “THE AMATEUR MUSICLAN,”—BY OHARLES FORTIN, 


study well—as Frére must have studied it— 
Chardin’s picture of “ The Little Grace-Say- 
er,” he will find a pictorial beatitude. The 
mother pauses, half bent, as she is about to 
pour out soup for her two little girls. The 
smaller girl sits in her chair, straight and 
solemn, until the thanksgiving is uttered ; 
the other places her palms together, and 
slightly bows her little head. What have 
they to be thankful for? There are just 
two plates on the table, and ene bowl, hold- 

their entire repast. But we feel that, 
with the thankfulness added, the table is la- 


|den with delicious viands. The poor room 


is transformed into magnificence, as it in- 
closes three happy faces on which its gloom 
can cast no shadow ; and on these faces there 
is something of that radiance which is gath- 
ered from a religion whose history is a rec- 
ord of Jewish peasants, and which begins 
where a royal lineage culminates amidst the 
splendors of a stable. One can not help re- 
membering what grace before meat has 
become among the sophisticated—as with 
that of Paterfamilias in Punch, ending in, 
“Humph! cold mutton again!’—but the 
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people painted by Chardin live yet in 
world where families receive their harvest 
and their bread straight from the hand of 
God. 

Nevertheless, charming as were the sub- 
jects of Chardin, and the spirit of his work, 
he was poor in drawing, and his figures are 
stiff. He was a John Baptist in the wilder- 
of an art which seemed to most a 
erude reproduction of the lower picturesque 
Dutch school, and, so far as the tradition- 
al coloring of Southern 
cerned, he was half clad. It is so through- 
out nature. The first specimens of new 
types, however higher, are not so graceful 
as the completed forms of the lower. The 
first reptile is by no means so graceful as the 
last fish, and the ape is uglier than many of 
its real inferiors. 

Charles Fortin painted poverty, too; not 
poverty patient and in serene unconscious- 
ness, but merry. Fortin has almost the hu- 
Lately, when I saw at the 
Olympic Theatre, in London, Mr. Halliday’s 
admirable rendering of “ Little Nell and her 
Grandfather,” the scene of Ditk Swiveller 
accompanying the 
bread-and-beer kitch- 
en feast of the half- 
starved “ Marchion- 
ess” by a performance 
on his flute of “ Away 
with Melancholy,” at 
the end of which she 
cries, “It’s ’eavenly !” 
the tableau recalled 
to me the picture by 
Fortin called “* L’ Essai 
@une Vocation.” <A 
kitchen girl pauses in 
her work of peeling 
apples, and, leaning 
back, with a smile of 
flattered delight quite 
worthy of the ‘“ Mar- 
chioness,” criticises a 
performance on the 
flageolet with which 
she has just been en- 
tertained by a boy in 
rustic dress and huge 
wooden shoes. It is 
the Arcadian shepherd 
and shepherdess trans- 
ferred to a Breton cot- 
tage, whose wallsshow 
signs of wear and tear, 
but which, one dare af- 
tirm, not all the troops 
of King William will 
prevent from shelter- 
ing happy hearts, or 
admitting through its 
eracks the blessed sun- 
shine so long asit lasts. 
The youthful artist 


ness 


schools was con- 


mor of Dickens. 





“THE SEWING WOMEN. ”—BY 


ROD 


leans with his elbow on the stone, and his 
pose is full of naive grace, while the gir]’s 
‘’eavenly” is reflected in the perfect bliss ot 
his countenance. 

J.F. Millet has brought a rare genius to 
the work of inte rpreting the peat efulness of 
peasant life and its harmony with nature. 
He loves to paint it out-of-doors, where, in 
barn-yard or tield, his figures are as much a 
part of the landscape as the trees or the 
grazing cattle. The rich colors of the wom 
en’s dresses shine as if it were the chief em- 
ployment of the sun, for the time being, to 
paint them, and the red in their cheeks re- 
ports fields of May-thorn and wild roses. 
With Millet art appears redeeming the la 
borer from the curse of toil. The rains and 
breezes, the fresh dews and the light, gathe1 
around his peasants as their cheery com- 
rades. Take, for instance, ‘ Des Glaneuses,” 
bending so gracefully in the wide, hospita- 
ble field. The placid sky bends over them, 
the horizon bears no further than comfort- 
able little farm-houses and stacks of wheat. 
These are their palaces, their pyramids, their 
Orient and Occident. Travel through the 
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world, they will not find any thing more 
beautiful than the azure above; the teem- 
ing fruit trees will vield to no Hesperides. 
Those poor, noisy, blasé people in Paris, how 
little of the sweetness of this wheat will 
they get with their café and their spiced en- 
trées! The envious artist has good reason 
to shun the boulevards, and come out hither 
to celebrate, if he can not partake, the sim- 
ple life which gladly lets the deluded world 
vo by while it dwells still in the dear days 
when Adam delved and Eve span. The 
story is told that a fine lady, who had order- 
ed a picture of Millet, refused it afterward 
because the artist had painted in one part 
of it a basket of manure. The artist’s eye 
saw in the basket green grass decked with 
violets, and golden sheaves, and the roses of 
children’s cheeks. The lady persisted that 
But had she been able 
to see, as he did, all the glory of the basket, 
she could never have had another contented 
day in her brilliant salon. Nevertheless, 
after all has been said—and it would be hard 
to say too much—of the grace and finish of 
Millet’s pictures, he has not been the suc- 
essful delineator of peasant life. 


it was only manure. 


There has 
been a certain monotony in his paintings. 
His landscapes and his skies have had va- 
riety, but his human figures have been too 
much like each other in look and action. It 
was an old problem of religious art how to 
make angels all equally beautiful and yet in- 
dividual, and many failed in the attempt to 
solve it where Fra Angelico, almost alone, 
succeeded. But a corresponding problem 
awaited art in its return to the earth; and 
it is not by Millet that all the varieties of 
character and the play of life, masked under 
the sombre uniform of tanned skins and 
homespun dresses, have been discovered and 
revealed. For this inadequacy of invention, 
arising, perhaps, from a lack of the micro- 
scopic power of eye which detects vast dif- 
ferences under surface sameness, he has 
made up, to a great extent, by his power as 
a colorist. His rich colors excite the im- 
agination of the beholder until it sees in the 
picture what the artist has not put in it. 
The mention of J. F. Millet calls up at once 
the name of Jules Breton. In one respect 
Breton is the most notable of all the painters 
of poverty. His pictures report most im- 
pressively the democratic feeling which un- 
derlies the sympathetic school. Mr. Jarves, 
after his enthusiastic description of Breton’s 
‘Summer Evening,” says, most justly, “ The 
chord which vibrates deepest is the brood- 
ing sadness, mingled with that inquiring 
look toward the sinking sun, as if labor ask- 
ed to know its future. Must it always be 
thus? it seems to inquire of God. Those 
overworked, strong-limbed peasants may not 
feel so in their native fields; but Breton 
makes us anticipate the pertinent question 
whether a poor woman’s lot shall always 


continue to be an incessant round of hard 
manual toil in civilized France.” 

Mr. Jarves’s admiration for Jules Breton 
beyond all the French domestic-genre paint- 
ers arises in good part, I suspect, from his 
philosophy of art, which includes social 
amelioration, and, if I understand him right- 
ly, even political reform, among the legiti- 
mate aims of art. In this I can not agree 
with him. The frequent contrast between 
the sombreness oy Breton’s peasants and 
the splendors of nature around them seems 
to me a fault. Art at least has received a 
license from the universe to be an optimist. 
Whatever be the surrounding evil, for the 
artist the sun is always at the zenith. His 
business is to put whatever part of nature 
he paints—human nature as well as other 
just where he wishes us to put his picture, 
in the best light. Goethe uttered the true 
voice of art when he wrote: 

‘‘ What shapest thou here at the world? "Tis shapen 
long ago: 

The Maker shaped it, and thought it were best even 

BO. 

The reformér’s zeal, much less his discon- 
tent, admirable elsewhere, is inconsistent 
with the repose of spirit which wins beauty 
to the side of the artist. M. Edmond About, 
in a criticism he made on Breton’s “ Béné- 
diction des Blés dans l’Artois” when it was 
exhibited in 1857, did not praise that picture 
as many felt it deserved; but he recognized 
felicitously the merit of the artist’s colors 
and the comparative weakness of his figures. 
“Les choix de ses couleurs est toujours heu- 
reux; il a les mains pleines de lumiere, et 
vous diriez quil dérobe au soleil des rayons 
choisis.......0n compte trop des tétes de bois 
dans sa procession de paysans.” But unless 
an artist sees peasants as potential Apollos 
and Madonnas he can not paint them. 

Of Merlé and Henrietta Browne it must 
be said that they have done fine things, oc- 
casionally very fine things, in the direction 
of which Iam speaking. But Merlé is fee- 
ble as a colorist, and Madame Browne is 
often not only heavy in colors but hasty in 
drawing. She can not give the sparkle of 
rustic life, nor is she strictly realistic. One 
can hardly believe that even in her chamn- 
ing picture, * The Puritans,” she built the 
forms from the skeleton up to the clothing 
of flesh, and then to the drapery, as every 
true form must be produced.” And, indeed, 
with these, as with many other artists of 
this school, there is a too frequent tendency 
to relapse into the vulgarity or mere humor 
of the Dutch school (out of which the syin- 
pathetic was indeed evolved), and interest 
us rather in some incident of common life, 
or some occasional performance, rather than 
in what these people profoundly are, and 
what they would be in any action, trivial or 
important. 

All of these artists seem to me to be either 
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forerunners of or a chorus around the repre- 
sentative man of the French sympathetic 
school, whose name I have placed at the 
head of this article. 

Edouard Frere is, I freely admit, only the 
most perfect of his school; I do not know 
that he can be distinguished from it, unless 
in that his every work bears evidence of 
having resulted from a personal acquaint- 
ance with his peasants and a more patient 
study of his subjects. One feels quite sure 
that he has eaten and slept in the poor cot- 
tages he paints, that he has fascinated those 
children with sweet stories set in sugar- 
plums. And, indeed, that is the exact fact. 
While the French artists whom the second 
empire raised, and whose reputations must 
fall with it, have been in the salons of Paris, 
and receiving imperial patronage and rib- 
bons, Edouard Frere has traveling 
about the by-ways of France, dressed in 
farmer’s gray, chatting in barn-yards and 
hay-fields with peasants, getting into their 
good graces, and delighting them with his 
bonhomie and his pretty pictures. To him 
they unfolded all their little treasures, and 
their smiles lasted so long as he remained. 
Among the fashionable he is shy enough ; 
among the poor he is a disguised prince with 
endless resources. He has harvested every 
district of France, always returning with 
golden sheaves. 


been 


portance to be made concerning Frére. He 
was born in Paris in 1819, and at the age of 
seventeen entered the studio of Paul Dela- 
roche, who recognized his genius. His first 
picture in any public exhibition appeared in 
ik43—“ Le Petit Gourmand,” I think. He 
then did a vast deal of work; he was what 
the French called “ fécond ;” but there was 
never any hasty stroke—it was all industry. 
It was marvelous to the critics this character 
had come out of the studio of Delaroche. 
The stately swan had hatched out a wild 
creature, which took to the woods imme- 
diately. As the wood-birds take their color 
from the ground and the brown leaves, so 
there was a countrified look about this pupil 
of Delaroche; but the results were in this 
case certain e@ufs dor which Parisian critics 
could not mistake. He painted the country 
children in all their performances and amuse- 
ments, in a way that made him the Columbus 
of a before undiscovered world around the 
capital. “Le Petit Curieux,” “Le Petit 
Saltimbanque,” “ Les Raisins,” “La Cuisini- 
ere,” “ La Poule aux (Eufs d’Or,” and m iny 
other early works (all painted before 1855), 
excited much interest, and began to appear 
in engravings among the people. This pop- 
ularity among the peasants brought him the 
decoration of the Legion of Honor in 1852. 
He also received medals from the Expositions 
three times. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne, when he visited the 
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Louvre, felt a natural sorrow at the number 
of copyists he saw there, some of them eld- 
erly men, “who it was pitiful to think had 
passed through life without so much success 
as now to paint pictures of theirown.” But 
really nearly all the artists of Europe are 
copyists, if not of particular paintings in- 
herited from other ages and places, still im- 
itators of their style and aim. What should 
we say of Homer had he devoted himself to 
the portrayal of the life of ancient Egypt 
and the battles of Rameses, or of Dante had 
he occupied his pen with the dead ages of 
Chaldea? Just what we ought to say of 
the artists who to-day aim to report to us 
classic lands and periods instead of what 
they themselves see. There was something 
revolutionary in this quiet little French- 
man, who, even amidst the impressive elas- 
sic and romantic figures of his master, said, 
“What he has done for dukes, saints, and 
heroes, I will try and do for these inglorious 
folk of the by-ways. The microscope re- 
veals galaxies as wonderful as the telescope ; 
and the heroisms of the cottage, the courtly 
splendors of the gypsy child with diamond 
eyes and hair woven of sunshine, all these 
are ensphered by grand laws, as the dew- 
drop is rounded by the law of the world.” 
The rise of such a school of art in France 
corresponds with the rise of transcendental- 


ism in Germany and in New England. It 
There are few biographical notes of im- | 


was an outflowering from St. Augustine’s 
faith: “God is great in the great, but great- 


| est in the small.” 


What I say of Frére I say of his school. 
He represents the one bud on the stem of 
art which promises a flower for the Western 
World. He who would do any thing great 
must be the son of his time, and his work 
must be rooted in the need of the hour. 
The tendency of thinkers in every depart- 
interest to attend to the 
lowly ; of statesmanship to redress the slave, 
the pauper, the Irishman; of science to search 
dust and atoms; of romance to hover about 
the struggles of the poor—is reflected in 
France in things nearest France, and Beauty 
is her religion. We have had the art of 
heroes, that of saints, those of castles, wars, 
fables; we return to that which we had 
overlooked—shining at our doors. Unques- 
tionably the chief secret of the novel effects 
produced by the artists of whom I have writ- 
ten is their resource of sympathy. Many 
years ago Ruskin said: “It is mainly be- 
cause the one painter has communion of 
heart with his subject, and the other only 
casts his eye upon it feelinglessly, that the 
work of the one is greater than that of the 
other.” The same author recognized the 
presence in the artist of human sorrows “¢ 
humble and romantic sympathy; a vague 
desire in his own mind to live in cottages 
rather than in palaces; a joy in humble 
things; a contentment and delight in make- 
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shifts; a secret persuasion (in many respects 
a true one) that there is in these ruined cot- 
tages a happiness often quite as great as in 
kings’ palaces, and a virtue and nearness to 
God infinitely greater and holier than can 
be commonly found in any other kind of 
place ; so that the misery in which he ex- 
ults is not, as he sees it, misery, but noble- 
ness—‘ poor and sick in body, and beloved.’* 
And thus, being nowise sure that these things 
can be mended at all, and very sure that he 


* Epitaph on Epictetus. 
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PARADISE.” —BY E. FRERE. 


| knows not how to mend them, and also that 
the strange pleasure he feels in them must 
have some good reason in the nature of 
things, he yields to his destiny, enjoys his 
dark canal without scruple, and mourns ove 
every improvement in the town, and every 
movement made by its sanitary commission- 
ers, a8 & Miser would over a planned robbery 
of his chest; in all this being not only in- 
nocent, but even respectable and admirable, 
compared with the person who has no pleas 
ure in sights of this kind, but only in fai: 
fagades, trim gardens, and park palings, and 
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who would thrust all poverty and misery 
out of his way, collecting it into back alleys, 
or sweeping it finally out of the world, so 
that the street might give wider play for his 
chariot wheels, and the breeze less offense 
to his nobility.” 

It will be at once perceived that if an artist 
has sufficient sympathy to be. drawn to the 
sorrowful aspects of human life around him, 
the same feeling will insure that he shall 
be profoundly impressed by the particular 
events and characters he discovers. It is im- 


possible that one can be powerfully moved by | 


the woes of Andromeda or of Iphigenia, or 
by the beauty of Phryne. A child run over 
in the street before our eyes will burden us 
with tragical excitement more than the news 
that a thousand men have been added to 
the lists of slain in France this year, and 
more than if some antiquarian should dis- 
cover that a million bit the dust in some 
Trojan or Carthaginian war. The sympa- 


thies which actually stir and excite really | 


extend but little beyond the range of the 
senses. Therefore “ classic” art coming from 


surface interest reaches surface sensations. | 


Nevertheless, faith, sorrow, heroism are the 
same in every age, and the same in little as 
in large forms. All the solar splendors are 
in each sunbeam. Only patient study and 
culture can see great laws in their small 
manifestations, as Newton saw the falling 
apple to be a falling world. But it is this 
perception that gives a matchless grace to 
Edouard Frére’s pictures. So much dignity 
has he thrown about this child (“ La Sortie 
du Bain”) leaving the baignoire, and shiver- 
ing while the mother prepares the shirt, that 
one wonders how any artist could, after see- 
ing it, ever paint Venus rising from the sea 
again. 

Coleridge found a germ of immortality 
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are having great fun sliding on a snowy hill- 
side. Their ruddy faces and shining eyes 
seem to invite the universe to resolve itself 
into a snow-bank. A little way off an aged 
couple, man and wife, are painfully picking 
their way, to keep from falling. The back 
ground is an old French village with snow- 
covered roofs. The vaster slide from child- 
hood to age is suggested. We can see that 
each of the merry fellows will go farthe: 
than he sees, and one day pick his way, stati 
in hand, up the too steep hill and back to 
some fireside corner in the village. 

I may say here, by-the-way, that I can not 
conceive that Mr. Jarves could have seen 
many of Edouard Frére’s works when he de- 
nied him the rank of a colorist. I can well 
see that so strong an admirer of Gustave 
Doré should not be satisfied with Frére’s 
preferences in color, but not that he should 
think that he is weak in painting the colors 
he conceives appropriate. It would not be 
harmonious with Frére’s subjects—nor, in- 
deed, I submit, with any genre painting—to 
invest them with the lurid or rich colors 
suitable to such works as Doré’s “ Triumph 
| of Christianity.” One would not have the 
| blue and red lights of a transformation scene 
| blazing at one’s hearthstone. It is enough 
| that Frére’s colors are, as Edmond About de- 
| scribed them, “fine and egreeable;” that he 
lis tender in setting off every figure in its 
| best vesture ; that his violet is a violet; and 
| that he has never repaired to the costumer 
{or the vendor of cosmetics for the array of 
| the lilies and wild roses he discovers grow- 
ing in the neighborhood of the cottages he 
| loves. 
| How faithfully Edouard Frére has fol- 
| lowed the life of the poor into its very deeps 
| and by-ways, and mastered the inner secrets 
| of his particular art, may be judged from the 


suggested in the fact that our sensations are | fact that one sometimes finds in his paint- 
greater than the things which cause the sen- | ings of cottage interiors articles in startling 
sations. It surely is the sign and test of high | contrast with the general atmosphere of 
spiritual insight if men are able to detect the | poverty—an old Louis Quatorze chair, or 2 


large relationship of seemingly trivial inci- 
dents. 
owned by one of my neighbors, representing 
a girl binding up her little brother’s finger, 
which has been seriously cut. The boy roars 
with pain; the girl has all the firmness and 
self-possession of one of Rembrandt’s sur- 
geons, all the charity of those women I have 
just seen stanching the blood of soldiers in 
France. A lady standing near said, casual- 
ly, “She is a little Madonna.” To another 
present she prophesied the era of female phy- 
sicians. A picture by the same artist was 
exhibited at the French and Flemish Gallery 
in London a few years ago which brought 
the commonest scenes into such grouping 
that the effect suggested the skill by which 
nature collects a little flint and water, and, 
by careful mixture, makes them flash into an 
opal. Some boys just let loose from school 


I was looking at a picture by Frere, | 


I have 
just been looking at one of the best of 
Frére’s pictures, just as it was being dis- 
patched to a fortunate gentleman of Cinein- 
nati—Learner B. Harrison, Esq.—represent- 
ing a woman spinning with an old wheel of 
a species extinct almost every where except 
in the rural districts of France, while a girl 
cards the wool in the old-fashioned way. 
The figures have the same grace and cheer- 
fulness which Frére so often shows irradia- 
ting poor interiors. But one’s eye is held 
by a bit of elegance. There is a handsome 
old-fashioned bedstead in the room with a 
high frame above it, around which are sus- 
pended neatly figured and embroidered cur- 
tains. Few artists would be bold enough 
to paint such things as I have described in 
homes of poverty, and many a critic would 
declare them incongruous. But the alleged 


| bit of tapestry, or some bit of virtu. 
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“LA OOUTURIERE,” OR ** THI 


incongruity reveals the painstaking care and 
realistic fidelity of the artist. It is a fact 
hat the great French revolution seattered 
just such articles from aristocratic mansions 
nto the old-furniture shops of Paris and the 
rovincial cities, and that very many of them 
tiltered into the cottages of the poor, where 
they are preserved with the utmost care. 
M. Frére has in his studio at Ecouen a con- 
siderable collection of such things—several 
antique chairs and some exquisite tapestry 

which he has purchased from friendly cot- 
tagers. Some of the finest porcelain in Eu- 
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SEWING GIRL. —bY K. FRERE 


rope has been obtained in the same way. 
The same rich “ finds” are sometimes made 
in other parts of Europe. Lord Elcho re- 
cently exhibited at the South Kensington 
Museum a magnificent painting, which is 
thought by good judges to be one of the best 
Titians. He found it used in a poor Italian 
house as a kind of mat, and bought it for a 
mere song, 

One more excellent trait must be men- 
tioned as possessed by Edouard Frére in the 
largest degree—simplicity. “It takes all 
our learning to be simple,” said Archbishop 
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Usher. In literature simplicity has long 
been recognized as a condition of grandeur. 
It has become conventional to admire sim- 
plicity in art, but one hears it ascribed to 
pictures which are not simple at all. For 
instance, simplicity can not be attributed to 
any picture which depends for its interest or 
its impression upon the story it tells, or on 
historic or patriotic associations. These 
mixtures of figment and pigment, of paint 
and patriotism, these illustrations of ro- 
mance, which cover the greater part of the 
walls at our exhibitions, are not, in a pure 
sense, art at all. Nay, it is not always that 
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the purely artistic element predominates in 
those pictures which represent some tragic 
or heroic episode in a human life. In many 
examples of that kind the art is secondary 
in interest to the historic or legendary im- 
portance of the scene represented. But in 
a true picture the art is secondary to nothing. 
In historic art the virtue of simplicity is ap- 
proximated in the degree in which the 
beauty of character is brought out. above 


the interest of a particular act, as in Mr. 
Herbert’s picture, in the anteroom of the 
House ot Lords, of at Moses delivering the 


Law.” sefore the grandeur of Moses, Sinai 


say 
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shrinks to a hillock, and the Israelites are a 
group of nomadic peasants. What the law- 
giver is doing is a mere incident compared 
with the inherent grandeur and power in 
him—a power adequate to any number of 
particular performances—a grandeur which 
no episode can by any possibility represent, 
but whose presence, we feel, would make any 
Simplicity in art is 
thus akin to that decorative genius mani- 
fested in nature which out of coal makes 
diamonds, and out of vapor and light makes 
sunsets. 

Of the many pictures of Edouard Frére 
which I have seen I remember none which 
has a story to tell. And in those which 
represent particular actions the actions are 
of the most commonplace kind, investing 
beautiful and noble characters as a green 
sheath invests, or folds beneath, the rose. 
I will here mention several of M. Frére’s 
works which to me characteristic. 
“La Couturiére” represents an aged and a 
young woman intent upon their sewing; 
two well-loaded baskets and a heaped table 
showing partly what they have accomplished 
and partly what they have still awaiting 
their industry. If the scene were not French 
—one has only to observe the window fasten- 


and every spot a Sinai. 


seem 


ings and the floor made of hexagonal wood- 
en plates to know that—we should say it was 
the home of those who had seen better days. 
In a poor English home the table and chairs 
would be a series of hard angles, put to- 
gether for the baldest use. But here each 
article of furniture has some curve or touch 
of beauty, though there is not one of them 
that is present for any thing but actual ne- 
cessity. The women sit gracefully, and the 
serenity of their looks, the air of comfort, so 
softens the presence of poverty, that it seems 
to sit by their sides as a friend to whom they 
have become so used as to be no longer con- 
scious of his proximity. “Le Frére et la 
Sceur” shows an environment more hard— 
rickety steps leading into a dark loft, and a 
small square window cut in the stone wall. 
In this retired spot a lovely girl of eleven 
sits with her younger brother (both upon 
one of the steps) scanning a pictorial news- 
paper. Intent and beautiful their faces and 
forms are amidst the desolate surroundings, 
as flowers growing out of a gray stone wall. 
Each bears some little touch of that love of 
the beautiful which pervades the very tis- 
sues of the French nature, as color inheres 
in each minutest part of the tissue of a petal. 
The boy, rudely “dressed as he is, has a fine 
tassel falling behind his cap, and the coarse 
black dress of the girl has a small fiounce 
it. Her hair, too, is neatly parted and 
brushed, and waves sweetly around her del- 
‘La Porte du Paradis” is a work 
of startling effects wrought out of the sim- 
plest conceivable elements. An aged woman 


on 


icate face. 


kneels upon the seat of a cane-bottomed 
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chair, in the cold bare anteroom of a sacred 
house. The character of the house is re- 
vealed only by a stone bénitier. From the 
heavy outer garment, which is at once hood 
and cloak, an emaciated hand, of which 
every bone is visible to the wrist, emerges, 
holding the rosary; the other hand grasps a 
small chain, by drawing which she has partly 
opened a door. Through the door we ean 
see nothing as yet, but on the poor woman’s 
face, deeply lined with time and fate, we can 
see the light about to kindle it from some 
radiant altar. The impressive, mystical 
meaning of the painting lies chiefly in the 
relationship between the poor old woman 
and the cold, hard walls around her. It is 
all hard stone save the miserable chair, and 


symbolizes what the world has become 





“LA COQUETTERIF.”—BY E. FRERE. 


around her. But Edovard Frére does not 
know how to paint despair; out of this 
room there is a door beginning to open to a 
Beyond. That bowed head, with its weight 
of care and sorrows, has a resource of faith, 
and a sad smile plays about the thin mouth 
at the premonition that sweet Death at least 
remains for her. ‘ La Coquetterie” has also 
for its scene a room in which the one piece 
of furniture is a cane-bottomed chair. But 
this time it furnishes standing-place for a 
bright little girl of about five years, who, 
on tiptoe, is enabled to stretch upward until 
she ean reach and bend downward a small, 
In the play of “ Par- 
adise,” which was brought out in Paris some 
years ago, Satan is represented as beginning 
his temptation of Eve by offering her a look- 


square looking-glass. 
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ing-glass.* The artist who arranged that | 
play, it must be feared, knew his country- 
women but too well. This little Eve of the 
kitchen, in Frére’s picture, has evidently 
vielded to her temptation so soon as she is 
left alone, and she is evidently well pleased 
with the results. Her dumpy shoes and 
substantial stockings and warm dress re- 
quire no fairy’s wand to make them satisfac- 
tory, and her chubby little face makes us 
elad that we have also in art a mirror to re- 
flect it. Her mouth is slightly open, as if 
she were conversing with the image of her- 
self, and one can almost overhear the vain 
and pretty prattle. Another picture repre- 
sents a group more in the style of Chardin, 
and is probably an earlier work. The sub- 
ject is a mother cutting bread from an am- 
ple roll for her three children. That she is 
a poor widow we know by her black dress 
and humble widow’s cap; but the shining 
tea-pot on the table, and large pot on the 
fire—above all, the watch hung over the 
mantel—attest that she has enough for hap- 
piness. No other artist would have been so 
careful to place just four saucers on the 
table—the number of persons in the house, 
and none but a French housekeeper would 
have had these saucers so tidily arranged 
one in the other. <A little boy stands pa- 


tiently awaiting his turn, the larger of two 
little sisters has both hands up for her slice, 
and the smallest tugs at her mother’s apron 


to make sure that she shall not be forgotten. 
Every attitude betokens pleasure. The grace 
of the lowly mother as she bends downward 
toward the little ones, and the smile on her 
face, are such 
might envy. 
little shoes are wooden, so there is no need 
for fear. One side of the room is bare, ex- 
cept for the cage with its bird, which would 
no doubt burst into mirth at the very ides 
of there being any poverty in the young 
widow’s home. 

No fictitious plot could be added to such 
pictures as these without marring their sim- 
plicity, and consequently their picturesque 
beauty. No doubt some novel might be 
written with which the widow among her 
children might be associated, or the after-life 
of the little coquette might be imagined; 
hut how poor would be such fancies compared 
with the great mysterious lights and shad- 
ows of human life which environ these hu- 
man beings! Simple and commonplace are 
sorrow, toil, fate, joy, death; like the sun- 
shine and the air and love, they are the 
companions of all; but who has yet pene- 
trated their immeasurable significance or 

* The Parisian notion is not so new as it may seem. 
On an Etruscan vase in the Hamilton collection there 
is a picture of the Pandora of Hesiod opening her 
box, the ills coming from which correspond with those 
ascribed to Eve. Among the articles which Pandora 
has let slip from the open box is a small mirror. 


as they who dwell in palaces | 
The floor is of stone, but the | 
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PASSING INTO SILADE.”—BY G. H, BOUGHTON, 


their sublimity ? and how little is any anee- 
dote or romance compared with their silent 
presence ? 

Alas! as I write it is only the shadows 
that are falling upon and into those poor 
homes where Frere has found such harvests 
of truth and beauty. (How can I write of 
France at such an hour, and say no word 
concerning her anguish and her 
tion ?) 

For some years before these recent months 
of terror it had been an annual joy to the 
writer of these notes to rove through some 
part of France; and among other things 
learited thereby was the fidelity of the art- 
ists named above in their delineations of 
French landscapes and villages. But it was 
when traveling with the victorious Germans 
into the heart of that dear land that I real- 
ized the greatness of the artist who had more 
than any portrayed the in-door life of the 
French peasant. Here, indeed, was the furni- 
ture, here the walls aud the tidy utensils, 
and here the women and the children; but 
no colorist could picture them now unless 
he could catch his rays from some orb of 
blackness. Yet no agonies could crush oui 
all the tints of beanty in the way-side cot- 
tages it was so often my fate to enter. In 
one I saw a poor woman cooking some eggs 
for a wounded Prussian, who had tried to 
make his way to some shelter, and sank ex- 
hausted at her door; and in several others 
there were women and children nursing 
wounded enemies with tender care, pausing 
only to brush away tears shed for some ab- 
sent dear one whose fate they could not 
know. At the mention of these humanities 
to an enemy one said, “ Amidst such miseries 


desola- 
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as we all have it is a mercy to have some- 


thing todo. We should sit and cry our eyes 
out.” 

Burned upon my memory—as if for a time 
a portion ot the fair earth were given over 
to Hell to make into its own image and like- 
is that day of Gravelotte. Not hours 
but ages seemed to rise and lapse as I gazed 
on those long snaky fingers of the mighty 
hand of Germany, reaching from every bill 
valley or wood to clutch Metz with a 
grasp never to be relaxed. At last the even- 
ing came, the soft summer evening, with its 
offering of balm and repose to the earth that 
had shut away such heavenly gifts by a lurid 
cloud, a nether firmament whose stars were 
bombs, and whose dews were iron and death. 
I stood on the brow of a hill, vith hundreds 
of the unburied dead around me, until the last 
shell had exploded, and the last brutal snarl 
of the mitrailleuse hydra had been heard, | 
then bethought me whither I should go. 
The small company of gazers who had been 
on the spot had gone their several ways. 
The villages around were many of them on | 
fire. Imade up my mind to lie down among 
the dead and remaim until the morning. Just 
then against the ground a figure moved : was 
it some poor fellow not yet dead? Not so; 
it a German artist, who through the 
long hours of that day had sat at his task, 
motionless as a stone, and now had his work 
in his hand. This artist invited me to return 
with him to a house where he lodged, anad{ 
the feverish night was passed. | 
induced him to sit up all night and produce 
for ne a duplicate of his sketch of the battle 


lotte. 


ness 
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Was 
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of Grave Next morning, as I sat with 
the picture in my hand, the Frenchwoman at 
whose house [ had lodged asked to see it. But 
she could not it for her tears, and, re- 
turning the picture, said, “Ah, Sir, France 
will long be all a picture of war.” Then she 
hastened to her place beside the groaning 
Germans. I went to roam through the deso- 
lated villages, and amidst the soldiers burying 
their dead; paused to watch German soldiers 
as they gave their rations to forlorn French 
girls suddenly made houseless. This was the 
picture War had made, with its bayonet-pen- 
cil, of the most beautiful land peopled with 
the most affectionate hearts! 

I thought of the strange destiny which had 
brought the German military artist to those 
fields and villages so long haunted by Edou- 
ard Frére and such as he, and felt burdened 
by the terrible mystery that, of all nations, it 
should have been just France, with her ten- 
der-hearted peasantry and her fraternal so- 
cieties, who should have sent this horrid red 
deluge over her neighbors’ and her own 
The world has long heard of France 
being the great military nation of Europe. But 
there must have been a France which pro- 
duced the pictures of Chardin, Fortin, Breton, 
Millet, and Frére. Ifthe pictures that glori- 


see 


homes. 
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fy the walls of Venice report the life and 
spirit of the country and age which produced 
them, what shall be gathered from the loving 
homes and scenes of peaceful industry which 
have inspired the only original art of ow 
time—the sympathetic art of France ? 

Do you remember, my reader, the stories 
of lonely princesses transformed by wicked 
enchantment into hags, and of noble youths 
so deformed into serpents? Behold them all 
fulfilled in the France of the second empire! 
From being the most generous, friendly, af- 
fectionate nation in the world, they became 
a nation grasping at Savoy, sneaking with 
double tongue into Mexico, and at last aim- 
ing an assassin’s blow at the heart of a 
nation, which, whatever its 
faults toward others, had never wronged 
France. From being lovers they became 
haters; from being contented they became 
harriers of the world. Such was the power 
of the evil genius who was able to conjure 
the good heart out of France by the spell of 
aname. In the legends it is sometimes a 
kiss that liberates the spell-bound, and 
changes again the hag to a beautiful maid- 
en; but sometimes it is the deadly stroke of 
a sword—as when the blade of Sir Gawain. 
laying low poor Carl, the dwarf, revealed in 
his place the long-lost knight, Sir Carleton. 
And so I, for one, will sit down before these 
sweet memorials of the France that has van- 
ished—the France of Frére (the brother !)— 
and trust that the unsparing sword of the 
Northman will prove kindly in the end, and 
restore to us, in place of the “greatest mili- 
tary power,” the peaceful people who shall 
teach mankind that art of fraternity which 
can make the beautiful world, of which the 
best pictures are but a study. 

I know not whether the story connected 
with the permission given him by the King 
of Prussia to return to his home from Paris 
be mythical or not; it is equally significant 
in either case. It is said that when the Ger- 
mans entered his studio their rude hands 
were held and their eyes softened, and, it 
may be, moistened, by the pictures on the 
walis. Afterall, the interiors of German and 
of French cottages are not so dissimilar! 
The aged mother, the little ones, the fireside 
prayer, these are memories of the Father- 
land too, and they weave chains around the 
rough soldiers which are too gentle to be 
broken easily as a line of Chassepéts. And 
so with the king and Bismarck; they have 
not come to wage war against the painter 
of peaceful homes. “ By all means let Mein- 
herr Frére pass where he will.” It 
least, one gleam of light upon the thick 
darkness—-a light reminding us of the deep 
unity of men underlying their discords, and 
one that shall wax to the perfect day, while 
ambitious dynasties recede into a darkness 
befi(ting the agony and ruin they have 
caused, 
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TUF ‘‘STOUKERIDGE powl,”’ OR MOUNTAIN MIRROR.—COTTAGE IN WHICL HAWTHORNE WROTE THE “‘ HOUSE OF 





SEVEN GABLES.” 


A PROPER New England village is a thing 
LA unique, the product of a new and pecul- 
iar type of civilization. As such, the history 
of hardly any one can be sketched without 
unfolding much that is of general interest. 
Some of these villages, however, stand out 
by themselves, and eminent above the rest, 
on account of certain marked peculiarities 
which have characterized their origin or 
their subsequent development. Among such, 
and yielding to none in features calculated 
to interest general readers, is one near the 
centre of Berkshire County, Massachusetts. 

The tide of summer tourists sets strongly 
every year through this westernmost por- 
tion of the State, and many a denizen of the 
crowded and’ sultry city has learned that 
there is new life to be found in an abode of 
even a few weeks among its picturesque 


hills and valleys. gut as the traveler, | 
threading his way among them, comes upon | 


the wide plain which had been made by 

Housatonic in its almost vain effort to pass 
the mountain barriers that seem here to hem 
it in,and say, “* Hitherto shalt thou come, and 
no farther,” obliging it to turn and double 
upon itself for a distance of nearly six miles 
without gaining as many rods in its general 
course toward the south; and as he passes 
along the noble street, level as the meadow 
whose course it follows, and of proportionate 
width, bordered on either side by stately 
elms, such as are found only in the valleys 
of New England, and from beneath thei 
emerald arches looks out upon the gleaming 
river and the graceful slopes which stretch 
away in every direction, save where their 
gentle beauty 1s contrasted and heightened 
by the bare and rugged cliffs of Monument 
Mountain on the south, whose touching le- 
gend Bryant has sung in his own sweet 
verse; and as all around him, on every house, 
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ind in every field and door-yard, and even 
n the nicely graveled foot-paths by the road- 
side, he sees the marks of care and culture 
he seems to have found the most admirable 
blending of nature with art and taste, and 
iltering only a little the verse of Goldsmith, 
s disposed to exclaim, 


**Sweet Stockbri 


ige! loveliest village of the plain!” 


But how few of those who from year to 
year are surprised by this scene of loveli- 
less are aware that this most beautifully 
set jewel of Berkshire was only a little while 
wo the wild hunting-ground of the Indian, 
kept as such long after the surrounding re- 
gion had come under the ownership of the 
whites! It is but a step from this bright 
scene of civilization back to the midst of 
There are those alive 


heathen barbarism. 


to-day in Stockbridge who were living there | 


when the Indian tribe who owned its whole 
territory had not yet parted with it nor re- 
moved to their new home nearer the setting 
sun. Such is the change wrought within a 
human lifetime. The later settlements of 
the West, aided by our modern appliances 
of railroads and telegraphs, may show great- 
er changes in a briefer period of time, but 
tor New England the change here wrought 
s little less than a marvel. The growth of 
our country during the first century and a 
half, if we may not say two centuries, was 
The day of railroads 
It was a 
nundred years after the settlement at Ply- 
mouth before Massachusetts had any white 
nhabitants west of the Connecticut River 
valley, or the region properly included in it. 
Westtield, as its name tells us, was then the 
westernmost settlement, the very outpost of 
‘ivilization. All beyond to the Mississippi, 
und to the Canadian line on the north, was 
i wilderness. But in the year 1722 the wave 
of migration, which had rested for sixty years 
in the fertile meadows of the Connecticut, 
rolled forward to the valley of the Housa- 
tonic. Upon the petition of Joseph Parsons 
and nearly two hundred other inhabitants 
of Hampshire County—which then embraced 


omparatively slow. 
ind steamships had not come. 


almost all the western half of Massachusetts | 


for the grant of two townships of land 
upon the Housatonic River, a committee was 
ippointed for the purpose of purchasing the 
Indian title to the designated tract, and di- 


viding the same properly among the settlers. | 


Che committee was instructed also to reserve 
1 suitable portion of the lands for the first 
minister, for the subsequent maintenance of 
the ordinance of the Gospel, and for the sup- 
Thus the new settlements 
were begun in the true Puritan style, with 
scrupulous regard to the rights of the abo- 
rigines, and with a zealous interest in behalf 
of education and religion. 

The townships thus granted and opened 
to settlement embraced all the lower part 


port of schools. 
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of the present county of Berkshire, with the 
reservation of a small portion on the south- 
ern border, and another larger portion (in- 
cluding nearly all of the present town of 
Stockbridge), which were then occupied by 
Indians. These Indians, the sole inhabit- 
ants of this whole region, were a small band 
‘of the Mu-he-ka-ne-ok, or River Indians, as 
they were called, from their residence being 
on and near the Hudson Riyer. Their name 
signifies “ the people of the continually flow- 
ing water.” That portion of the tribe who 
resided in Berkshire came to be known as 
| the Housatonic Indians, from the name they 
|gave to the river on whose borders they 
lived. They had a tradition that their tribe 
jcame originally from a country northwest 
| of their present home, having, as they said, 
“crossed the great water at a place where this 
and the other country are nearly connect- 
ed.” They said, also, that in coming from 
| the west “they found many great waters, 
| but none of them flowing and ebbing like 
|Muhekaneok until they came to Hudson 
| River.” Then they said, one to another, 
|“This is like Muhekaneok, our nativity.” 
| Here, then, we have a tradition which, if to 
| be relied upon, indicates that one tribe of 
| Indians at least found its way hither from 
| Eastern Asia by way of Behring Strait—an 
| origin which agrees, it is well known, with 
the theory of some of the best ethnologists. 

The committee charged with the duty of 
| laying out the new townships set about their 
| work at once. In a few months they had 
| received the names of fifty-five proposed set- 
tlers; and in April, 1724, the Indians gave a 
deed of the land, signed by Koukapot, their 
king, or chief, and twenty others. The con- 
| sideration in the case is somewhat peculiar, 
| but indicates strongly the change, in some 
| respects, which has taken place in the usages 
of society. The land was given, as the deed 
| says, “in consideration of £450, three bar- 
| rels of cider, and thirty quarts of rum.” 

As the settlers occupied their newly grant- 
ed lands, and thus came into contact with 
the Indians, they were surprised to find them 
| well disposed and of good moral character, 
and that Koukapot, their chief, was even fa- 
vorably inclined toward the Christian relig- 
ion. This coming to the knowledge of Rev. 
Samuel Hopkins, of Springfield, he became 
very desirous that the Indians should have 
the Gospel preached to them. After confer- 
ring with some others, he made his wishes 
known to the Commissioners of Indian Af- 
fairs at Boston. This board, embracing 
among others the Governor of the colony, 
was an agency of the London Society for 
Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
The Commissioners approved ‘the plan of 
Hopkins, and requested him, in conjunction 
with Rev. Stephen Williams, who in his 
youth had been carried away as a captive 
from Deerfield by the Indians in their fa- 
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mous attack upon that place, and who, by 
residence among them, knew their character 
and habits, to procure a suitable person to 
act as missionary to the Housatonic tribe, or, 
as they were afterward called, the Stock- 
bridge Indians, and authorized the pledge 
of £100 a year for his support. 

They were fortunate in finding very soon 
a man eminently fitted for the proposed 
work. This was John Sergeant, a native of 


New Jersey, and at that time a tutor in Yale | 


College. He had been heard to say that he 
would prefer the life of a missionary to the 
Indians rather than any other. According- 
ly, when applied to on behalf of the Com- 
missioners, he engaged at once, if the college 
authorities would consent, to spend half the 
year with the Indians and half the year at 
the college, until he should have carried the 
class he was instructing through their course, 
which he was anxious to do, and then, if his 
missionary efforts gave promise of success, 
to devote his life to the Indians. 


He was soon on his way to his new field | 


of labor. A company of twenty adults was 
gathered to meet him almost as soon as he 
reached the Housatonic, and he began at 
once to preach the Gospel to them by means 
of an interpreter. The name of this inter- 


preter was Poohpoonuc. He had lived among | 


the whites, and those of the better charac- 


ter, and had gained from them a knowledge | 


of the Christian religion. Under the preach- 
ing of Sergeant he was disposed to avow his 
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faith openly, and, after a proper examina- 
tion, was publicly baptized, assuming the 
English name Ebenezer. With this Indian 
convert began the church in Stockbridge as 
it exists to-day. It is surprising and inter- 
esting as one looks into the catalogue of 
that church, as it is printed most recently, 
to find standing second on the list of its offi- 
cers the name of Peter Pau-qua-nau-peet ; 
while Ebenezer Poohpoonuc heads the roll 
of members, followed by such a succession as 
this: Captain John Koukapot, Mary Kouka- 
pot (wife), Catharine Koukapot (daughter), 
Lieutenant Aaron Umpachenee,* Hannah 
Umpachenee (wife), Isaac Wuaumpee. And 
so the roll goes on for more than fifty years, 
the names of whites and Indians mingled; 
the latter, however, gradually losing their 
predominance as the white population be- 
comes relatively more numerous, and final- 
ly, with the removal of the Indians to their 
new home in New York, their names disap- 
pear; the church ceases to be a mission 
church, and takes its place with the other 
churches of the commonwealth. 

The peculiar growth of this New England 
village is shown also in the fact that for 
many years the town offices, as well as those 
of the church, were shared by the Indians. 
Thus in 1761 we find Johannes Mthoksin 
and Captain Jacob Cheek-sou-kun were se- 
lectmen, Frederick Poh-pou-seet consta- 
ble, Peter Nau-nee-wau-nau-koot tithing- 
man, and King Benjamin Kau-ke-we-nau- 
naunt and Captain Cheek-sou-kun on the 
committee for seating the church. In the 
year 1765 a constable’s return reads thus: 
“By virtue of the foregoing order I have 
warned all the Indian inhabitants within 
said town, as within described, to meet at 
time and place withim mentioned. 
Joseph Quinsquaunt, Constable.” 

When Sergeant came to Stockbridge he 
found the Indians living in two villages sev- 
}eral miles apart. Divided thus into two 
bands, and of roving habits at the best, it 
| was felt that it would be difficult to reach 
‘them in the most effective manner. This 
difficulty was in part removed by the agtee- 
ment of the Indians to take up their resi- 
dence in the winter at a point midway be- 
tween their two villages, building there a 
|school- house, and pitching their huts or 
lodges around it. Here the missionary 
taught a school during the week-days, and 
on the Sabbath preached to his dusky audi- 
tors. But no sooner had the spring begun 
to return than he found his parishioners for- 
saking him and going into the woods for the 
| purpose of making maple sugar. It seems 
we are indebted to these Housatonic Indians 
for the discovery of that delightful sweet, so 
| universally relished; for in the history of the 


Per me, 


| * Governor Belcher had conferred the commission 
of captain and lieutenant upon Koukapot and Umpa- 
| chenee. 
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mission by Hopkins, published soon after Ser- 
geant’s death, he not only describes the proc- 
ess of making maple sugar, but the article 
itself, and gives its name, as though some- 
thing previously unknown. He speaks thus, 
“The 
made of this sap Is excet ding wood, and con- 

resembles honey. Three, or at 
most four, barrels of this sap, reduced to one 
by boiling, will ferment make a very 
pleasant drink, which is sufticiently spirit- 
uous, and, I suppose, by being distilled, would 
make excellent rum, though the experiment 
has not, that I know of, been yet made.” He 


also, of the sirup: molasses that is 


sicle rably 


and 


suggests also that if the business were to be 
properly taken up, maple-trees are so abun- 
dant that the whole country might be sup- 
plied with sugar from this source. 

As the Indians would go to the woods to 
make sugar, the faithful missionary resolved 
to gowiththem. Night and morning he led 
their devotions, and, when the daily work 
was done, taught them to sing. When the 
sugar-making season was ended the Indians 
returned to their central camp for a little 
while, but soon went to their separate set- 
tlements, as the planting season came on, 
that they might engage in their rude agri- 
culture and follow the chase. This seat- 
tered and unsettled condition of the natives 
was so unfavorable to the work of instruc- 
tion that, after the experiment of a year or 
two, an effort was made to induce them to 
settle permanently in one place. This was 
favored by the General Court, as the govern- 
ment of Massachusetts was called, and a tract 


of land six miles square was set apart and 


given to the Indians. This tract included 
the upper and larger settlement of the In- 
dians and a considerable portion besides, and 
embraced the present township of Stock- 
bridge, with that of West Stockbridge, and 
some land in addition. There were already 
a few Dutch and English settlers on this 
land, but their titles were purchased by the 
colony. The Indians were pleased with this 
action on their behalf, and almost immedi- 
ately gave up their lower village, and settled 
together on the Great Meadow, or W-nahk- 
ta-kook, which afterward was incorporated 
as a fown by the name of Stockbridge. The 
work of preaching and teaching was now 
prosecuted with increasing interest and sue- 
cess by Sergeant and his worthy assistant, 
Mr. Timothy Woodbridge. 

It was part of the plan, in gathering the 
Indians together in one place, to introduce 
into the settlement a few white families of 
the best character for the sake of their influ- 
ence both in civilizing and Christianizing 
the natives. By consent of the Indians one- 
sixtieth part of the land assigned them was 
reserved for each of four such families, as 
well as for Sergeant and Woodbridge. These 
families were carefully selected by a commit- 
tee appointed for the purpose by the Legis- 


lature. The result of this arrangement was 
that a choice society of whites was formed 
at Stockbridge from the beginning. Men 
and women of Puritan descent laid its foun- 
dations. Begun thus with families of the 
highest respectability and the best charac- 
ter, rather than by any company of adven- 
turers or speculators, and pains being taken 
at the same time to remove the few of doubt- 
ful character who had previously gained a 
foot-hold, such as may always be found in o1 
near new settlements, it was only a natural 
consequence that, in subsequent years, the 
spot which came into notice as the seat of 
a mission to heathen savages should be dis- 
tinguished for the high-toned character of 
its people and the many persons of emi- 
nence who have had their abode there. 

The formal ordination of Sergeant to his 
missionary work was a peculiar scene, and 
is eminently a fit subject for the canvas of 
the artist. It shows the remoteness and diffi- 
culty of access of the Housatonic region that 
this installation took place at Deertield, fifty 
miles from Stockbridge. It shows, too, the 
connection of the colonial government at 
that time with the religious affairs of the 
people, and especially with this mission to 
the Indians, that it took place by direction 
of the Governor and Council, and with their 
personal presence and participation. The 
scene is thus described by our historian: 
* August 25, the Governor and a large com- 
mittee from the Council and House of Repre- 
sentatives arrived, and the week was spent 
in forming a treaty, ratifying the peace and 
friendship which existed, and exchanging 
pledges. On the evening of Friday, the 
29th, Mr. Sergeant reached Deerfield, and 
the morning of the Sabbath, Angust 31, was 
set apart for the services of the ordination. 
The neighboring ministers attended, the usn- 
al congregation worshiping in the church as- 
sembled, many of the Indian delegates were 
grave spectators of the scene, the Governor 
and Council were in their places, and the 
Housatonic Indians, seated by themselves, 
completed the motley and interesting group. 
As an introduction to the ordination, the 
Rev. William Williams, of Hatfield, address- 
ed the Governor, and humbly asked if it were 
his Excellency’s pleasure that the pastors 
there convened should proceed to set apart 
Mr. Sergeant for the work to which he had 
been appointed. The Governor manifested 
his approbation. Mr. Williams then asked 
Mr. Serge: ut if he were willing to devote 
himself to that work ; Mr. Sergeant gave his 
assent, and the ordination services were per- 
formed. After the fellowship of the elders 
had been given, Rev. Dr. Williams, of Long- 
meadow, asked the Indians, through an in- 
terpreter, if they were willing to receive 
Mr. Sergeant, thus solemnly set apart to the 
work of teacher, among them. The Indians 
signified their assent by rising.” 
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When Sergeant came to his missionary 
field he found a greater obstacle to his sue- 
cess in the lawless and immoral conduct of 
some whites from the Dutch plantations on 
the Hudson than from the paganism of the 
Indians. As one has said, “the trials inci- 
dent to other missionaries were to be en- 
countered—perils among the heathen, perds 
in the wilderness—and one peril which the 
apostle does not mention—peril among the 
Dutch.” It is the old story which runs 
through all our Indian history. Even in 
those early times there were to be found 
those who, for their selfish purposes, were 
ready to make victims of the aborigines. 
Rum was then, as it has been ever since, the 
grand instrument of their success. Happi- 
ly the influence of the missionary was so 
great, and such the good sense and moral 
principle of a portion of the red men, that 
they were led early to take strong measures 
against the threatening evil. It was not a 
year after Sergeant came among them when 
they passed a resolution “to have no trading 
in rum.” The General Court also came to 
their assistance with its law, antedating 
the “Maine Law” by more than a century, 
making it a criminal offense for any private 
person to sell strong drink to an Indian. 
The Dutch traders, fearing, like those of old 
who made silver images of Diana, that the 
hope of their gains would disappear in pro- 
portion as the Gospel should produce its ef- 
fect upon the Indians, endeavored to excite 
their opposition to the missionary and to the 
colonial government, telling them that. the 
latter was unfriendly to them, and seeking to 
deprive them of their liberty in not allow- 
ing liquor to be freely sold them. But their 
confidence in their pastor enabled him to 
convince them that the law was enacted for 
their welfare, and that the traffickers in 
rum were their real enemies. 

In 1734, when the mission was begun, 
the number of Housatonie Indians within 
its reach was not more than fifty. In two 
years this number had increased to ninety, 
and it was not long before the faithful la- 
hors of Sergeant and those associated with 
him had made such an impression upon the 
Indians of the vicinity that the settlement 
at Stockbridge embraced more than four 
hundred of the children of the forest. Ser- 
geant was not content, however, with the en- 
dleavor to enlighten and Christianize the few 
families. he found residing upon the Housa- 
tonic. He designed, rather, the mission 


here to be a focal point of influence which | 
should make itself felt through a wide re- | 


gion. Early in the history of his labors 


here he formed the plan of a mannal-labor | 
school. In this school he hoped to gather | 


not only the children of the Indians living 


in the vicinity of Stockbridge, but those of | 


more distant tribes, who might be induced 
to avail themselves of its benefits. Here 


he proposed, in addition to the common 
education of the school and the instructions 
of religion, that the boys should be taught 
the arts of agriculture, and the girls those 
of domestic economy. It was an intelligent 
and far-sighted plan, worthy of the apostol- 
ic zeal and love of such a man as Sergeant. 
It enlisted much interest, also, not only 
among the ministers and churches of New 
England, but among the people of Great 
Britain. The mission to the Housatonic In- 
dians had, indeed, derived the main portion 
of its pecuniary as well as moral support 
from abroad ever since its beginning. The 
Commissioners of Indian Affairs at Boston 
were the agents of the Society in London for 
Publishing the Gospel in Foreign Parts, and 
Sergeant, as well as Edwards and West, his 
successors, received their salary largely from 
that source. The plan of the boarding- 
school was formed in consultation with 
gentlemen of piety and distinction abroad, 
and had their encouragement from the first. 
Rey. Isaac Hollis, of London, a nephew of 
Hollis, the distinguished benefactor of Har- 
vard College, had been interested in the 
mission from its start, and had offered to 
support twenty of the Stockbridge Indians 
at an annual charge of £500. When the 
larger scheme was proposed he was quite 
ready to second the plan. Rev. Dr. Watts 
also took up a collection among his friends 
in its behalf, and sent Sergeant £70, togeth- 
er with a copy of his treatise on the “ Im- 
provement of the Mind,” a little volume 
which is cherished as a memorial among 
the descendants of Sergeant to this day. 
Other English clergymen took hold of the 
matter with interest. The Prince of Wales, 
also, and the Dukes of Cumberland and 
Dorset, and Lord Gower, with others, became 
liberal subscribers to the mission and to 
the school. Dr. Francis Ayscough, of Lon- 
don, clerk of the closet and first chaplain 
to the Prince of Wales, also made a dona- 
tion of a copy of the Scriptures in two large 
folio volumes, gilt and embellished with en- 
gravings. Upon the fly-leaf was written, 
“Presented by Dr. Ayscough to Rev. John 
Sergeant, missionary to the Stockbridge In- 
dians, in that vast wilderness called New 
England.” It is creditable to the catholici- 
ty of Dr. A. that, when he was informed 
that Mr. Sergeant was a Dissenter, he re- 
plied, “What if he be a Dissenter? It is 
time those distinctions were laid aside...... 
I love all good men alike, let them be 
Churchmen or Dissenters.” 

The Indians cherished these volumes of 
the Scriptures with great regard, and took 
them with them in their several migrations 
after they removed from their old Stock- 
bridge home. 

But the plan of the boarding-school, 
though in itself so generous and so gener- 
ously helped, was not altogether successful. 
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maker of all things, 
though some believed 
the sun to be God, or. 
at least, his body. He 
also gave him one of 
their beautiful tradi- 
tions, which was that 
the seven stars are so 
many Indians trans- 
lated to heaven in 
dance; that the stars 
in Charles’s Wain are 
so many men hunting 
a bear; that they be- 
gin the chase in spring, 
and hold it all sum- 
mer; by the fall they 
have wounded it, and 
that the blood turns 
the leaves red; by the 
winter they have killed 
it, and the snow is made 
of its fat, which, being 
melted by the heat of 
the summer, makes the 
sap of the trees, A 
beautiful legend, cer- 
tainly. 

The Stockbridge In- 
dians, as they were emi- 
nent for their good 
morals, were also dis- 
The Stockbridge Indians did their part, not | tinguished for their peaceable character. So 
only by sending their own children to the | far as we know, they never had any hostile 
missionaries, but by offering a portion of | encounter with the whites living near them, 
their lands to the Mohawks and Oneidas, if | and when the French war, so called, broke 
they would come and settle with them, and | out, they endeavored to prevent the other 
receive the benefits of the school; and at/| tribes from engaging in the threatening con- 
one time there were as many as ninety of | flict, urging upon them a position of neutral- 
these New York Indians resident on the| ity. The superior influence of the French 
Housatonic. But the outbreak of the war] prevented the success of their endeavors. 
between England and France created great | But if they did not succeed in holding oth- 
disturbance among the red men, and other} ers apart from the conflict, they became a 
causes combined to defeat the plan. The| very great protection to the whites in the 
Indians from the other tribes returned to! region of Western Massachusetts and Con- 
their homes after a while, and left the! necticut, below them. These people lay di- 
Stockbridge tribe as the only direct subjects | rectly in the natural pathway of the Indians 
of the missionary work begun in Berkshire. | coming down with the French from Canada ; 

It is much to be regretted that Sergeant | but so great seems to have been their dread 
has not left behind him such an account of | of meeting the Stockbridges, in alliance with 
the Indians as his rare knowledge of them | the whites among whom they were living, 
so well fitted him to give. From the brief | that the hostile tide swept on either side of 
memoranda he has left, however, we are led | them, and left the people of this region un- 
to ascribe a high, character to the Stock-| harmed. And to the last, through all their 
bridge Indians as compared with many oth-| history in connection with the whites, 
ers. President Dwight, writing near the| whether at Stockbridge or in their subse- 
close of the last century, speaks of them, also, | quent settlements elsewhere, the Housatonic 
in acommendatory way, and says that “this | Indians have sustained the most amicable 
tribe was, both by itself and the other tribes, | relations with their pale-faced neighbors. 
acknowledged to be the eldest branch of | Hardly any thing of the traditional charac- 
their nation, and as such regularly had the | ter of the savage is found among them. 
precedeney in their councils.” Ebenezer,| At the solicitation of the Indians, soon 
his interpreter, told Sergeant, as they were | after their settlement on the tract assigned 
on their way to attend a religious ceremony | them, the Legislature of the colony appro- 
of the Indians, that the latter now generally | priated funds for the erection of a church 
believed in one supreme invisible being, the | at Stockbridge and a suitable school-house 
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This church stood on the ample “ Green” on 
which the present house of worship stands, 
and its oaken timbers—though, after the re- 
moval of the Indians to New York, they were 
put to a different use from their original 
one—have been in a good state of preserva- 
tion until within a few years; and quite re- 
cently the remains of them have been 
wrought into various articles of ornament 
and use, which may still serve as mementoes 
of the history of a century and a half ago, 
and of life in the wilderness. 

No bell rang out its call to worship through 
the primeval forests. But the people of Bos- 
ton gave the little Indian church what was 
deemed a very handsome substitute for one, 
in the shape of a conch shell, then recently 
imported from the tropics. This was blown 
lustily at the hour of worship, and usually 
hy an Indian. Hence, perhaps, the tradition 
that it was of such size that no ordinary 
man could even lift it. The shell, however, 
is now to be seen in the museum of the 
Stotkbridge Library, and though somewhat 
worn by its long use, is of the usual dimen- 
sions. The oftice of,blowing the conch seems 
to have been an important one, as we find 
the town at various times voting to make 
contributions for the purpose of paying Da- 
vid Nau-nau-nee-ka-nuk for this service. 
Under the labors of Sergeant and those asso- 
ciated with him, the rude aborigines were 
constantly growing in enlightenment and 
virtue. At the time of his death in 1749, 
fourteen years after his missionary work be- 
gan, one hundred and eighty-two of the In- 
dians had been baptized by him, and forty- 
two were then professed Christians. For- 
saking the society of scholars that he might 
instruct a heathen race, enduring poverty 
and the many privations incident to a life in 
the wilderness, incessant in labors in behalf 
of his adopted people, his death was felt by 
them as a sore bereavement; and the stone 
which still marks his resting-place in the 
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cemetery at Stockbridge bears this quaint 
inscription, composed by one of his Indian 
pupils, a token at the same time of their re- 
gard for him, and of the civilizing and relig- 
ious work he had wrought upon them: 


“*Where is that pleasing form? 
not show; 

not within, false stone; there’s naught but 
death below. 

where's that pious soul, that thinking, eon- 
scious mind ? 

thou pretend, vain cipher, that’s with thee 
enshrined ? 

Alas, my friend, not here with thee that I can find; 
Here’s not a Sergeant's body or a Sergeant’s mind. 
I'll seek him hence, for all’s alike deception here; 
I'll go to heaven, and I shall find my Sergeant there.” 


I ask: thou canst 


He’s 
And 


Wilt 


After the death of Sergeant the Indians 
and the few whites at Stockbridge were 
without any pastor for nearly two years. 
Then there succeeded to that vacant office 
in the wild woods one whose name is not 
only highly honored throughout this land, 
but better known and more honored abroad, 
perhaps, than that of any of our countrymen 
except Washington. As a preacher, a phi- 
losopher, and a person of devoted piety he 
is unsurpassed. In his days of boyhood he 
found his enjoyment in the study of natural 
science and mathematics, and was an acute 
observer both of objects in the outward 
wor.d and in the world of mind. Locke 
“On the Understanding” was his source of 
youthful recreation. When hardly beyond 
his majority he had been called to the pas- 
torship of one of the most important parishes 
of New England, and had soon become distin- 
guished as an eloquent and effective preach- 
er. His fame had crossed the Atlantic, and 
eminent men in Europe were his friendly 
correspondents. But now, after a most sue- 
cessful ministry of more than twenty years, 
a controversy had arisen between him and 
his people, and they had thrust him out from 
them rudely and almost in disgrace. The 
subsequent adoption of his views, not only 
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at Northampton but throughont the church- | 


es of New England, has abundantly vindi- 
cated his position in that lamentable contro- 
versy. But at the time it was a sore trial 
tohim. Driven from his place of labor, un- 
popular by reason of his well-known views 
on the qualifications for church membership, 
with a large family dependent upon him, 
even his strong faith was hardly sufficient 
to sustain him as he thought how little like- 
ly the churches were to employ him in their 
service. It was at this time and in such 
circumstances that he received an invita- 
tion from the little church in the village 
of Stockbridge, then containing but twelve 
white families, to become the successor of 
Sergeant. And this was Jonathan Edwards, 
whose descendants, from Minnesota to Maine, 
have lately collected at Stockbridge to re- 
hearse together the story of the life and vir- 
tues of their great ancestor, and to erect an 
abiding monument to his memory. 

Sut he was not too great in his own esti- 
mation to accept the place now offered him. 
Without any sense of wounded pride or morti- 
fied self-esteem, he stepped down from his 
high and conspicuous position at Northamp- 
ton and became a missionary to the Indians 
in the wilderness. He gave himself at once 


In his preaching, however, he made use of an 


interpreter. He deemed himself too old, | 


perhaps, and was too much occupied with 


metaphysical and theological studies, to give | 
the necessary time for mastering the difficult | 


language of the Indians. Besides, that lan- 
guage was very deficient in words expressive 
of moral and religious ideas. Edwards there- 


fore thought it desirable for the Indians to | 


learn the English tongue, and through it re- 
ceive their instruction. 


AT STOCKBRIDGE, 


Allusion has been made to the studies in 
which Edwards was engaged while prosecu- 
ting his work as a missionary. It would be 
leaving out a most important item in the his- 
tory of Stockbridge not to speak of these. 
When the Indians and the mission to them 
are forgotten, this quiet village among the 
mountains will be memorable on account of 
the work which this eminent man wrought 
there at the time almost in secrecy and silence. 
Edwards, on coming to Stockbridge, pur- 
chased the house which Sergeant had erect- 
ed, but which the latter soon left for another 
he had built half a mile northward, upon a 
hill which overlooks the village. The house 
he first built still stands, and until quite re- 
cently was little changed from its original 
appearance. It is the oldest house in Stock- 
bridge, having been built in 1737. It stands 
near the centre of the village, fronting the 
south, and commanding a fine view of the 
beautiful meadows, and of Monument Mount- 
aif, and other elevations in that direction. 
The room on the left hand, as one enters the 
door-way, is pointed to as the library, per- 
haps serving also as parlor. On either side 
of the ample chimney there was, until quite 
lately, a closet, in dimensions about four 


| feet by six. Tradition had it that the closet 
with earnestness to the work before him. | 


in the southwest corner of this room, with 
its one little window looking toward the 
west, was Edwards’s study—his intellectual 
workshop—where he wrote his world-famous 
treatise on the “Freedom of the Will,” as 
well as those other treatises on “Original 


| Sin,” “God’s Last End in Creation,” and the 
| ‘Nature of True Virtue, 


” which are hardly 
less celebrated. It is one of the finest mora! 
and intellectual pictures which the history 


of the race affords—that of this man, who 


|ranks with Plato and other greatest masters 
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| til he could get to his ink and paper. So, 


also, at night he would fasten pins into 
his bed curtains as the mementoes of his 
thoughts during his wakeful hours. 

That a man thus thoughtful should yet be 
indifferent to many things of practical im- 
portance would not be strange. According- 
ly we are told that the care of his domestic 
and secular affairs was devolved almost en- 
tirely upon his wife, who happily, while of 
kindred spirit with him in many respects, 
and fitted to be his companion, was also ca- 
pable of assuming the cares which were thus 
laid upon her. It is said that Edwards did 
not know his own cows, nor even how many 
belonged to him. About all the connection 

/he had with them seems to have been in- 
| volved in the act of driving them to and 


|from pasture occasionally, which he was 


JONATHAN EPWARDS, 
of thought, sitting down in that little closet 
in the wilderness, and amidst a flock of rude 
savages, to compose in the space of not more 


than four or five years those essays which | 


have moulded and modified the thinking of a 
large part of the world, and which will al- 
ways be referred to by students of the human 
mind with the utmost respect. 

The private life and personal habits of such 


aman become a matter of interest. Edwards | 


was pre-eminently a student. Tall in person, 
and having even a womanly look, he was of 


willing to do for the sake of needful exer- 
cise. <A story is told, in this connection, 
which illustrates his obliviousness of small 
matters. As he was going for the cows once, 
a boy opened the gate for him with a re- 


'| spectful bow. Edwards acknowledged the 


| kindness, and asked the boy whose son he 
j}was. “Noah Clark’s boy,” was the reply. 
A short time afterward, on his return, the 
same boy was at hand and opened the 
gate for him again. Edwards again asked, 
“Whose boy are you?” The reply was, 
“The same man’s boy I was a quarter of an 
hour ago, Sir.” 

Stockbridge, as a mission station, and in 
}connection with the Indians, reached the 
height of its importance, perhaps, under the 
ministry and care of Sergeant. At the time 


delicate constitution. He was, however, so | 


temperate and methodical in his living that he 
was usually in good health, and able to give 
more time to study than most men. Twelve 
or thirteen hours of every day were commonly 
allotted to this. So devoted was he to his 
work as a student that he was most unwill- 
ing to allow any thing todisturbit. Though 
he was careful to eat regularly and at certain 
fixed hours, yet he would postpone his meats 
for a time if he was so engaged in study that 
the interruption of eating would interfere 
with the success of his thinking. He was so 
miserly also in his craving for time that he 
would leave the table before the rest of the 
family and retire to his room, they waiting 
for him to return again when they had fin- 
ished their meal, and dismiss them from the 
table with the customary grace. 

Edwards was almost a thinking machine. 
Wherever he was, wherever he went, his pen 
was with him as the means of preserving his 
thoughts, and if by chance he failed to have 
it with him in his walks or rides, he would 
fasten pieces of paper to various parts of his 
clothing by means of pins, and associate 
with each some train of thought or some im- 


portant conclusion, to be thus preserved un- | 


MRS. JONATIUAN EDWARDS, 
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of Edwards’s dismission to take the presi- 
dency of the college at Princeton, about six 
years after he came to Stockbridge, the In- 
dians numbered but forty-two families, while 
the white families had increased to eighteen. 
Stockbridge was no longer the Indian settle- 
ment it had been. The Indians seem to 
have felt the growing preponderance of the 
whites, and though the latter were entirely 
friendly, and even devoted to the interests 
of the red men, the latter were soon ready 
to accept an invitation from the Oneidas, 
and relinquish their home in Berkshire for 
one in the neighborhood of their brethren 
in New York. 

Still, while the Indians remained, the mis- 
sionary work in their behalf was unremitted. 
Soon after Edwards’s removal to Princeton, 
the Commissioners joined with the people 
of Stockbridge in inviting Rev. Stephen 
West to become his successor. For several 
years he preached, as his predecessors had 
done, both to the whites and the natives. 
But as it became difficult to secure a proper 
interpreter, and the white population was 
rapidly increasing, so as to be able to sup- 
port a pastor independently of the colony and 
the Commissioners, by whom Sergeant and 
Edwards had been chiefly supported, in the 
year 1775, Dr. West, sixteen years after his 
settlement, gave up the instruction of the In- 
dians to Rev. John Sergeant, son of the first 
missionary, who perfectly understood the In- 
dian language, and who continued to be the 
minister and teacher of the natives, both at 
Stockbridge and after their removal to their 
new home in New York, until the time of 
his death in 1824, at the age of seventy- 
seven. 

With this relinquishment of his care of 
the Indians by Dr. West, about the time of 
the declaration of our national independ- 
ence, Stockbridge may be said to have be- 
come a white settlement. The Indians re- 
mained at Stockbridge ten years after this 
period, but their church was removed from 
the centre of the village to a place a mile 
westward, and they were gradually selling 
their lands to the whites, thus in every way 
admitting the ascendency of the latter. 
And thus gradually, with little that was 
known to the world at large, a great change 
was wrought in the character and relations 
of that beautiful spot upon the Housatonic. 
One race silently gives way to another, bar- 
barism to civilization, and the foundations 
are seen to be laid already for one of our 
most prosperous, influential, and distin- 
guished New England villages. 

Dr. West, the successor of Sergeant and 
Edwards, was, like them, a man of mark, 
and must ever stand forth as a central fig- 
ure among the people of Stockbridge. Like 
Edwards, he was fitted to be the teacher 
and the influential leader of the most culti- 
vated and the best educated. And he found 





himself among such at Stockbridge. Though 
comparatively small in numbers when he 
came to it, his parish comprised those choice 
families which had been called in from va- 
rious parts of the colony at the beginning of 
the mission to be the companions and, in 
an important sense, the helpers of Sergeant. 
To them had been added from time to time 
others of like character. Joseph Wood- 
bridge, brother of Timothy, the early assist- 
ant of Sergeant in the school, had come in. 
Brigadier-General Dwight, a graduate of 
Harvard College, and subsequently judge 
of the Berkshire courts, was now a citizen 
of Stockbridge. Here were also Colonel 
Thomas and Ephraim Williams, relatives of 
that other Colonel Williams, afterward 
founder of Williams College, who was also 
one of the earliest white inhabitants of 
Stocxbridge. Here, also, was Judge John 
Bacon, in early life pastor of’ the Old South 
Church in Boston, and in later life member 
of Congress, and judge of the Common 
Pleas. Here was Hon. Theodore Dwight, a 
brother of President Dwight, of Yale College. 
Here, also, were Henry W. Dwight, a son of 
Brigadier-General Dwight, and his eminent 
sons after him. And here, also, was Theo- 
dore Sedgwick, long so eminent as Repre- 
sentative and Senator in the State and na- 
tional councils, and as judge of the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts. He was often said 
to “ govern Congress,” and his name as judge 
is honorably connected with one of the ear- 
liest decisions in our country against slav- 
ery. His own eminence, and that of his 
children, especially that of Catharine, the 
authoress of “ Hope Leslie,” have associated 
the name of Sedgwick abidingly with Stock- 
bridge as with no other place. 

Such, not to speak of other distinguished 
residents, was Stockbridge when Dr. West 
became its minister, or during his pastorate 
there. A society in which such names were 
fonnd could not be other than marked 
among surrounding communities. In this 
society Dr. West held his position as a lead- 
er during the long period of sixty years. 
He commanded the respect of all by his su- 
perior abilities of mind and excellences of 
heart. In social life he was gentle and ten- 
der as a woman, and no one was more wel- 
come to every house. The children were 
attracted to him, and regarded him as at the 
same time their friend and protector. The 
story is told, even, of a boy in a neighboring 
town who, having to pass through a dark 
and lonely wood at dusk with his cows, sol- 
aced his fears by saying constantly, ‘‘ Old 
Dr. West, old Dr. West,” feeling sure that 
with such a charm ne harm would come to 
him. 

The docter wore the three-cornered hat, 
the bands at the neck, and the small-clothes 
of the olden time, and, being small in stat- 
ure at the best, his bodily presence was 
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MISS SEDGWICK’S GRAVE. 


somewhat weak. But his face beamed with 
the unmistakable signs of character, and his 
speech was far from being contemptible. In | 
the pulpit he was a very thunderer. No one | 
listened to him without being impressed by | 
the strength of his reasoning, and as an ex- | 
positor of the Seriptures few have equaled 
him. The late Dr. Emmons, himself regard- 
ed as one of our acutest reasoners, said that 
Dr. West was the only man he was ever | 
afraid of, and pronounced him the greatest 
divine whom he knew. 

Dr. West was the most methodical of men. | 
His boots and shoes, it is said, stood in the | 
same place from year to year, and his hat, | 
whip, and overcoat were always hung on the 
same nails. He was in the habit of visiting | 
his friend Dr. Hopkins, of Newport, and so | 
exactly did he plan his long journeys thith- | 
er, though dependent upon his private con- 
veyance, that his wife used to say that she | 
knew as well when to have his tea ready for | 
his return as though he had only gone down 
to the village for the afternoon. 

His place of residence was, on the whole, 
the most charming spot in all Stockbridge. 
It was on the point of the high ground which 
overlooks the village and the valley of the 
Housatonic from the north, and commands 
an unusually wide range of view and a com- 
bination of mountain, valley, and river scen- 
ery seldom equaled. The house he occupied 
was built by Colonel Ephraim Williams, the 





founder of Williams College, and honorably 


distinguished in the French and English war 
as the commander of Fort Massachusetts, in 
the northern part of Berkshire County. The 
site he occupied so overlooked both the 
northern and eastern valleys of Stockbridge 
that his house was made a fortification in 
the early and exposed times. The old well 
which was then dug in the cellar still re- 
mains, but the house was torn down a few 
years since. What was available of its ma- 
terials was used, however, in building an- 
other house almost on the same site, which 
is now owned and oceupied by Rev. Dr. H. 
M. Field, editor of the Evangelist. 

The high reputation of Dr. West as a rea- 
soner and preacher, and especially the fame 
of his treatise on “ Moral Ageney,” made his 
house for many years the resort of students 
preparing for the sacred ministry, and hs 
may be said to have converted Stockbridg® 
from a place for the instruction of rude sav- 
ages into a place for the training of the most 
cultivated for the highest and most diffi- 
cult office known among men. For a period 
of thirty-five years he was thus engaged. 
Among his pupils were Dr. Kirkland, after- 
ward president of Harvard University, and 
Samuel Spring, who, more, perhaps, than any 
other man, was the founder of the Theologic- 
al Seminary at Andover, which may thus be 
traced in its roots to Stockbridge. 

Dr. West died in the year 1818, at the age 
of eighty-four. He was born in 1735, the 
very year that the Indians were gathered 
upon the Great Meadow, and the history of 
Stockbridge began. His one life, therefore, 
measured the growth of the place from its 
beginning, when a missionary, without a 
house and with only one white associate, 
stood up amidst their rude huts to teach the 
few Indian families living here in the wil- 
derness, until it had become one of the most 
enlightened and distinguished towns of New 
England. The change thus wrought in a 
single lifetime was marvelous. Even when 
Dr. West was ordained at Stockbridge there 
were only about twenty log-huts at what is 
now the important place of Pittsfield. The 
whole country north of that point as far as 
the Canada line was a wilderness; and to- 
ward the west, while there were a few Dutch 
residents on the Hudson and the Mohawk, 
there were no English settlements between 
Stockbridge and the Pacific Ocean. When 
Dr. West closed his ministry Stockbridge 
was in the midst of a garden of civilization 
and cultivated beauty, and was known far 
and wide through the names of those of her 
residents already mentioned. About this 
time also the name of Sedgwick, now one of 
the peculiar names of Stockbridge, and which 
had been distinguished by the judicial and 
Congressional services of the Hon. Theodore 
Sedgwick, was getting an additional impor- 
tance and renown from the writings of Cath- 
arine, his daughter, who was then beginning 
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that career of authorship which has classed 
her, with Irving, among those who first cre- 
ated American literature worthy the 
name, and who has endeared herself by the 
pure and beautiful tone of her writings to a 


an 


great multitude of her countrymen and to 
many abroad. The name of Hopkins also, 
one of the early and honorable names of 
Stockbridge, has more recently taken an ad- 
ditional lustre from the character and writ- 
ings of the distinguished president of Will- 
iams College, and his hardly less eminent 
brother, Albert, who for forty years has occu- 
pied the chair of Natural Philosophy and As- 
tronomy in that institution, and whose char- 
acter seems to have borrowed its peculiar 
sereneness and saintliness from his converse 
with the stars. 

Nor would the mention of Stockbridge, in 
its later days, be complete without allusion 
to another name which has reflected its light 
upon this village from different walks of life 
and literature. As with the Sedgwicks, 
so with the Fields, Stockbridge has become 
their historic home. Rev. David Dudley Field 


became the pastor of the church here only | 


about a year after the death of Dr. West, 
and proved himself the worthy successor of 
that eminent man. He was the pastor of 
the church eighteen years, and after filling 
the like office in another place fourteen 
years returned to Stockbridge as his chosen 
home, where, only recently, he has died at 


an advanced age. Distinguished as a preach- | 


er and as a devoted student of history, his 
sons have been even more widely distin- 
guished in various callings and professions. 
They have clung also to the old village home. 
Two of them, and the family of a third one, 


recently deceased, have their residences 
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there. The old Dr. West estate, as has been 
mentioned already, is now owned by Dr. 
H.M. Field. The Hon. David Dudley Field, 
while owning his father’s homestead, also 
owns and occupies, as his summer residence, 
the beautiful estate which formerly belonged 
Mr. Cyrus W. 
Field, more widely known than the others, 
though not a resident now of Stockbridge, 
is counted as one of her sons. When his 
long and persistent but often baffled efforts 
to link the continents with electric bands 
had been finally crowned with success, and 
he had more than realized the promise to 
“put a girdle round about the earth in forty 
minutes,” no place was more ready to par- 
ticipate in the general rejoicing and con- 
gratulation, and no place felt more honored 
by the event, than Stockbridge; and now 
she feels that instead of being in the midst 
of the wilderness, and shut out from Tight 
and civilization, as she was a hundred years 
ago, one of her sons has placed her in the 
very centre of the world’s thought and 
movement. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne resided in Stock- 
bridge for some time. It was here that he 
wrote “ The House of Seven Gables.” There 
is still to be seen on a window-pane in the 
room which he used as his study this in- 
scription, ‘ Nathaniel Hawthorne, February 9, 
1851.” This little room could only be reached 
through the kitchen, and had a single win- 
dow overlooking the “Stockbridge Bowl,’ 
as the beautiful lake in the background was 
named by Miss Sedgwick. Fanny Kemble 
Butler called it the “Mountain Mirror. 
From Hawthorne’s retreat he could see visit- 
ors approach on the road from Lenox, and 
on such occasions he frequently made gooxd 


to Sergeant, the missionary. 


his escape by passing out unnoticed into the 


woods by the lake side. The house in which 
Hawthorne lived at Stockbridge is every 
year visited by hundreds of people from all 
parts of the world—trom England especially. 
Herman Melville had a residence within an 
easy drive of Hawthorne. In 1851 Henry 
James, the novelist, purchased a residence 
in Stockbridge. 

We spoke, at the outset of this article, of 
the combined attractions of nature and art 
The old In- 
dian designation of the place as the “ Great 
Meadow” indicates its characteristic feature 
as being an unusually wide expanse of river 
bottom in the midst of surrounding mount- 
ains. The peculiar conformation of th« 
mountain ranges in this vicinity compels 
the Housatonic to change at Lee its south- 
erly course for an eastern, and to keep this 
general direction through almost the entire 
breadth of the town of Stockbridge. There 
are indications also that what are now the 
meadows were once the bed of a lake, which, 
hy some convulsion of nature, has since been 
drained off. However this may be, hardly 


which Stockbridge presents. 
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MONUMENT MOUNTAIN, WITH 


any meadow scenery can be more beautiful 
than that which one beholds as he looks 
down from Sergeant Hill and traces the 
Housatonic as, with many a graceful turn, 
it winds lingeringly and lovingly along be- 
tween its enameled banks. Certainly there 
needs only to be added to this lovely picture 


GRAYLOCK IN THE DISTANOE, 


of tranquil beauty the setting which is given 
by the background of encircling mountains 
wreathed around it in various shapes, like 
some boldly carved frame of oak around a 
delicate water-color, to fill the eye and soul 
of the beholder with a feast of beauty. 

And then the individual mountains them- 


. 











selves have each their several and special 


ittractions. Monument Mountain, which 
lifts itself on the southern border of the 
town as the grand mountain feature of the 
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again. Giant hem- 
locks and other trees 
have now grown 
upon and among 
these rocks, and coy- 
ered the sides of the 
great rift to the very 
top. The place is 
wild and impressive 
in the extreme. You 
step at once from the 
warm, sunny past- 
ure-ground without 
into a cool, dark 
grotto or labyrinth. 
The transition is sud- 
den and complete. 
You go now over and 
now under the great 
masses of rock piled, 
as by the hands of 
ritans, one upon an- 
other. Now you 
cross from side to 
side upon a bridge 
made by some fallen 
hemlock, so beauti- 
fully matted with its 
enveloping 
that you hesitate to 
touch it with the foot 
lest tne wood-nymphs ery out at your inva- 
sion and pollution of their halls. Now you 
are fain to slide down the smooth face of a 


mosses 


| rock, steadied by your climbing-staff, and oc- 


place, with its eastern wall of bare perpen- | casionally you pause to look up from some 


dicular rock to which not a tree can cling— 
how many know something of it since Bry- 
ant has enshrined it in his verse! 


his eye sweeps from old Graylock on the 


like a garden of beauty. 


“Tt is a fearful thing 
lo stand upon the beetling verge, and see 
Where storm and lightning, from that huge gray wall, 
Have tumbled down vast blocks, and at the base 
Dashed them in fragments, and to lay thine ear 
Over the dizzy depth, and hear the sound 
Of winds, that struggle with the woods below, 


Come up like ocean murmurs. But the scene 
Is lovely round; a beautiful river there 
Wanders amid the fresh and fertile meads, 


rhe paradise he made unto himeelf, 

Mining the soil for ages. On each side 

The fields swell upward to the hills; beyond, 

Above the hills, in the blue distance, rise 

rhe mountain columns with which earth props heaven.” 





On the east, and quite near the village, is 
the high range of Bear Mountain, and a walk 
of less than a mile brings one to Ice Glen, 
so called, a rift in this mountain nearly half 
a mile in length. The whole side of the 


mountain seems to have been rent asunder 
ind tilted over, and then huge boulders as 
large as houses thrown into the cleft to keep 
the 
tht 


sundered parts from coming together 





| 


From its | beautifully blue” than from such a point of 
summit one looks off upon the Catskills, and | view. 


depth, and catch, as from a well, a glimpse 
of the blue sky, never more “ deeply, darkly, 


To go through this glen, so wildly 


| beautiful, is an event long to be remem- 
north to the Litchfield hills in Connecticut, | 
while around and beneath him the land lies | ten. 


bered. Its grand rocks can not be forgot- 
Its ferns and mosses will keep their 


greenness and grow in memory for a life- 


| time. 
| It is but the walk of a few minutes from 


| the northern opening of the glen to a beauti- 
| ful eminence which the Housatonic seems to 
| have cut off from Bear Mountain, and left 
right in the midst of the village as a little 
| bit of wildness and natural beauty furnished 
for the convenience of invalids and little 
children. This is Laurel Hill called 
from the abundance of the Kalmia, which 
grows upon its sides in great beauty. The 
hill is, perhaps, a hundred feet in height, 
and separated from the main street of the 
town only by an intervening meadow of an 
acre or two in extent, upon which, with an 
unusual felicity of position, stands the vil- 
lage academy. Half-way up the hill, on its 
western side, is a plateau large enough to 
accommodate two thousand people. This 
plateau is backed on the east by a perpen- 
dicular wall of rock thirty feét or more in 
height. And here, amidst the tall trees kept 
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free from underbrush, the villagers are ac- 
customed to meet on occasions of public and 
social interest. Especially it is used by the 
Laurel Hill Association, which takes its 
name from the hill, and has for its object 
the beautifying of the town by causing art 
and taste to lend a helping hand to nature. 
This it does by keeping the village streets 
in good condition, bordering them with 
nicely graveled walks, kept clean and well 
graded; by planting rows of trees for shade 
along all the highways of the town; by keep- 
ing the village cemetery in proper order; and, 
in general, by encouraging a spirit of taste 
among all the inhabitants. It spends hun- 
dreds of dollars annually in this work, and 
every year, in August, it holds its anni- 


retary of the Association reads the record of 
its doings for the past year. The election 


of officers then takes place. An oration, | town at once assumed the payment of a li- 


| brarian’s services, and enabled the managers 


and usually a poem, are then recited to the 
listening auditors. Afterward impromptu 
speeches are made by one and another, and 
the good work is thus encouraged for an- 
other year. It is the great day of the year 
in this New England village. 


tion, though not such a peculiarity of Stock- 
bridge, is another institution, which ought, 
at least, to be mentioned. This is the pub- 
lic library. A village 
library, to be sure, is no 
new thing; and yet a 
truly successful library 
is somewhat rare. The 
history of too many has 
been somewhat like 
this: one or two hun- 
dred dollars expended 
in the purchase of a few 
books, so few that they 
were not worth the care 
of a special custodian 
or a building specially 
adapted to their pres- 
ervation, and so were 
thrust into the corne) 
of some post - office o1 
grocery store, where, 
after a little interest 
and attention on the 
part of the public, anda 
little gratuitous service 
on the part of the post- 
master or grocer, the 
books were neglected. 
forgotten, and lost. <A 
good village library, es- 
pecially in these days 
when books of some sort 
are found in every fam- 
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ily, in order to live and do the proper work 
of a library, must be of considerable size, 
in most cases, at the outset. It must be 
large enough to make a decided impression 


upon the public by the variety and richness 


of its contents. It must be large enough 
to have a value which shall make all feel 
that it is worth caring for, worth preserv- 


| ing, and worth making constant additions 


to. In such a case a proper building will 
be likely to be provided, a librarian will be 
secured, who will make the care of the books 
not secondary to that of groceries or dry- 
goods; and, what is more, the sight of such 
a feast will stimulate the mental appetite of 


| the community, and the taste of the feast 
| will cause them to secure its continuance. 

versary upon the hill itself. A rostrum of | 
earth, covered with turf, is built against the | 
wall of rock of which we have spoken, and | chase of two thousand volumes was made at 
which acts as a sounding-board for the help | 
of the speaker. From this rostrum the sec- 


Such was the start of the library at Stock- 
bridge only half a dozen years ago. A pur- 


the outset. A beautiful stone building was 
erected for them. When its doors were 
opened the public saw and felt that they 
had a treasure in their possession. The 


to open the library to the public every day, 


| instead of but once a week, as had been ex- 


pected, and as is so often the case with vil- 


| lage libraries; and so almost at once the li- 
| brary became a manifest power in that com- 
Closely allied to the Laurel Hill Associa- 


munity. The town would not be willing 
now to give it up for ten times what it has 
cost. It is the crowning embellishment of 
the most beautiful of Berkshire villages. 


THE PUBLIO LIBRARY, STOCKBRIDGE, 
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JOHNNY 


APPLESEED. 


A PIONEER HERO. 


JOUNNY APPLESEED, 


MINHE “far West” is rapidly becoming 

only a traditional designation: rail- 
roads have destroyed the romance of front- 
ior life, or have surrounded it with so many 


appliances of civilization that the pioneer | 


character is rapidly becoming mythical. The 
men and women who obtain their groceries 
and dry-goods from New York by rail in a 
few hours have nothing in common with 
those who, fifty years ago, “ packed” salt a 


and could only exchange corn and wheat for 
molasses and calico by making long and per- 
ilous voyages in flat-boats down the Ohio 
and Mississippi rivers to New Orleans. Two 
venerations of frontier lives have aceumula- 
ted stores of narrative which, like the small 
but beautiful tributaries of great rivers, are 
forgotten in the broad sweep of the larger 
current of history. 
sometimes tramples out the memory of small- 
er but 
glare often eclipses more modest but purer 
lights. 


which have preserved the records of Indian 
rapine and atrocity as the only memorials 


of pioneer history. But the early days of 


bler victories than those of the toma- 
hawk and scalping-knife. 

Among the heroes of endurance 
that was voluntary, and of action 
that was creative and not sanguina- 
ry, there was one man whose name, 
seldom mentioned now save by some 
of the few surviving pioneers, de- 
serves to be perpetuated. 

The first reliable trace of onr mod- 
est hero finds him in the Territory 
of Ohio, in 1801, with a horse-load 
of apple seeds, which he planted in 
various places on and about the bor- 
ders of Licking Creek, the first or- 
chard thus originated by him being 
on the farm of Isaac Stadden, in what 
is now known as Licking County, in 
the State of Ohio. During the five 
succeeding years, although he was 
undoubtedly following the same 
strange occupation, we have no au- 
thentic account of his movements 
until we reach a pleasant spring 
day in 1806, when a pioneer settler 
in Jefferson County, Ohio, noticed a 
peculiar craft, with a remarkable oc- 
cupant and a curious cargo, slowly 
dropping down with the current of 
the Ohio River. It was “ Johnny Ap- 
pleseed,” by which name Jonathan 
Chapman was afterward known in every log- 
cabin from the Ohio River to the Northern 
lakes, and westward to the prairies of what 
is now the State of Indiana. With two ca- 
noes lashed together he was transporting a 
load of apple seeds to the Western frontier, 
for the purpose of creating orchards on the 
farthest verge of white settlements. With 
his canoes he passed down the Ohio to Mari- 





| etta, where he entered the Muskingum, as- 
hundred miles to make their mush palatable, | 


| Railroad, in 


The march of Titans | 


more useful lives, and sensational | 


This has been the case in the popn- | 
lar demand for the dime novel dilutions of 
Fenimore Cooper’s romances of border life, 


cending the stream of that river until he 
reached the mouth of the Walhonding, er 
White Woman Creek, and still onward, up 
the Mohican, into the Black Fork, to the 
head of navigation, in the region now 
known as Ashland and Richland counties, 
on the line of the Pittsburg and Fort Wayne 
Ohio. A long and toilsome 
voyage it was, as a glance at the map will 
show, and must have occupied a great deal 
of time, as the lonely traveler stopped at 
every inviting spot to plant the seeds and 
make his infant nurseries. These are the 
first well-authenticated facts in the history 
of Jonathan Chapman, whose birth, there is 


| good reason for believing, occurred in Bos- 


| ton, Massachusetts, in 1775. 


According to 
this, which was his own statement in one 


| of hig less reticent moods, he was, at the 
Western settlement witnessed sublimer hero-| time of his appearance on Licking Creek, 
isms than those of human torture, and no-| twenty-six years of age, and whether im- 
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pelled in his eccentricities by some absolute | dians, found it necessary to guard against 
inisery of the heart which could only find re- | the attacks of the insidious enemies in the 
lief in incessant motion, or governed by a| grass by wrapping bandages of dried grass 
benevolent monomania, his whole after-life | around his buckskin leggings and mocea- 
was devoted to the work of planting apple | sins; but Johnny would shoulder his bag of 
seeds in remote places. The seeds he gath-| apple seeds, and with bare feet penetrate to 
ered from the cider-presses of Western Penn-| some remote spot that combined pictur- 
sylvania; but his canoe voyage in 1806 ap-| esqueness and fertility of soil, and there he 
pears to have been the only occasion upon | would plant his seeds, place a slight inclos- 
which he adopted that method of transport-| ure around the place, and leave them to 
ing them, as all his subsequent journeys | grow until the trees were large enough to 
were made on foot. Having planted his} be transplanted by the settlers, who, in the 
stock of seeds, he would return to Pennsyl- | mean time, would have made their clearings 
vania for a fresh supply, and, as sacks made | in the vicinity. The sites chosen by him 
of any less substantial fabric would not en-| are, many of them, well known, and are such 
dure the hard usage of the long trip through | as an artist or a poet would select—-open 
forests dense with underbrush and briers,| places on the loamy lands that border the 
he provided himself with leathern bags. | creeks—rich, secluded spots, hemmed in by 
Securely packed, the seeds were conveyed, | giant trees, picturesque ngw, but fifty years 
sometimes on the back of a horse, and not | ago, with their wild surroundings and the 
unfrequently on his own shoulders, either} primal silence, they must have been tenfold 
over a part of the old Indian trail that led | more so. 
from Fort Duquesne to Detroit,’‘by way of In personal appearance Chapman was a 
Fort Sandusky, or over what is styled in the | small, wiry man, full of restless activity; he 
appendix to “ Hutchins’s History of Boguet’s | had long dark hair, a scanty beard that was 
Expedition in 1764” the “second route| never shaved, and keen black eyes that 
through the wilderness of Ohio,” which} sparkled with a peculiar brightness. His 
would require him to traverse a distance of | dress was of the oddest description. Gen- 
one hundred and sixty-six miles in a west-| erally, even in the coldest weather, he went 
northwest direction from Fort Duquesne | barefooted, but sometimes, for his long jour- 
in order to reach the Black Fork of the Mo-| neys, he would make himself a rude pair of 
hican. sandals; at other times he would wear any 
This region, although it is now densely | cast-off foot-covering he chanced to find— 
populated, still possesses a romantic beauty | a boot on one foot and an old brogan or a 
that railroads and bustling towns can not} moccasin on the other. It appears to have 
obliterate—a country of forest-clad hills and | been a matter of conscience with him never 
green valleys, through which numerous | to purchase shoes, although he was rarely 
bright streams flow on their way to the! without money enough to do so. On one 
Ohio; but when Johnny Appleseed reached | occasion, in an unusually cold November, 
some lonely log-cabin he would find himself | while he was traveling barefooted through 
in a veritable wilderness. The old settlers | mud and snow, a settler who happened to 
say that the margins of the streams, near} possess a pair of shoes that were too small 
which the first settlements were generally | for his own use forced their acceptance upon 
inade, were thickly covered with a low, mat-| Johnny, declaring that it was sinful for a 
ted growth of small timber, while nearer to} human being to travel with naked feet in 
the water was a rank mass of long grass, in-| such weather. A few days afterward the 
terlaced with morning-glory and wild pea| donor was in the village that has since be- 
vines, among which funereal willows and | come the thriving city of Mansfield, and met 
clustering alders stood like sentinels on the} his beneficiary contentedly plodding along 
outpost of civilization. The hills, that rise | with his feet bare and half frozen. With 
almost to the dignity of mountains, were | some degree of anger he inquired for the 
crowned with forest trees, and in the coverts | cause of such foolish conduct, and received 
were innumerable bears, wolves, deer, and | for reply that Johnny had overtaken a poor, 
droves of wild hogs, that were as ferocious | barefooted family moving Westward, and as 
as any beast of prey. In the grass the mas-| they appeared to be in much greater need of 
sasauga and other venomous reptiles lurked | clothing than he was, he had given them the 
in such numbers that a settler named Chan-| shoes. His dress was generally composed 
dler has left the fact on record that during | of cast-off clothing, that he had taken in 
the first season of his residence, while mow- | payment for apple-trees ; and as the pioneers 
ing a little prairie which formed part of his | were far less extravagant than their descend- 
land, he killed over two hundred black rat-| ants in such matters, the homespun and 
tlesnakes in an area that would involve an buckskin garments that they discarded 
average destruction of one of these reptiles| would not be very elegant or serviceable. 
for each rod of land. The frontiers-man, | In his later years, however, he seems to have 
who felt himself sufficiently protected by | thought that even this kind of second-hand 
his rifle against wild beasts and hostile In-| raiment was too luxurious, as his principal 
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and, what is a bet- 





“THE TRIBES OF THE 


garment was made of a coffee sack, in which | 


he cut holes for his head and arms to pass 
through, and pronounced it “a very service- 


HEATHEN ARE ROUND ABOUT YOUR 
FLAME FOLLOWETI AFTER THEM.” 


} 


ter test, the 
of the settlements 
forbore to jeer at 
him. With grown- 
up people and boys 
he was usually reti- 
cent, but manifest- 
ed great afiection 
for little girls, al- 
ways having pieces 
of ribbon and gay 
calico to to 
his little favorites. 
Many a grandmoth- 
er in Ohio and In- 
dianacan remember 
the presents she re- 
ceived when a child 
from poor homeless 
Johnny Appleseed. 
When he consented 
to eat with any fam- 
ily he would neve1 
sit down to the ta- 
ble until he was 
assured that there 
was an ample sup- 
ply for the chil- 
dren ; and his sym- 
pathy for their 
youthful troubles 
and his kindness 
toward them made 
him friends among 
all the juveniles of 
the borders. 

The Indians also 
treated Johnny 
with the greatest 
kindness. By these 
wild and sanguina- 
ry savages he was regarded as a “ great 


boys 


give 
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DOORS, AND A DEVOURING 


|medicine man,” on account of his strange 


able cloak, and as good clothing as any man | 


need wear.” In the matter of head-gear his 
ment was with 
cook his mush, but this was open to the ob- 
jection that it did not protect his eyes from 
the beams of the sun; so he constructed a 
hat of pasteboard with an immense peak in 
front, and having thus secured an article 
that combined usefulness with economy, it 
became his permanent fashion. 

Thus strangely clad, he was perpetually 
wandering through and 
and suddenly appearing in white settle- 
ments and Indian villages; but there must 
have been some rare force of gentle goodness 
dwelling in his looks and breathing in his 
words, for it is the testimony of all who 
knew him that, notwithstanding his ridicu- 
lous attire, he was always treated with the 
greatest respect by the rudest frontiers-man, 


forests morasses, 


appearance, eccentric actions, and, especial- 
ly, the fortitude with which he could en- 


dure pain, in proof of which he would often 
taste was equally unique; his first experi- | 


a tin vessel that served to | 


thrust pins and needles into his flesh. His 
nervous sensibilities really seem to have 


| been less acute than those of ordinary peo- 


ple, for his method of treating the cuts and 
sores that were the consequences of his bare- 
footed wanderings through briers and thorns 
was to sear the wound with a red-hot iron, 
and then cure the burn. During the war 
of 1812, when the frontier settlers were tor- 
tured and slaughtered by the savage allies 


| of Great Britain, Johnny Appleseed contin- 


ued his wanderings, and was never harm- 
ed by the roving bands of hostile Indians. 
On many occasions the impunity with which 
he ranged the country enabled him to give 
the settlers warning of approaching dange1 
in time to allow them to take refuge in their 
block-houses before the savages could attack 
them. Our informant refers to one of these 

















| 





instances, when the news of Hull’s surrender 
came like a thunder-bolt upon the frontier. 
Large bands of Indians and British were 
destroying every thing before them and mur- 
dering defenseless women and children, and 
even the block-houses were not always a 
sufficient protection. At this time Johnny 
traveled day and night, warning the people 
of the approaching danger. He visited 
every cabin and delivered this message: 
“The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, and he 
hath anointed me to blow the trumpet in 
the wilderness, and sound an alarm in the 
forest ; for, behold, the tribes of the heathen 
are round about your doors, and a devourjng 
flame followeth after them.” The aged man 
who narrated this incident said that he 
could feel evea now the thrill that was 
caused by this prophetic announcement of 
the wild-looking herald of danger, who 
aroused the family on a bright moonlight 
midnight with his piercing voice. Refusing 
all offers of food and denying himself a 
moment’s rest, he traversed the border day 
and night until he had warned every settler 
of the approaching peril. 

His diet was as meagre as his clothing. 
He believed it to be a sin to kill any creat- 
ure for food, and thought that all that was 
necessary for human sustenance was pro- 
duced by the soil. He was also a strenuous 
opponent of the waste of food, and on one 
occasion, on approaching a log-cabin, he ob- 
served some fragments of bread floating upon 
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the surface of a bucket of slops that was in- 
tended for the pigs. He immediately fished 
them out, and when the housewife expressed 
her astonishment, he told her that it was an 
abuse of the gifts of a merciful God to allow 
the smallest quantity of any thing that was 
designed to supply the wants of mankind to 
be diverted from its purpose. 

In this instance, as in his whole life, the 
peculiar religious ideas of Johnny Appleseed 
were exemplified. He was a most earnest 
disciple of the faith tanght by Emanuel 
Swedenborg, and himself claimed to have 
frequent conversations with angels and spir- 
its; two of the latter, of the feminine gender, 
he asserted, had revealed to him that they 
were to be his wives in a future state if he 
abstained from a matrimonial alliance on 
earth. ‘He entertained a profound reverence 
for the revelations of the Swedish seer, and 
always carried a few old volumes with him. 
These he was very anxious should be read by 
every one, and he was probably not only the 
first colporteur in the wilderness of Ohio, but 
as he had no tract society to furnish him sup- 
plies, he certainly devised an original method 
of multiplying one book into a number, He 
divided his books into several pieces, leaving 
a portion at a log-cabin, and on a subsequent 
visit furnishing another fragment, and con- 
tinuing this process as diligently as though 
the work had been published in serial num- 
bers. By this plan he was enabled to furnish 
reading for several people at the same time, 


“NEWS RIGHT FRESH FROM HEAVEN.” 
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und out of one book: but it must have been 
a difticult undertaking for some nearly illit- 
erate backwoodsman to endeavor to compre- 
hend Swedenborg by a backward course of 


ling, when his first installment happened 


last fraction of the volume. John- 


’s faith in Swedenbore’s works was so 


reverential as almost to be superstitious. 


He was once asked if, in traveling barefoot- 
d through forests abounding with venomous 
afraid of being bitten. 
ili . le dre W his book 
said, “* This book is a1 
ible protection against all danger here 

and hereafter.” 
It was his custom, when he had been wel- 
omed to some hospitable log-house after a 
weary day « f journeying, to lie down on the 
puncheon tloor, and, after inquiring’ if his 
wuditors would hear “some news right fresh 
trom heaven,” produc e his few tattered hooks, 
unong which would be a New Testament, and 
read and expound until his uncultivated hear- 
would ¢: the spirit and glow of his 
thusiasm, while they scarcely comprehend- 


ed his language. lady who knew him in 


his later years writes in the following terms 
f one of these domiciliary readings of poor, 
self-sacrificing Johnny Appleseed: “ We can 
hear him read now, just as he did that sum- 
mer day, when we were busy quilting up 
stairs, and he lay near the door, his voice 
rising denunciatory and thrilling —strong 
and loud as the roar of wind and waves, 
then soft and soothing as the balmy airs that 
juivered the morning-glory leaves about his 
vray beard. His was a strange eloquence at 
times, and he was undoubtedly a man of gen- 
ius.” What ascene is presented to our im- 
agination! The interior of a primitive cabin, 
the wide, open fire pli », where a few sticks 
re burning beneath the iron pot in which 
he evening meal is cooking; around the fire- 
place the attentive group, composed of the 
sturdy pioneer and his wife and children, 
listening with a reverential awe to the 
“news right fresh from heaven *” 
ing on the floor, clad in rags, but with his 


and reelin- 


gray hairs gloriticd by the beams of the set- 
ting sun that flood through the open door 
and the unchinked logs of the humble build- 
ing, this poor wanderer, with the gift of gen- 
ius and eloquence, who believes with the 
faith of apostles and martyrs that God has 
appointed him a mission in the wilderness 
to preach the Gospel of love, and plant apple 
seeds that shall produce orchards for the 
benetit of men and women and little children 
whom he has never seen. If there is a sub- 
limer faith or a more genuine eloquence in 
richly decorated cathedrals and under bro- 
cade vestments, it would be worth a long 
journey to find it. 

Next to his advocacy of his peculiar relig- 
ious ideas, his enthusiasm for the cultivation 
if apple-trees in what he termed “the only 


proper way”—that is, from the seed—was the 
absorbing object of his life. Upon this, as 
upon religion, he was eloquent in his ap- 
peals. He would describe the growing and 
ripening fruit as such a rare and Seautiful 
gift of the Almighty with words that be 

came pictures, until his hearers could almost 
see its manifold forms of beauty present be- 
fore them. To his eloquence on this sub- 
ject, as well as to his actual labors in plant- 
ing nurseries, the country over which lhe 
traveled for so many years is largely indebt 

ed for its numerous orchards. But he de- 
nounced as absolute wickedness all devices 
of pruning and grafting, and would speak 
of the act of cutting a tree as if it were a 
cruc Ity inflicted upon a sentient being. 

Not only is he entitled to the fame of be- 
ing the earliest colporteur on the frontiers 
but in the work of protecting animals from 
abuse and suffering he preceded, while, in 
his smaller sphere, he equaled the zeal of the 
good Mr. Bergh. Whenever Johnny saw an 
animal abused, or heard of it, he would pur- 
chase it and give it to some more humane 
settler, on condition that it should be kindly 
treated and properly cared for. It frequent- 
ly happened that the long journey into the 
wilderness would cause the new settlers to 
be encumbered with lame and broken-down 
horses, that were turned loose to die. In 
the autumn Johnny would make a diligent 
search for all such animals, and, gathering 
them up, he would bargain for their food 
and shelter until the next spring, when he 
would lead them away to some good pasture 
for the summer. If they recovered so as to 
be capable of working, he would never sell 
them, but would lend or give them away, 
stipulating for their good usage. His con- 
ception of the absolute sin of inflicting pain 
or death upon any creature was not limited 
to the higher forms of animal life, but every 
thing that had being was to him, in the fact 
of its life, endowed with so much of the Di- 
vine Essence that to wound or destroy it 
was to inflict an injury upon some atom of 
Divinity. No Brahmin could be more con- 
cerned for the preservation of insect life, 
and the only occasion on which he destroyed 
a venomous reptile was a source of long re- 
gret, to which he could never refer without 
manifesting sadness. He had selected a suit- 
able place for planting apple seeds on « small 
prairie, and in order to prepare the ground 
he was mowing the long grass, when he was 
bitten by a rattlesnake. In describing the 
event he sighed heavily, and said, “ Poor 
fellow, he only just touched me, when I, in 
the heat of my ungodly passion, put the heel 
of my scythe in him, and,went away. Some 
time afterward I went back, and there lay 
the poor fellow dead.” Numerous anecdotes 
bearing upon his respect for every form of 
life are preserved, and form the staple of pi- 
oneer recollections. On one occasion, a cool 
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autumnal night, when Johnny, who always 
camped out in preference to sleeping in a 
house, had built a fire near which he intend- 
ed to pass the night, he noticed that the 
blaze attracted large numbers of mosquitoes, 
many of whom flew too near to his fire and 
were burned. He immediately brought wa- 
ter and quenched the fire, accounting for his 
conduct afterward by saying, ‘God forbid 
that I should build a fire for my comfort 
which should be the means of destroying 
any of His creatures!” At another time he 
removed the fire he had built near a hollow 
log, and slept on the snow, because he found 
that the log contained a bear and her cubs, 
whom, he said, he did not wish to disturb. 
And this unwillingness to inflict pain or 
death was equally strong when he was a suf- 
ferer by it, as the following will show. 
Johnny had been assisting some settlers to 
make a road through the woods, and in the 
course of their work they accidentally de- 
stroyed a hornets’ nest. One of the angry 
insects soon found a lodgment under John- 
ny’s coffee-sack cloak, but although it stung 
him repeatedly he removed it with the great- 
est gentleness. The men who were present 
laughingly asked him why he did not kill it. 
fo which he gravely replied that “ It would 
aot be right to kill the poor thing, for it did 
not intend to hurt me.” 

Theoretically he was as methodical in 
matters of business as any merchant. In 
addition to their picturesqueness, the loca- 
tions of lis nurseries were all fixed with a 
view to a probable demand for the trees by 
the time they had attained sufficient growth 
for transplanting. He would give them 
away to those who could not pay for them. 
Generally, however, he sold them for old 
clothing or a supply of corn meal; but he 
preferred to receive a note payable at some 
indefinite period. When this was accom- 
plished he seemed to think that the transac- 
tion was completed in a business-like way; 
but if the giver of the note did not attend to 
its payment, the holder of it never troubled 
himself about its collection. His expenses 
for food and clothing were so very limited 
that, notwithstanding his freedom from the 
auri sacra fames, he was frequently in pos- 
session of more money than he cared to keep, 
and it was quickly disposed of for wintering 
infirm horses, or given to some poor family 
whom the ague had prostrated or the acci- 
dents of border life impoverished. In a sin- 
gle instance only he is known to have in- 
vested his surplus means in the purchase of 
land, having received a deed from Alexan- 
der Finley, of Mohican Township, Ashland 
County, Ohio, for a part of the southwest 
quarter of section twenty-six ; but with his 
customary indifference to matters of value, 
Johnny failed to record the deed, and lost it. 
Only a few years ago the property was in 
litigation. 


| happy one. 


We must not leave the reader under the 
impression that this man’s life, so full of 
hardship and perils, was a gloomy or un- 
There is an element of human 
pride in all martyrdom, which, if it does not 
soften the pains, stimulates the power of en- 
durance. Johnny’s life was made serenely 
happy by the conviction that he was living 
like the primitive Christians. Nor was he 
devoid of a keen humor, to which he ocea 
sionally gave vent, as the following wil 
show. Toward the latter part of Johnny’s 
career in Ohio an itinerant missionary found 
his way to the village of Mansfield, and 
preached to an open-air congregation. The 
discourse was tediously lengthy, and unneec- 
essarily severe upon the sin of extravagance, 
which was beginning to manifest itself 
among the pioneers by an occasional indul- 
gence in the carnal vanities of calico and 
“ store tea.” There was a good deal of th 
Pharisaic leaven in the preacher, who very 
frequently emphasized his discourse by the 
inquiry, “ Where now is there a man who, 
like the primitive Christians, is traveling to 
heaven barefooted and clad in coarse rai- 
ment?” When this interrogation had been 
repeated beyond all reasonable endurance, 
Johnny rose from the log on which he was 
reclining, and advancing to the speaker, he 
placed one of his bare feet upon the stump 
which served for a pulpit, and pointing to 
his coffee-sack garment, he quietly said, 
“Here’s your primitive Christian!” The 
well-clothed missionary hesitated and stam- 
mered and dismissed the congregation. His 
pet antithesis was destroyed by Johnny’s 
personal appearance, which was far more 
primitive than the preacher cared to copy. 

Some of the pioneers were disposed to 
think that Johnny’s humor was the cause of 
an extensive practical joke; but it is gener- 
ally conceded now that a wide-spread annoy- 
ance was really the result of his belief that 
the offensively odored weed known in the 
West as the dog-fennel, but more generally 
styled the May-weed, possessed valuable 
antimalarial virtues. He procured some 
seeds of the plant in Pennsylvania, and sow- 
ed them in the vicinity of every house in 
the region of his travels. The consequence 
was that successive flourishing crops of the 
weed spread over the whole country, and 
caused almost as much trouble as the dis- 
ease it was intended to ward off; and to this 
day the dog-fennel, introduced by Johnny 
Appleseed, is one of the worst grievances of 
the Ohio farmers. 

fm 1838—thirty-seven years after his ap- 
pearance on Licking Creek—Johnny noticed 
that civilization, wealth, and population 
were pressing into the wilderness of ‘Ohio. 
Hitherto he had easily kept just in advance 
of the wave of settlement; but now towns 
and churches were making their appearance, 
and even, at long intervals, the stage-driver’s 
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declined to eat wit] 
the family, but ae- 
cepted some bread 
and milk, which he 
partook of sitting 
on the door - step 
and gazing on the 
setting sun. Later 
in the evening he 
delivered his “news 
right fresh from 
heaven” by reading 
the Beatitudes. De- 
clining other ac 
commodation, he 
slept, as usual, on 
the floor, and in the 
early morning he 
was found with his 
features all aglow 
with a superna! 
light, and his body 
so near death that 
his tongue refuse 
its office. The phy 
sician, who wa 
hastily summoned 
pronounced him dy 
ing, but added that 
he had never seen 2 
man in so placid a 
state at the ap 
proach of death. At 
seventy*two years 
of age, forty-six of 
which had been de 
voted to his self-im- 
posed mission, he 
ripened into deatl 


4 . as naturally and 
HERES YOUR PRIMITIVE CHRISTIAN, . 


horn broke the silence of the grand old for- 


ests, and he felt that his work was done in 
the region in which he had labored so long. 
He visited every house, and took a solemn 
farewell of all the families. The little girls 
who had been delighted with his gifts of 
fragments of calico and ribbons had become 
sober matrons, and the boys who had won- 
dered at his ability to bear the pain caused 
by running needles into his flesh were heads 
of families. With parting words of admoni- 
tion he left them, and turned his steps stead- 
ily toward the setting sun. 


During the succeeding nine years he pur- 


sued his eccentric avocation on the western 
border of Ohio and in Indiana. In the sum- 
mer of 1847, when his labors had’ literally 
borne fruit over a hundred thousand square 
miles of territory, at the close of a warm day, 
after traveling twenty miles, he entered the 
house of a settler in Allen County, Indiana, 
umd was, as usual, warmly welcomed. He 


beautifully as the 
seeds of hisown planting had grown into fibre 
and bud and blossom and the matured fruit 
Thus died one of the memorable men of 
pioneer times, who never inflicted pain o1 
knew an enemy—a man of strange habits, in 
whom there dwelt a comprehensive lov: 
that reached with one hand downward t 
the lowest forms of life, and with the othe 
upward to the very throne of God. A labor 
ing, self-denying benefactor of his race 
homeless, solitary, and ragged, he trod thi 
thorny earth with bare and bleeding feet 
intent only upon making the wilderness 
fruitful. Now “no man knoweth of his sep- 
ulehre ;” but his deeds will live in the fra 
grance of the apple blossoms he loved so 
well, and the story of his life, however crude- 
ly narrated, will be a perpetual proof that 
true heroism, pure benevolence, noble vir- 
tues, and deeds that deserve immortality 
may be found under meanest apparel, and 
far from gilded halls and towering spires. 
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RAMBLES IN THE WEST INDIES.* 


1 F the reader will open a map of the West 
Indies he will observe a group of small 


slands sweeping southward in a graceful 





| mance—Vesuvius and the Bay of Naples re- 


peated again and again with every possible 
variation of the same type of beauty. No 


urve from Porto Rico, the most easterly of | fairy-land of the poet’s imagination could be 


the great Antilles, till the southern extrem- 


ty almost touches the delta of the Orinoco | 
River. These are the Caribbee Islands, among | 


the most beautiful and most delightful of the 
Vest Indies. But, although lying in such 


lose proximity to the familiar islands of the | 


rreat Antilles, being, as it were, smaller mem- 
vers of the same family, they are compara- 
ively an unknown world, and, with the ex- 
‘eption of St. Thomas, rarely visited by the 
iourist or scientific explorer. 

As viewed from the sea, «ach presents lit- 
tle but the appearance of a volcanic cone, 
whose subterranean fires are slumbering in 
suspicious repose. The character of the 
vhole group is volcanic, and each little isl- 
ind appears to be but the jutting out above 
he surface of the water of a vast mountain, 
lown whose Titanic shoulders lava and ash- 
s have slidden from age to age, changing 
inder the magic influence of tropical air and 
sun into soils of exhaustless fertility. The 
scenery is full of wonderful beauty and ro- 

* At Last: A Christmas in the West Indies. By 
‘HARLES Kinesiry. With illustrations. New York: 
Marper and Brothers. 


more enchanting. With a climate such as 
Eden’s must have been, a perfect garden of 
God, these islands appear to have been made 
| for the favored dwelling-place of the human 
race, 

Responding to the wondrous creative in- 
fluence of the tropics, the mountain slopes, 
the swamps and plains, even the waters of 
the surrounding seas, teem with all new 
and strange forms of animal and vegetable 
life, and the lover of natural investigation 
finds himself completely encircled by untold 
and unrevealed treasures. 

Attracted by this wealth of beauty and 
interest, a well-known English author, Mr. 
Charles Kingsley, has recently visited these 
delightful islands, and has written an ac- 
count of his travels, setting forth the glories 
of the region through which he passed in 
such spirited and enthusiastic terms as must 
tempt many to follow his example. For lack 
of more substantial enjoyment we propose 
to do so in imagination, and shall find Mr. 
Kingsley the most charming of traveling 
companions. Though an Englishman, he 
never grumbles. His pages are unencum- 
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GULF-WEED. 


bered with complaints, and one would never 
suspect from the genial flow of his narrative 
that he ever encountered extortionate land- 
lords, bad beds, poor coffee, and other evils 
so constantly berated by the common En- 
glish traveler. His cheerfulness is perennial; 
his enthusiasm fresh and constant asachild’s. 
He observes nature with the eye of an artist, 
and describes with all the glow and ardor of 
a poet. 

It had been, he says, the dream of forty 
vears to visit the West Indies, and “at last” 
the dream was fulfilled. On a chill Decem- 
ber day he set sail from Southampton, and 
passed out by Hurst Castle and the Needles 
into the sea, whose friendly waves, racing 
southward before the violent northeastern 
wind, gave him onward lifts toward the 
land of his desire. It was all like a dream 

the sheres and headlands of old England 
lying cold and colorless in the December 
twilight; the broad waves, their heads torn 
off in spray; and, far ahead, seen only in 
imagination, the fair land of perpetual sum- 
mer toward which he was bound. His act- 


ive mind, however, could not subsist upon 
dreams even for a season, and with the eye 
of a skillful naturalist he scanned the sur- 
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face of the water, discover- 
ing evidences of noctiluce 
life, 
Vg wis until after days of delicious 
during which the 
gradual change of tempera- 
ture gave unmistakable to- 
kens of nearness to the 
home of the summer and 
the sun, the first fragments 
of gulf-weed drifted past, 
and quite a little excitement 
arose on board ship, speci- 
mens being eagerly fished 
for over the bows. 

Clinging to the sprigs of 
culf-weed, or are 
whole families of tiny crabs, 
zoophytes, mollusks, and 
other small specimens of 
animal life, which, like the 
plant which shelters them, 
are found in 
the world. But, owing to 
the speed of the vessel, Mr. 
Kingsley was unable to ob- 
tain many specimens, twelve 
knots an hour being a pace 
sufficient to tear off the 
weed, as it is hauled along- 
side, all living things which 
are not rooted to it. 

He got, therefore, no crus- 
tacea; neither did he get a 
single specimen of the cala- 
maries, which may 
scribed as cuttle-fish, whose 
arms carry hooks as well as 
suckers, the lingering descendants of a most 
ancient form, which existed at least as fai 
back as the era of the shallow oolitie seas, x 
or y thousand years ago. 


and other tiny ocean 


{ vw Y repose, 


sargasso, 


nowhere else 


be de- 


The only parasites 
he obtained were a tiny curled spirorbis, a 
lepraria, with its thousandfold cells, and a 
tiny polyp, belonging to the campanularias, 
with a creeping stem, which sends up here 
and there a yellow-stalked bell. 

This gulf-weed has not, as some might 
fancy from its name, any thing to do with 
the Gulf Stream. It is found floating be- 
tween the Gulf Stream and the equatorial 
current, drifting slowly about on the surface 
of the water, and is totally unlike, both in 
its nature and its habits, any weed found in 
other waters. A theory exists, which Mr. 
Kingsley calls “not altogether impossible,” 
that, the floating fields of sargasso mark the 
site of an Atlantic continent, sunk ages since, 
and the traveler looks upon it poetically as a 
waif which has lost long ago the habit of cling- 
ing to a rock or sea bottom, and propagates 
itself forever floating, drifting restlessly back 
and forth, as if in search of the rocks where 
it once grew. 

The sargasso is of a rich orange hue, and 
when seen floating in fields on the surface of 
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the water appears like a tangled mass dotted 
with tiny yellow spots; but when drawn 
fresh from the water and carefully exam- 
ined, it resembles not a sea-weed so much as 
a sprig of some willow-leaved shrub, burden- 
ed with yellow berries, large and small. 
Every broken bit of it seems growing and 
throwing out ever new berries and leaves, 
wr what, for want of a better word, must be 
called leaves in a sea-weed. It must be re- 
membered that the frond of a sea-weed is not 
merely leaf, but root also; that it not only 
breathes air, but feeds on water; and that 
even the so-called root by which a sea-weed 
holds to the rocks is really only an anchor 
clinging mechanically to the stone, but not 
deriving, as the root of a land-plant would, 
any nourishment from it. Therefore it is 
that to grow while uprooted and floating, 
though impossible to most land-plants, is 
easy enough to many sea-weeds, and espe- 
cially to the sargasso. 

The flying-fish, those tiny elves of the sea, 
next attract the attention and awaken the 
delight of the tourist. Who among those 
familiar with tropical seas has not spent 
hours of lazy enjoyment, lounging on the 
vessel’s deck, watching the flight of those 
airy creatures, passing from wave to wave 
like a flash of silver? We scarcely believe 
that any one who has carefully watched 
their habits will aftirm that their wings 





possess a merely balancing power, as has 
been stated in much learned writing on the 
subject. It is hardly possible that so long 
a flight can be obtained by a forward rush 
under water; and, as Mr. Kingsley remarks, 
“the plain fact that they renew their flight 
after touching, and only touching, the sur 
face would seem to show that it was not 
due only to the original impetus, for that 
would be retarded, instead of being 
ed, every time they touched.” 

After two weeks of pleasant sailing Mr 
Kingsley obtained his first view of tropical] 


quicken- 


shores. The first land sighted was a round- 
ed hill some fifteen hundred feet high, which 
was the and of Virgin Gerda, St. John ap- 
pearing next on the herizon, then Tortola, 
and, last of all, St. Thomas; all pink and 
purple in the sun, and warm gray in the 
shadow, which, on nearing them, changed 
to the richest ereen of scrub and down, with 
bright yellow and rusty recks, plainly lava, 
in low cliffs along the shore. Every where 
the lava cliffs appeared freshly broken, top- 
pling down in dust and boulders; but there 
had, apparently, been no upheaval since the 
land took its present shape. There is ne 
race of raised beaches, or of the terraces 
which would have inevitably been formed 
by upheaval on the soft sides of the lava 
hills. The numberless deep channels which 
part the isles and islets would rather mark 
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lepression still going on. Most beautiful, 
meanwhile, are the winding channels of 
blue water, like land-locked lakes, which 
part the Virgins from each other; and 
beautiful the white triangular sails of the 
canoe-rigged craft which beat up and down | 
them through strong currents and cockling | 
seas. The clear air, the still, soft outlines, 
the rich and yet delicate coloring, stir up a 
sense of purity and freshness and peace and 
cheerfulness, such as is awakened by certain 
views of the Mediterranean and its shores. 
As the vessel passed along into the nar- 
row channel between steep green hills, lead- 
ing to the harbor, at the head of which, 
piled up among orange-trees, were the scar- 
let and purple roofs of St. Thomas, all the 


glory and richness of tropical vegetation 
burst upon the eyes of the enthusiastic 
traveler. Tall aloes, gray-blue cerei, fruit 
trees with dark, bay-like foliage, crowned 
the cliffs, and covered with wild, luxuriant 
growth the steep sides of the hills. Nature 
in this land of perpetual summer puts forth 
her powers with strange eagerness, conceal- 
ing with the growth of a single month every 
scar which man in his clumsiness leaves on 
the earth’s surface. 

And now, when the vessel dropped anchor 
in the sheltered harbor, came the moment so 
long wished for, when the dream of forty 
years was to be translated into fact at last, 
when the tourist’s feet were to tread tropical 
soil. With the true enthusiasm of a lover 
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of nature, he avoided the town, and, taking 
a small boat from the ship, rowed to a white 
sand beach a quarter of a mile off, where he 
leaped ashore, and stood for a time over- 
whelmed with astonishment and delight at 
the wonderful wealth of life by which he 
was surrounded. He says: “ The massive- 
ness, the strangeness, the variety, the very 
length of the young and still growing shoots 
was a wonder. We tried, at first in vain, to 
fix our eyes on some one dominant or typical 
form, while every form was clamoring, as it 
were, to be looked at, and a fresh dryad 
gazed out of every bush, and with wooing 
eyes asked to be wooed again. Here we saw 
our first melocactus, and our first night- 
blowing cereus, creepi'g over the rocks. 
We found our first tropic orchid, with white, 
lilac, and purple flowers on a stalk three feet 
high. We saw our first wild pines clinging 
parasitic on the boughs of strange trees, or 
nestling among the angularlimb-like shoots 
of the columnar cereus. We learned to dis- 
tinguish the poisonous manchineel, whose 
milky juice, by mere dropping on the skin, 
burns like the poisoned tunic of Nessus, and 
will even, when the head is injured by it, 
cause blindness and death.” 

Among other flowering shrubs growing in 
this small bit of earthly paradise were some 
fine specimens of the frangipanni, whose 


name is familiar all over the world as that | 


of a delicate and favorite toilet perfume. It 
is described as a tall and almost leafless 
shrub, with thick, fleshy branches, some spe- 
cies bearing white, others red flowers, which 
have the fragrance peculiar to the jasmine, 
the tuberose, the orange, the night-flowering 
cereus, and some other delicate tropical blos- 
soms. But Mr. Kingsley’s time in this en- 
chanting spot was limited, and he rowed 
back to the ship over a bottom of white 
sand, on which were patches of the short 
manati-grass, one of the few flowering plants 


which, like the zostera, or grass-wrack, grows | 


on the bed of the sea. 
After this taste of tropical enjoyment Mr. 


among new glories and wonders. 
We have already spoken of the volcanic 
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character of these islands, and the beanty 
and picturesqueness of the scenery formed 
by the lofty cones, whose sides are scarred 
by rents and fissures, the results of upheavals 
of ages long past. Passing Saba, St. Eusta- 
tius, and St. Kitt’s in rapid succession, the 
traveler arrives at Antigua, which is lower, 
longer, and flatter than the other islands, but 


whose subterranean fires are still in active 


commotion, as is proved by the frequent 
earthquakes by which the island is shaken. 


| The low cliffs of ashes and voleanie boulders 
| are not inviting, and the traveler passed on 


by the lonely rock of Redonda toward a 
mighty mountain, the summit of which, as 
he approached it, lay concealed under a 
sheet of cloud. This was Guadeloupe. 
Guadeloupe, as some of our readers may 
know, consists, properly speaking, of two 


| islands, divided by a swamp and a narrow 
Kingsley sailed southward down the islands, | 


salt-water river. The eastward half, or 


| Grande Terre, which is composed of marine 


strata, is hardly seen from the westward, 
and then only at a dis- 

tance, first behind the 

Basse Terre, and then 

behind other little isl- 

ands, The Saintes and 

Marie Galante. But 

the westward island 

rising in one lofty vol- 

canic mass, is perhaps, 

for mere grandeur, the 

grandest in the arehi- 

The mount- 
among which 
are, it is said, four- 
teen extinct craters— 
range upward higher 


pelago. 


ains 












THE LAST 


orries and glens of stupendous size. 


The 
forest growths are of great magnificence. 
1. 


finy knots on distant cliff-tops, when looked 
it through the glass, are found to be single 
Gul- 
ls of feet in depth, rushing down- 


trees of enormous height and breadth. 
lies hundre 
ward toward the sea, represent the force of 


the torrents which have helped, through 









thousands of rainy seasons, to scoop them 
ont and down. 
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But all this grandeur and richness cul- 
minates, toward the southern end, in one 
great crater-peak 5000 feet in height, at the 
foot of which lies the port of Basse Terre, or 
Bourg St. Francois. 

Writing of the mountain of Guadeloupe, 
which stands as a frowning giant, black and 
terrible, above a region of beauty and peace, 
Mr. Kingsley indulges in a bit of delicious 
description. He says: 

“ We never were so fortunate as to see the 
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Souftriére entirely free from cloud. The 
lower, wider, and more ancient crater was 
generally clear; but out of the midst of it 
rose a second cone buried in darkness and 
mist. Once only we caught sight of part 
of its lip, and the spectacle was one not to 
he forgotten. The sun was rising behind 
the hills. The purple mountain was backed 
by clear blue sky. High above it hung 
sheets of orange cloud lighted from under- 
neath; lower down, and close upon the hill- 
tops, curved sheets of bright white mist, and 
under them, again, the crater wreathed with 
gray vapor, among which, at one moment, 
we could discern portions of its lip; not 
smooth, like that of Vesuvius, but broken 
into awful peaks and chasms hundreds of 
feet in height. As the sun rose, level lights 
of golden green streamed round the peak 
right and left over the downs; but only for 
awhile. As the sky-clouds vanished in his 
blazing rays, earth-clouds rolled up below 
trom the valleys behind; wreathed and wel- 
tered about the great black teeth of the cra- 
ter; and then, sinking among them and be- 
low them, shrouded the whole cone in pur- 
ple darkness for the day; while in the fore- 
ground blazed in the sunshine broad slopes 
of cane-field; below them again the town, 
with handsome houses and old-fashioned 
churches and convents, dating possibly from 
the seventeenth century, embowered in man- 
gos, tamarinds, and palmistes; and along 
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the beach a market beneath a row of trees, 
with canoes drawn up to be unladen, and gay 
dresses of every hue. The surf whispered 
softly on the beach. The cheerful murmm 
of voices came off the shore, and above it the 
tinkling of some little bell, callir 
folks to early mass.” 

A brilliant, exquisite picture, but one 
through which runs the sombre element of 
perpetual danger. The mountain is any 
thing but a peaceful neighbor. In the erup- 
tion of 1797 he hurled out vast volumes of 
pumice, ashes, and sulphureous vapors, and 


1g good 


since then he has shown an ugly and uncer- 
tain humor. Smoke by day, and flame by 
night—or probably that light reflected from 
below which is often mistaken for flame in 
volcanic eruptions—have been seen again 
and again above the crater; and the awful 
earthquake of 1843 proves that his capacity 
for mischief is unabated. 

Passing southward, and landing at St. 
Lucia, the tourist was anxious to obtain 
specimens of that abominable reptile, the 
fer-de-lance, or rat-tailed snake, which is 
the pest of this island, as well as of the neigh- 
boring island of Martinique. In Great Mar- 
tiniqne—so the French say—it is dangerous 
to travel through certain woodlands on ac- 
count of this reptile, who lies along a bough, 


and strikes, without provocation, at horse or 


man. This statement is probably an exag- 
geration, as in St. Lucia such is not the case. 


THE MONOS BOUA.—[SEE PAGE 547.) 
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Che snake attacks no oftener than other ven- 
omous snakes—that is, when trodden on or 
when his retreat is cut off. At all events, it 
seems easy enough to kill him. These fer- 
de-lances are a great pest in St. Lucia, and 
it is said that as many as thirty of them 
were killed in clearing a small piece of land 
near Government House. The present Lieu- 
tenant-Governor has offered a small reward 
for the head of every rat-tailed snake killed; 
and the number brought in the first month 
almost incredible. Certainly it was 
high time to make a crusade against these 
unwelcome denizens. According to a gov- 
ernment report, nineteen persons were killed 
by them in one small parish in the year 1849; 
and the death, though by no means certain, 
is. when it befalls, a hideous death enough. 
It is a singular fact that this snake, so 
fatal to man, has no power against another 
West Indian snake, almost equally common, 
namely, the cribo. This brave animal, close- 
ly connected with the common water-snake, 
is perfectly harmless, and a welcome guest in 
West Indian houses, because he clears them 
of rats. He is some six or eight feet long, 
black, with more or less bright yellow about 
the tail and under the stomach. He not 
mly faces the fer-de-lance, who is often as 
big as he, but kills and eats him. It was 
but recently that the population of Care- 
nage turned out to see a fight in a tree be- 
tween a cribo and a fer-de-lance, of about 


was 


equal size, which, after a two hours’ strug 


gle, ended in the cribo swallowing the fer- 
de-lance head foremost. But when he had 
got his adversary about one-third down, the 
Creoles, seeing that all the sport was over, 
rewarded the brave cribo by killing both, 
and preserving them as a curiosity in spirits. 

Among all these islands St. Lucia may be 
classed as one of the most beautiful ; not on 
account of the size or form of its central 
mass, Which is surpassed by that of several 
others, but on account of those two extraor- 
dinary mountains at its southwestern end, 
which, while all conical hills in the French 
islands are called pitons, bear the name of 
The Pitons par excellence. From most ele- 
vated points in the island their twin peaks 
may be seen jutting up over the other hills, 
like, according to irreverent sailors, the tips 
of a donkey’s ears. But as the steamer runs 
southward along the shore these two peaks 
open out, and you find yourself in deep wa- 
ter close to the base of two obelisks rathe? 
than mountains, which rise sheer out of the 
sea, one to the height of 2710, the other to 
that of 2680 feet, about a mile from each 
other. Between them is the loveliest little 
bay; and behind them green wooded slopes 
rise toward the rearward mountain of the 
Souffriére. The whole glitters clear and 
keen in blazing sunshine; but behind, black 
depths of cloud and gray sheets of rain 
shroud all the central highlands in mystery 
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and sadness. Beyond them, without ashore, 
spreads the open sea. At the back of these 
two Pitons is the Souffriére, probably the re- 
mains of the old crater, now fallen in, and 
only 1000 feet above the sea. 

The next link in the chain, as the steamer 
runs southward, is St. Vincent; a single vol- 
canic peak, like St. Kitt’s or the Basse Terre 
of Guadeloupe. After passing St. Vincent 
the course lies along the shores of The Gren- 
adines. For sixty miles long low islands 
of quaint forms and euphonious names 

secquia, Mustique, Canonau, Carriacou, Isle 
de Rhone—rise a few hundred feet out of 
the unfathomable sea, bare of wood, edged 
with cliffs and streaks of red and gray rock. 
Their number, is counted at three hundred. 
The largest of them all is not 8000 acres in 
extent; the smallest about 600. A quiet 
prosperous race of little yeomen, besides a 
a few planters, dwell there ; the latter feed- 





ing and exporting much stock, the forme: 
much provisions, and both troubling them 
selves less than of yore with sugar and cot 
ton. 

At last Trinidad, which is the southern 
termination of this chain of islands, appear 
ed as a long line of coast, generally level 
with the water’s edge, and green with man- 
groves or dotted with cocoa-palms; and the 
blue sea, stained by the outpouring waters 
of the Orinoco, changed to a foul bottle- 
green. There was South America. As the 
steamer stopped at last in Port of Spain, het 
screw whirled up from the bottom clouds ot 
yellow mud, the mingled deposits of the 
Carony and the Orinoco. 


Port of Spain, like most tropical cities, 


consists of straight, level streets, lines of 


low houses with no pretension to architect- 
ural beauty, evil smells of all descriptions, 


swarmsof dogs, vultures, chickens, and goats 


THE COCAL.—[SEE PAGE 853.) 
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THE BOTANIC GARDENS, PORT OF SPAIN, 





and multitudes of people who are doing | beings in Port of Spain alone without visi- 
nothing. There are said to be 8000 human | ble means of subsistence, and you congratu- 


late the city on being such 
an Elysium that people can 
live there—not without eat- 
ing, for every person you pass 
is eating something or other 
all day long —but without 
working. The fact is that 
though these natives will eat 
as much and more than a Enu- 
ropean, if they ean get it, they 
can do well without food, and 
feed, as do the Lazzaroni, on 
mere heat and light. The 
best substitute for a dinne1 
is a sleep under a south wail 
in the blazing sun; and there 
are plenty of south walls in 
Port of Spain. 
3ut one turns from the 
disgusting sights of the com- 
mon street to feast his eyes 
on the luxuriant paradise of 
flowers and fruits in which 
the whole city is embowered. 
Bignonias, roses, jasmine, and 
all varieties of flowering 
shrubs and vines creep and 
scramble over every thing, 
and on every side rise the 
palms, towering above the 
lower growths, breaking 
through and, as it were, de- 
fying the soft-rounded forms 
LITTLE ANTORATER. of the broad-leaved vegeta- 
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tion by the stern grace of their simple lines; 
the immovable pillar-stem looking the more 
immovable beneath the toss and lash and 
licker of the long leaves as they awake out 
of their sunlit sleep, and rage impatiently for 
a while before the mountain gusts, and fall 
asleep again. Like a Greek statue in a lux- 
urious drawing-room, sharp cut, cold, virgin- 
al; shaming, by the grandeur of mere form, 
the voluptuousness of mere color; so stands 
the palm; a thing to be worshiped rather 
than to be loved. 

The Botanic Gardens of Port of Spain 
are a perfect wilderness of vegetable won- 
ders. Palms from every quarter of the trop- 
ics are grouped together in picturesque ar- 
rangement; palms with smooth stems, or 
with prickly ones, with fan leaves, feather 
leaves, leaves (as in the wine-palm) like 
Venus’s-hair fern; some, again, like the co- 
-orite, almost stemless, rising in a huge os- 
trich plume, which tosses in the land breeze, 
till the long, stiff leaflets seem to whirl like 
the spokes of a green glass wheel. 

Strange, indeed, is the musie caused by 
the clashing together of these huge leaves. 
Chey creak and rattle sadly in the wind, as 
if perpetually mourning some lost treasure. 
Here, also, may be found great tamarind- 
trees, and the sandbox, whose dried seed- 
vessels explode with a noise like the firing 
of a pistol. Every where swarm butterflies 
of every hue, wasps and bees, black and 


brown and steel-blue, building their delicate | 


nests in every corner. Ants’ nests, too, 
hang from the boughs, looking like huge 
hard lumps of clay. Lizards run about the 
walks in plenty, or stretch themselves along 


the branches in the sun; and high over your 
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head, in the topmost boughs, noisy paroquets 
| scream and chatter all day long. 

The islands of the Bocas, or Boea de 
Monos, as they were called by the ancient 
| Spaniards, in honor of a race of monkeys 
jlong since extinct, are situated at a short 
distance from Trinidad, and thither went 
Mr. Kingsley to see tropical coast scenery, 
and to get, if possible, some guacharo birds 
(pronounced hudchiro), 

These islands are of a peculiar geological 
formation, worthy the attention of the sci- 
|entific traveler. On approaching the first 
group they appear like isolated remnants 
of limestone, the biggest perhaps one hun- 
| dred yards long by one hundred feet high, 
|channeled and honey-combed into strange 
shapes by rain and waves. They are cov- 
| ered almost exclusively by matapalos, which 
seemed to have strangled the original trees 
and established themselves in every cranny 
of the rocks, sending out arms, legs, fingers, 
ropes, pillars, and what not of live hold- 
| fasts over every rock and over each other, 
till little but the ubiquitous seguine and 
penguins find room or sustenance among 
them. 

A little farther on is a group of larger 
Bocas, three in number. In an exquisite 
little land-locked cove the travelers beached 
their boat, and sat down beneath the ambe1 
shade of the palms to enjoy the scene of 
natural beauty and repose. Right and left 
were steep rocks wooded down almost to 
the sea, and worn into black caves and 
crannies, festooned with the night-blowing 
cereus, Which crawls about with hairy green 
legs, like a tangle of giant spiders. 

Scattered all about on the shingle were 
strange shells, bits of coral, cocoa-nuts and 
their fragments, the round scaly fruit of the 
Mauritia palm, which had probably floated 
across the gulf from the forests of the Ori- 
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noco or the Carony, and the long seeds of the 
iangrove, in shape like a roach-fisher’s float, 
and already germinating, their leaves show- 
ing at the upper end, a tiny root at the low- 
el In that shingle they will not take root; 
but they are quite ready to go to sea again 
next tide, and wander on for weeks, and for 
hundreds of miles, till they run ashore a 
last on a congenial bed of mud, throw out 
pider legs right and left, and hide the foul 
mire with their gay green leaves. 

On a little strip of flat ground behind the 
beach stood a three-roomed cottage—of 
course on stilts a shed which serves as a 
kitchen, and a third ruined building tenant- 


ed mostly by lizards and creeping flowers. 





HIGH WOODLS8, 


THE 


This was the home of the lord of the cove, a 
gallant red-bearded Scotsman, with a head 
and a heart, his handsome Creole wife, and 
lovely brownish children, with no more 
clothes on than they could help. At this 
hospitable and secluded home Mr. Kingsley 
passed the night, and, as often happens i 
the tropics, his shumbers were not altogeth- 
er undisturbed, for shortly after he had be 
come unconscious of the chorus of toads and 
cicadas his hammock came down by th« 
head. Next there rushed down the mount 
ain a storm of wind and rain, which mad 
the cocoa leaves flap and creak and rattk 
against the gable of the house, and set every 


door and window banging till they were 
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caught and brought to reason. And be- 


tween the howls of the wind he became 
aware of a strange noise from seaward—a 
booming, or rather humming, most like that 
which a locomotive sometimes makes when 
blowing off steam. It was faint and dis- 
tant, but deep and strong enough to set one 
suessing its cause. The sea beating into 
caves seemed at first the simplest answer. 
But the water was so still on this side of 
the island that one could barely hear the 
lap of the ripple on the shingle twenty 
yards off, and the nearest surf was several 
miles away over a mountain a thousand feet 
high. Going to bathe in the morning, he 
heard again, in perfect calm, the same mys- 
terious booming sound, and discovered that 
it came from under the water, and was 
made by that famous creature known as the 
drum-fish, which frequents ll tropical sea- 
coasts. 

In the morning early he rowed away 
again, full of longing, but not of hope, of 
reaching one or other of the guacharo caves; 
but the tumbling swells coming in from the 
outer sea precluded all chance of entering a 
cave, and he was forced to row away with 
wistful eyes, and leave the guacharo in un- 
disturbed repose. These birds are nocturnal 
in their habits, trooping forth from their sea- 
bound homes especially on moonlight nights 
to feed on peculiar kinds of nuts and fruits. 
They are very difficult to capture, and when 
once secured, rarely live away from their 
natural haunts. 

The primeval forest, or high woods, as it 
is called in the tropics, is aregion with which, 
even through life-long study, one could 
never grow familiar. A world of confusion 
and mystery, it fills the beholder with awe 
and terror. One is afraid at first to venture 
in fifty yards, and, indeed, without a compass 
and skillful guide one must be lost in the 
{irst ten minutes, such a sameness is there 
in the infinite variety. That sameness and 
variety make it impossible to give any gen- 
eral sketch of a forest. Once inside “ you 
can not see the wood for the trees.” You 
can only wander on as far as you dare, let- 
ting each object impress itself on your mind 
as it may, and carrying away a confused rec- 
ollection of innumerable perpendicular lines, 
all straining upward, in fierce competition, 
toward the light-food far above; and next 
of a green cloud, or rather mist, which hoy- 
ers round your head, and rises, thickening 
and thickening, to an unknown height. The 
upward lines are of every possible thickness, 
and of almost every possible hue; what leaves 
they bear, being for the most part on the 
tips of the twigs, give a scattered, mist-like 
appearance to the under foliage. The strain- 
ing upward of all growths toward the air 
and light give one the impression at first 
that the lower forest is open, and so it is in 
comparison with the huge mat of flowers, 
Vou. XLITL—No. 258.—54 


vines, and branches high above your head. 
But try to walk through it, and ten steps 
undeceive you. Around your knees are 
probably mamures, with creeping stems and 
fan-shaped leaves, something like those of 
a young cocoa-nut palm. You try to brush 
through them, and are caught up instantly 
by a string or wire belonging to some other 
plant. You look up and round; and then 
you find that the air is full of wires—that 
you are hung up in a net-work of fine branch- 





es belonging to half a dozen different sorts 
of young trees, and intertwined with as 
many different species of slender creepers. 
You thought at your first glance among the 
tree stems that you were looking through 
open air; you find that you are looking 
through a labyrinth of wire rigging, and must 
use the cutlass right and left at every five 
steps. You push on into a bed of strong, sedge- 
like sclerias, with cutting edges to their 
leaves. It is well for you if they are only 
three and not six feet high. In the midst of 
them you run against a horizontal stick, tri- 
angular, rounded, smooth, green. You take a 
glance along it right and left, and see no end 
to it either way, but gradually discover that 
it is the leaf-stalk of a young cocorite palm. 
The leaf is five-and-twenty feet long, and 
springs from a huge ostrich plume, which is 
sprawling out of the ground and up above 
your head a few yards off. You cut the leaf- 
stalk through right and left, and walk on, to 
be stopped suddenly (for you get so confused 
by the multitude of objects that you never 
see any thing till you run against it) by a 
gray lichen-covered bar as thick as your 
ankle. You. follow it up with your eye, and 
find it entwine itself with three or four oth- 
er bars, and roll over with them in great 
knots and festoons and loops twenty feet 
high, and then go up with them into the 
green cloud over your head, and vanish, as 
if a giant had thrown a ship’s cables into 
the tree-tops. At another of the loops, 
about as thick as your arm, your companion, 
if you have a forester with you, will spring 
joyfully. With a few blows of his cutlass 
he will sever it as high up as he can reach, 
and again below, some three feet down; 
and, while you are wondering at this seem- 
ingly wanton destruction, he lifts the bar 
on high, throws his head back, and pours 
down his thirsty throat a pint or more of 
pure cold water. This hidden treasure is, 
strange as it may seem, the ascending sap, 
or, rather, the ascending pure rain - water 
which has been taken up by the roots, and 
is hurrying aloft to be elaborated into sap 
and leaf and flower and fruit and fresh tis- 
sue for the very stem up which it originally 
climbed; and therefore it is that the wood- 
man cuts the water-vine through first at the 
top of the piece which he wants, and not at 


| the bottom; for so rapid is the ascent of the 


sap that if he cut the stem below, the water 
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would have all fled upward before he could 
cut it off above. 

Far above your head, supported by a mat 
of gigantic branches, is a whole green gar- 
den of vegetation, the home of many monk- 
red howler tiny peevish 
supajou, living aloft in absolute security. 
They may peer down at you through cracks 


evs, burly and 


in their green mansion, but you can not 
peer up at them. You look up into the 
ereen cloud, and long for a moment to be a 
monkey. Has he not all the treasures of 


the tropics at command ?—fruits grown ready 
for his taking, and the parrots, humming- 
birds, flowers, and eternal warmth and sun- 
shine for delicious company! 

You look upward at the aerial garden far 
above you, and wonder whence it has sprung. 
You scramble round the tree to find, if pos- 
connection with the 
soil below. nothing. The tree 
trunk free from climbers; 
and that mass of verdure may belong possi- 
bly to the very cables which you met ascend- 
ing into the green cloud twenty or thirty 
yards back, or to that impenetrable tangle, 
a dozen yards on, which has climbed a small 
tree, and then a taller one again, and then a 
taller still, till it has climbed out of sight. 
And what are their species? what are their 
families? Who knows? Not even the most 
experienced woodman or botanist can tell 
you the names of plants of which he only 
The leaves, the flowers, the 
fruit, can only be examined by felling the 
tree; and not even always then, for some- 
times the tree when cut refuses to fall, linked 
as it is by chains of liane to all the trees 
around. 

And what is that delicious scent about 
the air? Vanilla; and up that stem zigzags 
the green, fleshy chain of the vanilla orchis. 
The scented pods hang far above out of your 
reach. 

Soon you will be struck by the variety of 
the vegetation, and will recollect, what you 
have often heard, that social plants are rare 
in the tropic forests. Certainly they are 
rare in Trinidad, where the only instances 
of social trees are the Moras and the Moriche 
palms. Northern forests are usually made 
up of one dominant plant—of firs or of 
pines, of oaks or of beeches. But here no 
two plants are alike. Stems rough, smooth, 
prickly, round, fluted, stilted, upright, slop- 
ing, branched, arched, jointed, opposite- 
leaved, alternate-leaved, leafless, or cover- 
ed with leaves of every conceivable pat- 
tern, are jumbled together till the eye and 
brain are tired of continually asking “ What 
next ?” 


token of 
You find 


smooth 


sible, some 


and 


is 


sees the stems. 


per, pink, gray, green, brown, black as if 
burned, marbled with lichens, many of them 
silvery white, gleaming afar in the bush, 
furred with mosses and delicate creeping 
air-roots of 


film-ferns, or laced with the 
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The stems are of every color—cop- | 


some parasite aloft. Up this stem scram- 
bles a climbing seguine; up the next an- 
other creeper quite different; and on, 
through all the infinite variety of tropical 
vines. 

Another fact will 
your attention. 
where 


sO 


force itself on 
The soil is furrowed every 
by holes; by graves, some two o1 


soon 


three feet wide and deep, and of uncertain 
length and shape, often wandering about for 
thirty or forty feet, and running confusedly 
into each other. They are not the work of 
man, nor of an animal; for no earth seems 
to have been thrown out of them. In the 
bottom of the dry graves you sometimes see 
a decaying root; but most of them are full 
of water, and of tiny fish also. These 
eraves are, some of them, plainly quite new. 
Some, again, are very old, for trees of all 
sizes are growing in them and over them. 

What makes them? A question not easi- 
ly but the shrewdest foresters 
say that they have held the roots of trees 
now dead. Either the tree has fallen and 
torn its roots out of the ground, or the roots 
and stumps have rotted in their place, and 
the soil above them has fallen in. 

But they must decay very quickly, these 
roots, to leave their quite fresh graves thus 
empty; and—now one thinks of it—how 
few fallen trees, or even dead sticks, there 
are lying about in the high woods! 

There are forests in North America through 
which it is all but impossible to make way, 
so high are piled up, among the still grow- 
ing trees, dead logs in every stage of decay. 
And here, in a forest equally ancient, every 
plant is growing out of the bare yellow loam. 
Most strange, until you remember that you 
are in one of nature’s hottest and dampest 
laboratories. Nearly eighty inches of year- 
ly rain and more than eighty degrees of per- 
petual heat make swift work with vegetable 
fibre, which, in a colder climate, would 
crumble into leaf mould, or perhaps change 
into peat. This zone of illimitable sun-force 
destroys as swiftly as it generates, and gen- 
erates again as swiftly as it destroys. Here 
when the forest giant falls, with the crack- 
ing of the roots below, and the lianes aloft 
rattling like musketry through the woods, 
till the great trunk comes down upén 
the forest floor with a boom as of a heavy 
gun, the genial rain and genial heat act 
upon the fallen monarch until all the tan- 
gled ruin of lianes and parasites, and the 
boughs and leaves, melt swiftly and peace- 
fully away into the water and carbonic acid 
and sunlight out of which they were created 
at first, to be absorbed instantly by the 
green leaves around, and, transmuted into 
fresh forms of beauty, leave not a wreck 
behind. 

Some thirty-six miles south from Port of 
Spain lies the famous Pitch Lake, covering 
a space of ninety-nine acres, and containing 
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millions of tons of so-called pitch. It is 
situated in the La Brea district, the whole 
of which is of bituminous character, much 
of the ground looking like an asphalt pave- 
ment, half overgrown with marsh-loving 
weeds, whose roots feed in the sloppy water 
overlying the pitch. The whole air is per- 
vaded with a smell of bitumen, and on ap- 
. *. . 

proaching the lake the evil odors grow op- 
pressive and sickening. The pitch, how- 
ever, certainly does not injure vegetation, 
though plants will not grow actually in it. 
La Brea is famous for many kinds of trop- 
ical growths. Pine-apples, for example, are 
brought here to special perfection. They 
grow about any where, clinging to the 
patches of rich brown soil, seemingly un- 
mindful of the pitch spewing and swealing 
out of the earth in odd wreaths and lumps. 
Even on the very shores of the lake itself 
are groups of Moriche fan-palms and thick 
undergrowths of cocorite. 

The surface of this Stygian pool, glaring 
and glittering in the sun, presents a most 
singular appearance. The black mass of 
asphalt is divided by narrow channels of 
clear water into hundreds of isolated patch- 
es, as if huge foul blotches were dotted all 
over the surface of a lake of sparkling clear- 
ness. Straggling along in the centre are a 
number of small islands, covered with thick 
low scrub, near which is the very fountain 
of foulness, the place where the asphalt is 
still oozing up, The pitch here is yellow 
and white with sulphur foam; so are the 
water-channels; and out of both water and 
pitch innumerable bubbles of gas arise, 
loathsome to the smell. On dipping one’s 
hands into this liquid pitch one is astonish- 
ed to find that it does not soil the fingers. 
The old proverb that one can not touch 
pitch without being defiled happily does 
not stand true here, or the place would be 
still more loathsome than now. It may be 
scraped up and moulded into any shape you 
will, but nothing is left on the hand save 
clean gray mud and water. It may be 
kneaded for an hour before the mud be suf- 
ficiently driven out of it to make it sticky. 
This very abundance of earthy matter it is 
which, while it keeps the pitch from soiling, 
makes it far less valuable than it would be 
if it were pure. 

It is easy to understand whence this earthy 
matter (twenty or thirty per cent.) comes. 
Throughout the neighborhood the ground is 
full, to the depth of hundreds of feet, of coaly 
and asphaltic substances. Layers of sand- 
stone or of shale containing this decayed 
vegetable alternate with layers which con- 
tain none. Amd if, as seems probable, the 
coaly matter is continually changing into as- 


phalt and oil, and then working its way up- | 


ward through every crack and pore to escape 
from the enormous pressure of the superin- 
cumbent soil, it must needs carry up with it 
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innumerable particles of the soils through 
which it passes. 

Another object of much interest is the mud 
volcano lying in one of the central districts 
of Trinidad. Landing at the port of San 
Fernando, the hill of which forms a beacon 
by sea and land for many a mile around, Mr. 
Kingsley started on horseback up into the 
thick forest. He had many adventures, 
floundering in sloughs of mud and clay, 
sliding down banks, and jumping broad 
gullies, trusting more to the sagacity of his 
horse, a little brown cob of the tropics, than 
to his own horsemanship. But at last he sue- 
ceeded in reaching the object of his search 
the Salse, or mud volcano. Out of a hut 
half buried in verdure, on the edge of a little 
clearing, there tumbled a quaint little old 
black man, eutlass in hand, who, without 
being asked, went on ahead as guide. Crook- 
backed, round-shouldered, his only dress a 
ragged shirt and tattered pair of drawers, he 
had evidently thriven upon the forest life for 
many a year. He did not walk nor run, but 
tumbled along in front, his bare feet plash- 
ing from log to log and mud-heap to mud- 
heap, his gray woolly head wagging right 
and left, and his cutlass brushing almost in- 
stinctively at every bough he passed, while 
he turned round every moment to jabber 
something, usually in Creole French. 

He led up and down, and at last over a 
flat of rich muddy ground, full of huge trees, 
and of their roots likewise, where there was 
no path at all. The solitude was awful; so 
was the darkness of the shade; so was the 
stifling heat. At length appeared an open- 
ing in the trees, and the little man quicken- 
ed his pace, and stopped with an air of tri- 
umph, not unmixed with awe, on the edge 
of a circular pool of mud and water some 
two or three acres in extent. 

“Dere de debbil’s wood-yard,” said he, 
with somewhat bated breath. A more dole- 
ful, uncanny, half-made spot could not well 
be found. The sad forest ringed it round 
with a green wall, feathered down to the 
ugly mud, on which, partly perhaps from its 
saltness, partly from the changeableness of 
the surface, no plant would grow, save a few 
herbs and creepers which love the brackish 
water. Only here and there an echites had 
crawled out of the wood and lay along the 
ground, its long shoots gay with large cream- 
colored flowers and pairs of glossy leaves; 
and on it and on some dead brush -wood 
grew a lovely little parasitic orchis, an on- 
cidium, with tiny fans of leaves, and flowers 
like swarms of yellow butterflies, 

There was no track of man, not even a 
hunter’s foot-print, but instead tracks of 
beasts in plenty. Deer, quenco, and lapo, 
with smaller animals, had been treading up 
and down, probably attracted by the salt- 
water. They were safe enough, the old man 
said. No hunter dare approach the spot. 
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There were “too much jumbies” here; and 


when a wish was expressed to lie out there 


some night in the hope of good shooting, the 


negro shook his head. He would “not do 
that for all the world. De debbil come out 
here at night and walk about ;” and he was 
filled with terror at the idea that any human 
being would run the risk of encountering 
such an august personage. 


the mud, which was 


Walking out 


mostly hard enough, past shallow pools of 


upon 


brackish water smelling of asphalt, one ar- 
rives at a group of little mud volcanoes on 


the further side. These curious openings 
into the nether world are not permanent. 
They choke up after a while, and fresh ones 
appear in another part of the area, thus 


keeping the whole clear of plants. 
They are each some two or three feet high, 
of the very finest mud, which leaves no feel- 


ing of grit on the fingers or tongue, and 
dries, of course, rapidly in the sun. On the 
top or near the top of each is a round hole, 
a finger’s breadth, polished to exceeding 


and running down through the 


smoothness, 
cone. From each oozes pe rpetually, with a 
clicking of g 
mud: and now and then, losing their tem- 
per, they spurt out their dirt to a considera- 
ble height; and at times even flame is said 
to appear. But the most puzzling thing 
about the place is, that out of the mud 
comes up, not jumbies, but a multitude of 


noise as bubbles, water, and 


small stones, ike no stones in the neigh- | 


sand 
to 


iron 
seemed 


borhood. Concretions of are 
found, and sca which have 
peeled off them; and pebbles, quartzose, or 
jasper, or like in appearance to flint; but 
all evidently rolled 
All these must be brought up from a con- 
siderable depth by the force of the same 
gases which make the little mud vol- 


les 


on a sea-beach. 


long 


canoes. 

Returning from his inspection of the 
Salse, an object on the edge of the for- 
est attracted the notice of Mr. Kingsley 

namely, two or three large trees, from 
which dangled a multitude of the pend- 
ent nests of the merles, birds of the size 
of a jackdaw, brown and yellow, and 
mocking-birds, too, of no small ability. 
The pouches, two feet long and more, 
swayed in the breeze, fastened to the 
end of the boughs with a few threads. 
Each had, about half-way down, an 
opening into the round sac below, in 
and out of which the merles crept and 
fluttered, talking all the while intwenty 
different notes. Most tropic birds hide 
their nests carefully in the bush; the 
merles hang theirs fearlessly in the most 
exposed situations, finding that they are 
protected enough from monkeys, wild- 
cats, and gato-melaos (a sort of ferret) 
by being hung at the extremity of the 
bough. 


Another object of interest seen on the 
beach near San Fernando was a party of 
calling-crabs, who had been down to the 
water to fish, and were scuttling up to their 
burrows among the mangrove roots, their 
long-stalked eyes standing upright like a 
pair of opera-glasses, and the long single arm 
brandished with frightful menaces. The 
calling-crab is a very moderate-sized individ- 
ual, with his two eyes each on a footstalk half 
When at 
rest he carries his eyes as epaulets, and peeps 
out at the joint of each shoulder. But when 
business is to be done, the eye-stalks jump 
bolt upright side by side, like a pair of little 
light-houses, and survey the field of battle in 
a fashion utterly ludicrous. Moreover, as if 
he were not ridiculous enough even thus, he 
is like a small man gifted with one arm of 
Hercules, and another of Tom Thumb. O1 
of his claw arms, generally the left, has 
dwindled to a mere nothing, and is not seen, 
while along the whole front of his shell lies 
folded one mighty right arm, on which he 
trusts; and with that arm, when danger ap- 
pears, he the enemy to come 
with such wild defiance that he has gained 
therefrom the name of Gelasimus vocans 
“the calling laughable.” He is, as might 
be guessed, a shrewd fighter, holding his 
long arm across his body, and fencing and 
biting therewith swiftly and sharply enough. 
Moreover, he is a respectable animal, and has 
a wife, and takes care of her; and to see 
him in his glory he should be watched sit- 
ting in the mouth of his burrow, his spouse 
packed safe behind him inside, while he 
beckons and brandishes, proclaiming to all 
passers-by the treasure which he protects, 
while he defies them to touch it. 

A large branch of tropical industry is the 
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manufacture of various articles of commerce 
from the productions of the cocoa-palm. 
These cocoas, although probably not indige- 
nous in the West Indies, have thoroughly 
naturalized themselves there, and grow free- 
ly, requiring no cultivation, propagating 
themselves perpetually. Every nut which 
falls and lies throws out, during the wet 
season, its roots into the sand, and is ready 
to take the place of its parent when the old 
tree dies down. 

About thirty to fifty feet is the average 
he ight of those cocoa-palms. They never 
spring upright from the ground. The butt 
curves, indeed lies almost horizontal in some 
cases, for the lowest two or three yards; and 
the whole stem, up to the top, is inclined to 
lean; and it matters not toward which quar- 
ter, for they lean as often toward the wind 
as from it, crossing each other very grace- 
fully. The cocal (as these palm nurseries 
are called) which Mr. Kingsley visited lay 
along a flat, sandy, surf-beaten shore, stretch- 
ing in one grand curve over fourteen miles 
in length. He rode along, mile after mile, 
in that peculiar amber and topaz shade cast 
by the cor oas, and over beach shingle cover- 
ed with bivalves of delicate purple, speci- 
mens of corallines and brittle sea-urchins, 
and many varieties of tropical sea-side beauty. 

After sunset, as the fleeting Southern twi- 
light was fast deepening into night, he be- 
came aware of lights through the trees, and 
soon found himself in the collection of dwell- 
ings, barns, sheds, and engine-houses com- 
prising the cocoa-works. 

Here during the night his slumbers were 
disturbed by a detestable voice shouting 
“ Hut-hut tut-tut” close by his window. The 
sound was repeated again and again, and he 
learned the next morning that it was the ery 
of a large goat-sucker, which goes among 
the negroes by the name of jumby - bird. 
This bird is believed by the superstitious 
blacks to be in close league with the devil, 
and they consider an encounter with him at 
night to be a sure precursor of death. Con- 
sequently the cry of ‘“ Dar one great jumby- 
bird a-comin’” is enough to set all the ne- 
groes of the cocal flying at full speed over 
the sand in search of a place of shelter 
where the glaring eye of the jumby-bird is 
not likely to penetrate. 

The next morning was spent in inspecting 
the works, and in studying the mysteries of 
cocoa-nut growth. On all sides the negroes 
were busy splitting the cocoa-nuts with a 
single blow of that all-useful cutlass, which 
they handle with surprising dexterity and 
force, throwing the thick husks on one side, 
the fruit on the other.. The husk is then 
carded out by machinery into its component 
fibres for cocoa-rope matting, coir-rope, sad- 
dle-stuffing, brushes, and a dozen other uses ; 
while the fruit is crushed down for the sake 
of its oil. Being thirsty, one has only to 
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turn to the nearest cocoa-tree and beckon 
to a negro, who skillfully serambles up the 
stem like a monkey, and throws down plen 
ty of green nuts. 

Two or three blows with the cutlass at 
the small end of the nut cut off not only the 
pith-coat, but the point of the shell, and dis- 
close—the nut being held carefully upright 
meanwhile—a cavity full of perfectly clear 
water, slightly sweet and deliciously cool, 
the pith-coat being a good non-conductor of 
heat. After draining this natural eup you 
are presented with a spoon made from the 
rind with which to scoop out and eat the 
cream which lines the inside of the shell. 

The construction and germination of these 
famous and royal nuts is a mystery and a 
miracle well worth considering. Searching 
among the cream layers at the larger end of 
the nut you will find, gradually separating 
itself from the mass, a little white lump, like 
the stalk of a very young mushroom. That 
is the ovule. In that lies the life of the fu- 
ture tree. How that life works according 
to its kind, who can tell? What it does is 
this : it is locked up inside a hard, woody 
shell, and outside that shell are several inch- 
es of tough, tangled fibre. How ean it get 
out, as soft and seemingly helpless as a baby’s 
finger ? 

All know that there are three eyes in the 
moukey’s face, as the children call it, at the 
butt of the nut. Two of these eyes are 
blind and filled up with hard wood. They 
are rudiments—hints—that the nut ought 
to have, perhaps had, uncounted ages since, 
not one ovule, but three, the type number in 
palms. One ovule alone is left, and that i 
opposite the one eye which is less blind than 
the rest—the eye which a school-boy feel 
for with his knife when he wants to get out 
the milk. 

As the nut lies upon the sand, in shade 
and rain and heat, that baby’s finger begins 
boring its way with unerring aim out of the 
weakest eye. Soft itself, yet with immense 
wedging power, from the gradual accretion 
of tiny cells, it pierces the wood, and then 
rends right and left the tough fibrous coat. 
The baby’s finger protrudes at last, and 
curves upward toward the light to com- 
mence the campaign of life; but it has 
meanwhile established, like a good strat- 
egist, a safe base of operations in its rear 
from which to draw supplies. Into the al- 
buminous cream which lines the shell, and 
into the cavity where the milk once was, it 
throws out white fibrous vessels, which eat 
up the albumen for it, and at last line the 
whole inside of the shell with a white pith. 
The albumen gives it food wherewith to 
grow upward and downward. Upward, the 
white plumule hardens into what will be a 
stem; the one white cotyledon which sheathes 
it develops into a flat, ribbed, forked, green 
leaf, sheathing it still; and above it fresh 
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leaves, sheathing always at their bases, be- 
gin to form a tiny crown, and assume each, 
more and more, the pinnate form of the 
But long ere this, from the 
butt of the white plumule just outside the 
nut, threads of have struck 
down the sand; and the nut lies, 
the by a_ bridge-like 
drains albumen through 
the into the young plant. 
After a few months the draining of the nut 
s complete, the cord dries up and parts, 
and the little plant, having got all it can 
out of its poor wet-nurse, casts her ungrate- 
fully off to wither on the sand; while it 
grows up into a stately tree, which will be- 
gin to bear fruit in six or seven years, and 
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thenceforth continue, flowering and fruiting 
the whole year round, without a pause, for 
sixty years and more. 

In the vicinity of Valencia and San Josef, 
through which Mr. Kingsley passed on his 
return to Port of Spain, are extensive plan- 
tations of cacao, from whose nuts chocolate 
is manufactured. 

The cacao-bush is similar in appearance 
to the common nut-tree, with very large, long 


CACAO, 


leaves. Each tree is trained to a single stem. 
Among them, at some twenty yards apart, 
are the stems of a tree looking much like an 
ash. They are bois immortelles, fifty or six- 
ty feet high, one blaze of vermilion against 
the blue sky. Those who have stood under 
a Lombardy poplar in early spring, and look- 
ed up at its buds and twigs, showing like 
pink coral, and have felt the beauty of the 
sight, can imagine faintly the majestic glory 
of these “‘ madres de cacao”—cacao-mothers, 
as they call them here, because their shade 
shelters the cacao-trees, while the dew col- 
lected by their leaves keeps the ground be- 
low always damp. The cacao pods, or cacao 
nibs, are brilliant in coloring, and appear 
like clumps of gay flowers of crimson or 
yellow or green clinging to the stems and 
branches of the bushes. They are the size 


and shape of a small hand, closed, with the | 
When ripe they are|on the cabin floor, awoke one night with 
picked to pieces by the hands of the negroes, | 


fingers straight out. 


and the seeds laid on a cloth in the sun to 
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| cooking, 


dry. When thoroughly dried they are care- 
fully assorted, the better quality separated 
from the worse, and at last sent down on 
mule-back to the sea, from there to be shipped 
all over the world. 

through of provision 
ground, the traveler saw growing in great 
abundance fruits and vegetables 
known only by name outside of the trop- 
the bread-fruit-tree, with huge green 
fruit and deeply cut leaves a foot or more 


Passing regions 


many 
1C8 ; 
across 5 the mango, avocado pear, Mmammee 
sapota, and guava, from the fruit of which 


last is made the well-known 
guava jelly. 


sweetmeat, 


Between the banana and plantain it is 
hard for a stranger’s eye to distinguish 
the difference, which practically is that the 
plantain bears large fruits which require 
the banana smaller and sweeter 
fruits, which are eaten raw. As for the 
plant on which they grow, no mere words 
can picture the simple beauty of its form. 
The lush fat green stem; the crown of huge 
leaves, falling over in graceful curves; and 
below, the whorls of green or golden fruit, 


| With the purple heart of flowers dangling 


below them. This splendid ob- 
ject is the product of a few 
months, the whole growth and 
death taking place in the short 
space of one year, during which 
time one plant will bear from thir- 
ty to sixty pounds of rich food. 
Yams, ochra, sweet - potato, 
with its creeping plants covered 
with purple, convolvulus -like 
flowers, grow with almost no 
cultivation, and the West Indian 
peasant finds some excuse for his 
idleness in the fact that so little 
exertion is required to procure 
his necessities. 
jut Mr. Kingsley’s weeks of travel were 
drawing to a close, and at last he set sail 
from Port of Spain, and passed up the isl- 
ands out toward the northern sea. With 
wistful eyes he watched the sun by day, and 
Venus and the moon by night, sink down 
into the gulf, to lighten lands he might, 
perhaps, never see again. The “warm 
Champagne” atmosphere grew sharp and 
chilly, and low ahead, with the pointers 
horizontal, glimmered the cold pole-star, for 
which he was steering, out of the summer 
into the winter once more. 

The monotony of the homeward voyage 
was somewhat relieved by watching the lit- 
tle wild beasts which some of the ship’s com- 
pany were endeavoring to carry alive to a 
foreign country: an unsuccessful attempt 
in most cases, as it proved. 

The little alligator, who was kept in a tub 


doleful wails, 
the morning. 


and was discovered dead in 
A curiously marked ant-eater 
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from the Isthmus of Panama departed next. | 
As no ants were procurable it was fed on | 
raw yolk of egg, which it contrived to suck 
in with its long tongue. But the nourish- | 
ment obtained was not sufficient to enable 
it to stand the cold, and it succumbed before 
the first Northern blasts. This animal can 
be carried North only in warm weather. 
Some monkeys and parrots fared better, 
and one kinkajou was so lively that he sev- 
eral times got loose and displayed his nat- 
ural inclinations by dashing about between- 
decks in search of rats, to the great terror 
of the stewardess, who looked upon him as 
a loose wild beast. Colder and colder grew 
the wind, lower the sun, darker the clond- 
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the fog appeared the coast-outlines of En- 
gland. , 
The harsh and keen wind of the North was 
not pleasant after the balmy and spicy air 
of the tropics, and in closing Mr. Kingsley 
says: “At first, I must confess, an English 
winter was a change for the worse. Fine 
old oaks and beeches looked to us, fresh 
from ceibas and balatas, like leafless brooms 
stuck into the ground by their handles; 
while the want of light was for some days 
painful and depressing. But we had done 
it. As the king in the old play says, ‘ What 
has been, has been, and I’ve had my hour.’ 
At last we had seen it, and we could not 


}unsee it. We could not not have been in 
world overhead; and glooming dim through | 


the tropics.” 
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66 \ UGGINS!” 

i | While I was marveling at so pecul 
iar an appellation, a broad-faced, stout, half- 
witted looking individual made his appear- 
ance, and was dispatched by Brinton for 
matches. He presently returned, smiling, 
with a bunch of tooth-picks in his hand. 
Somewhat to my surprise (for I remembered 
Brinton as rather a stern, severe man), in- 
stead of getting a sound scolding, he was 
merely informed of his error and sent back 
to rectify it. 

lL am fond of eliminating romance from 
common materials proud of so doing, I 
might say, for I sometimes flatter myself I 
have an especial gift that way. It struck 
me that Muggins might be a romance in dis- 
guise, so I remarked, with an affectation of 
carelessness, 

‘Why do you keep suc a crazy fellow és 
that about the house, John? Aren’t you 
afraid he might do a mischief some day ?” 

Brinton’s answer was delayed by the re- 
appearance of Muggins, this time with the 
matches. Meanwhile I reflected that my 
question might be imprudent; for although 
John and I had been boys together, we had 
scarcely seen each other since; and besides, 
that sweet, delightful Mrs. Brinton was sit 
ting close by me. So I resolved to ex- 
plain. 

‘You remember my weakness, John; and 
I’m sure I can’t be wrong in thinking that 
some interesting story is attached to your 
connection with this Muggins. Ah! you 
smile. I thought it was so. Now tell it, 
like a good fellow.” 

Brinton looked at me fixedly a few mo 
ments, then at the smoke of the cutward- 


bound steamer just vanishing beneath the 


horizon, and then at his wife, all the time 
with a musing, thoughtful smile glimmering 
over his face. At last he said: 

‘You’re a keen observer, Simpson. You 
deserve a story, and you shall have this one. 
My dear,” he added, to Mrs. Brinton, ‘* won’t 
you go and see about our supper?” Mrs. B., 
with what seemed a half-deprecating glance 
at him, and, as I thought, a somewhat reluct- 
ant farewell smile at me, ac cepted this deli- 
cate dismissal, and retired, like an angel in 
white muslin, as she was. 

“You see,” explained John, “what I’m go- 
ing to tell you involves speaking of my first 
love experience, and you understand 

I understood perfectly. As I have said, 
Brinton and I had been friends at college, 
and had exchanged many a youthful confti- 
dence there. But since then our paths had 
widely diverged, and while I had been a 
traveler, and withal somewhat of a student 
and recluse, Brinton had risen high in the 
world, had married, and children were about 
him. To-day we who parted youths met as 
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bearded men, with a vista of years lengthen- 
ing behind us. Yet I had found Brinton al- 
most unchanged—grave, somewhat haughty 
of manner, with native force and independ- 
ence in all he did or said, yet warm-hearted 
and energetic, with a low, deep voice, and a 
firm grip of the hand. I was gratified to 
find his confidence in me unimpaired, and 
appreciated the delicacy which would spare 
his wife the embarrassment of listening to 
the story of some previous attachment. 
And I was all ears for the story. 

“It happened about eight years ago,” be 
gan Brinton, placing his feet upon the win- 
dow-sill, folding his arms, and gazing con- 
templatively out to sea. “I had had Mug- 
gins, at that time, about four years—eve1 
since I had driven over him, a boy, in the 
street, and knocked out of him what little 
brains ever were in him. That incident, 
and the fact that he was always devoted 
to me, had been the causes of my retaining 
him in my service thus far; but it was at 
the time of which I am now about to speak 
that he performed for me that extraordinary 
service which no kindness of mine can eve1 
repay.” : 

Here my friend paused, and pulled at his 
black, bristling mustache a while in silence. 
Though much interested at so suggestive a 
commencement to my romance, I forbore to 
interrupt him, and he soon resumed. 

“We'd been traveling some months in 
Europe. I met a Miss Rupert and her fathe1 
there—Southerners, with all the fine and 
generous traits of their race; and though 
we were politically at swords’ points, we 
ultimately became inseparable friends. In- 
deed, Miss Rupert and I were engaged to be 
married. I don’t mind confessing now,” said 
Brinton, lowering his voice, “‘that I loved 
her with my whole heart. She was beauti 
ful, proud, tender, fiery, affectionate — you 
know what Imean. Though our tempera- 
ments were as dissimilar as possible, we met 
and sympathized on all vital points. And 
she loved me as only such a woman ean love, 
idealizing me till I was a fit subject for 
adoration; and I let her do it to her heart’s 
content, knowing that time would set her 
right. And so it did, rather sooner than I 
exper ted. 

‘We were traveling in Egypt, as I said—” 

“You said Europe,” ventured I. 

“Of course—I mean Europe,” said Brin- 
ton, hastily. “It all happened so long ago 
that my memory has become a little rusty. 
Well, we were in Geneva about the latter 
part of May, and, of course, we were perfect- 
ly happy. We were delighted with every 
thing, for we were every thing to each other. 
And if it hadn’t been for a certain Polish 
count, who in some way became acquainted 
with us, our happiness might have been un- 
interrupted to the present day.” ; 

This seemed to me a singular remark for 
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a married man, and a man like Brinton, to 
make; but I forbore to interrupt. 

“The count’s name,” continued John, was 
Grodjinski; one of those graceful, elegantly 
mannered fellows, with a great deal of aris- 
tocratie breeding and polish, and very little 
honorable reputation of any kind—among 
women especially. He was very attentive 
to Miss Rupert, who set it all down to ‘ the 
way’ of foreigners; quite correct, no doubt, 
but it’s a way I didn’t approve of. Well, not 
to make a long story of it, we all four went 
one night to a grand ball given there. Miss 
Rupert looked superbly, dressed as only a 
Southerner can dress; indeed 
I’m a little old-fashioned—I should have pre- 
ferred to let the exquisite symmetry of her 
neck and arms be left rather more to the 
imagination. The count had danced several 
times with her during the evening, and as | 
was standing in the hall waiting for her to 
come out after the ball was over, he stepped 
up to me and whispered something in my 
ear. I won’t repeat what he said, but it 
embodied a gross insult to Miss Rupert, and 
through her tome. It could only be answer- 
ed by a blow, and it was so I answered it, 
striking him full in his smooth, pale; inso- 
lent face. The blood spurted from his cheek 
over my hand, and his cool smile changed to 
a look of deadly malice. Of course it created 
considerable disturbance ; but I haven’t any 
very distinct remembrance of what followed 
till I found myself in the carriage, driving 
home with the Ruperts. 

“Well, of course they were anxious to 
know all about it, and I told them all I 
could, omitting, however, to mention that 
Polinski had insulted me only by insulting 
Miss Rupert.” 

“¢ Polinski!’” said I, timidly, “I thought 
it was Grodjinski.” 


for you know 


“So it was; I believe you are right!” ex- 
claimed John; “but the fact is, all I remem- 
ber about his name is that it ended in inski. 
Perhaps we had better call him Inski, and 
let the first half of his name go.” 

Of course I acquiesced, and he went on. 

‘Well—but where was I? Oh! I remem- 
ber; about the insult. When I got through 
telling the story Mr. Rupert said: 

“*T am very sorry it happened, John, 
though I dare say you acted rightly and as 
I should have done under the circumstances. 
But—you know the count’s reputation.’ 

‘“‘ Supposing he meant his bad name among 
vomen, I replied, ‘I certainly do, Sir, and 
perhaps I struck him the harder on that ac- 
count.’ 

“Mr. Rupert took my hand, pressed it 
silently, and then said: 

“<*T know you'll do yourself honor in any 
case, John, and I only hope your good for- 
tune may equal your courage.’ ” 

“What did he mean by that?” inquired I. 

“Just what I asked myself,” said Brinton ; 
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“but before I had time to ask him the ear- 
riage drew up at the hotel, and he walked 
off, saying he would give ‘us young people’ 
a chanee to say a few words to each other. 
Lnoticed then, for the first time, that there 
were traces of tears in Miss Rupert’s eyes 
and her hand trembled on my arm. ‘ What’s 
the matter, dear?’ IT asked. She clung to me, 
convulsively almost, for a few moments, 
unable to speak, as it seemed. At last she 
looked up in my face. 

‘Don’t mind my foolishness, John,’ she 
said; and though her voice was steady and 
her lip firm, the effort filled her eyes again. 
‘Don’t fear, Pl be as brave and calm as you 
when the time comes. But it’s all so sud- 
den; and, oh, my darling, the risk will be 


80 great Y 


“¢ What risk? said I, puzzled again. 

“*Now, John dear, don’t hesitate to put 
confidence in me. Indeed, I can bear any 
thing almost. See how brave I am! and’she 
looked up with a heart-rending little smile. 
‘Now won’t you promise to tell me every 
thing, darling ?’ 

“T was at my wit’s end then. ‘My dear,’ 
said I, seriously, ‘ there’s nothing to tell that 
you don’t know already. What is it you 
want to know ? 

“*Oh, of course it hasn’t come yet,’ said 
she, apparently half hurt: ‘ what I mean is, 
that you should tell me as soon as it does. 
It would be far better, dear, than to wait 
till afterward, when— her voice faltered 
‘it may be too late.’ 

“<Well, said I, trusting to time to clear 
up the misunderstanding which I saw exist- 
ed between us, ‘Ill promise to tell you 
whatever happens as soon as I know it my- 
self’ That seemed to satisfy her somewhat, 
and, soon after, Mr. Rupert came back, and 
we all retired. 

“Tt certainly was very stupid and thick- 
headed of me,” commented Brinton at this 
point, rubbing his chin thoughtfully ; “ but 
then, you know, I was young, and having 
been bred a Northerner, was an entire 
stranger to some European customs. But 
next morning a cool, quiet sort of fellow, 
with patent-leather boots, was ushered into 
my room as I was putting the finishing 
touches to my toilet, and handed me a neat 
envelope, the contents of which explained 
the whole mystery most satisfactorily—th« 
old gentleman’s compliments, the anxiety 
of his daughter, and all. It was a challenge 
from the count!” 

Here Brinton made an impressive pause, 
and looked at me as if he expected me to 
say something. So I remarked, apprecia- 
tingly: 

“T see, of course; and the Ruperts, being 
Southerners, had foreseen it all along. Yes, 
yes! By-the-way, John,” added I, with a 
smile, “that reminds me of when we were 
boys, and you used to vow that nothing 
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ever would induce you to fight a duel. I 
said then that circumstances would arise to 
force you into it, and you see I was right.” 

It seemed to me that John’s expression 
he didiw’t appear pleased, and 
vithal there was a puzzled look on his fa®. 
vas beginning to fear I had made a mis- 
When all at 


cleared again. 


( hange da; 
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ike, once his countenance 
‘‘T remember the vow you allude to, 
said he; “‘and I remembered it 
I refused the challenge!” 

I confess I am a timid 
man, but [ could not help thinking that, in 
I would not have hes- 
Brinton, I think, 
ivined what was passing in my mind; he 
aned out of the window and turned away 


Simp- 
son,” then. 


I was speechless. 


such a Cause, even 
tated to exchange shots. 
le 
his faee—to conceal his emotion, perhaps ; 
for when he resumed his position his cheeks 
and forehead were much flushed. 

“Yes,” continued he, “I refused; and lost 
no time in informing the cool, quiet fellow 
ot I need not attempt to de- 


my decision, 


scribe to you,” with a meaning look at me, | 


‘his expression as he said: 

“*Monsieur’s apology will, then, be made 
in person ?’ 

“*Tve no apology to make. Tell 
count, if the oceasion should reeur, I shall 
act precisely in the same manner.’ 

“ Horror, amazement, and disdain were in 
voice and aspect as he rejoined: 


“<Monsieur understands what he is to ex- | 


pect, then, and withdrew with a contempt- 
And when, a few minutes after- 
ward, I descended to breakfast, the covert 


uous glare. 


insolence in the air of the landlord as he | 


bowed to me at the door, and the stares, 
whispers, and smiles of several groups I 
passed showed me how unpleasant some of 
the consequences would be. But I sat down 
at table with the Ruperts, fe eling sure that 
they, at rate, would appreciate and 
honor my motives. I determined to break 
the 

“*T received a challenge from the count 
this morning.’ 


any 


news at once, 


know it, my dear John,’ said Mr. 


Rupert, eagerly, while his daughter’s eyes | 


vere fixed upon me with a proud, loving, 
anxious look that almost made me regret 
he course I had taken. ‘I saw his second 
eave the house just now. I am an old man, 
Sir, but if you are willing to trust me to act 
for you, I—’ 

“*Thank you, Sir; but there’s no need. 


» declined the challenge.’ 
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“ There was a dead silence for several mo- | 


ments. 
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Mr. Rupert upset his coffee-cup. 
Rupert, evidently much agitated, fell 
back in her chair, paling and flushing by 
At last Mr. Rupert spoke again: 

“<Tf you say this jokingly, John, or out of 


turns. 


. . . , . . | 
consideration for my daughter’s feelings, let | 


me tell you you are acting unwisely. She 


| time. 


| 
the 
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has the old Rupert blood in her veins, Sir, 

and, much as she loves you, would rather 
you dead than disgraced. So speak out 

and tell us all about it.’ 

‘I felt a little nettled at the proud, se 

vere tone in which the old man said this. 

“¢ Understand me, then, once for all. I’ve 
refused either to try to kill this man or let 
him attempt my life. I never believed it 
right to settle a quarrel in that way, and I 
won't change my principles now because I 
happen to be the one involved. I counted 
the cost of this step, and knew what I might 
lose by it; but not even that loss shall alter 
my resolve.’ 

“T looked to Miss Rupert for sympathy as 
I spoke; but her eyes had a gleam half of 
anger, half of contempt, and her mouth was 
set with an expression at once of disgust 
and bitter disappointment. It was her fa- 
ther who spoke. 

“*T see you have anticipated what I was 
about to say, Mr. Brinton. We evidently 
differ very essentially on some points. T’m 
glad we’ve come to an understanding in 
It only remains to say—I speak for 
|my daughter as well as myself—that you 
| will do us a favor by forgetting we ever 
were acquainted. It is fair to suppose that 
a man who doesn’t know how to take care 
}of his own honor will be no fit guardian of 
a woman’s. Good-morning, Sir’ 

“ He rose from the table, gave Miss Rupert 
his arm, and they moved off. But I wouldn’t 
give it up so, and, after a moment, rose and 
followed them. I overtook them in the 
jhall, which happened to be empty, and 
touched her on the arm. 
| “*T'll take my dismissal 
| words, not otherwise.’ 

“She turned round and faced me, the 
blood rushing up into her cheeks and fore- 
head. ‘Go on, father, she said; ‘ Tl] follow 
directly.’ She came close up to me, and look- 
ed me straight in the eyes, her own blazing. 

“*Do you refuse to fight this duel? 

see Yes’ 

“¢ Are you a coward ?” 

“Do I look like one ?” 

“She laughed bitterly. ‘I’ve not been 
accustomed to see cowards; but I sha’n’t 
soon forget how one looks now. O God! 
I wish I had killed you or myself before I 
}ever knew! And you daren’t even confess 
jit. You talk of principle!’ she laughed 
jagain. ‘And yet you presumed to love me; 
j and’— she hesitated, but went on desperate- 
| ly—‘ yes, and I loved you with all my soul: 
no, not you, but what I believed you were. 
How I pity you, you poor creature!’ She be- 
gan to cry hysterically, but checked herself 
| by a great effort. ‘Go, and never come back 
| till [send for you! With that last cut she 
| turned away. 

“<Till then,’ I said, ‘I never will,’ 
| so we parted.” 
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Brinton looked at me: his face worked 
strangely, as if he were attempting to smoth- 
er some strong emotion. And, I confess, I 
was very much affected myself. I could not 
help feeling a romantic interest, too, in Miss 
Rupert; all the more because I was con- 
scious of a tender feeling toward Mrs. Brin- 
ton. What strange things we human beings 
are! And that brought Muggins into my 
mind once more. 

“But what was the service Muggins did 
you ?” I inquired. 

Brinton started. Could he have forgotten 
him too? 

“Oh!” said he, working thoughtfully at 
his mustache. “Yes Well, we’re com- 
ing to him. Did I tell you why I left Geneva 
by the same route the Ruperts and I had 
previously intended to travel?” 

“You didn’t say you left at all,” return- 
ed I. 

“Oh, well, of course I had to do that, 
you know. It never would do to stay there 
after all that. Ithink the reason must have 
been that my mind, being in a half-stunned 
condition, followed out plans previously con- 
ceived, instead of originating anything. At 
all events, so it was. I sent on my trunks 
before, and Muggins and I started the same 
afternoon to make the trip on foot. Our 
road led us through much grand scenery, 
and, in particular, one magnificent pass. I 
dare say you know the one I refer to, about 
fifteen miles from Geneva?” 

I murmured assent, though the fact was 
that in all my visits to Geneva I had never 
seen or even heard of it. But I didn’t like 
to display my ignorance. 

“Well,” continued Brinton, “ off we went. 
I saw nothing eithex of the Ruperts or the 
count, but Muggins was communicative. 

““¢Saw black man to-day, Mr. John. It 
was by this term he always dignified Inski, 
who possessed copious black whiskers. 

“*What was he doing ?” 

“<*Talking to lady and gentleman.’ The 
Ruperts went by no other name in his vocab- 
ulary. 

“T didn’t like this; it looked as if the 
count were making profit out of my dis- 
grace—no difficult matter, you know, for a 
man of his address. My refusal of his chal- 
lenge would go a long way toward procur- 
ing for himself the favor I had lost. Mug- 
gins interrupted my gloomy retlections by 
volunteering again: 

“* Going away to-morrow.’ 

“*Who? The Ruperts? 

“Muggins nodded. ‘Black man too,’ he 
added. 

“*How do you know? I asked; for I 
thought it might all be some crazy illusion 
of his. 

“«Saw black man tell cook,’ responded 
Muggins. He always dignified hotel-keepers 
by this title. 
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“*Where is he going with them? But 
on this point Muggins couldn’t enlighten 
me. He knew nothing further. 

“Well, you may imagine I felt rather eut 
up about it: it was bad enough to lose her, 
without having the count step into my shoes. 
I almost resolved to go back and fight him, 
after all. But I kept on, notwithstanding, 
and stopped for the night at a way-side cot- 
tage about twenty miles from Geneva.” 

“You crossed the pass that afternoon, 
then ?” said I. 

Brinton looked at me inquiringly for a 
moment, as if he didn’t know what I was 
talking about. Then he took his feet down 
from the window-sill, and put his hands in 
his pockets, and said: 

“Oh, did I say twenty? I meant twelve; 
but it’s so long ago, you know.” 

“Of course, my, dear boy,” exclaimed I, 
feeling ashamed that I should appear so 
hypercritical; “the most naturel thing in 
the world!” And I made up my mind not 
to say another word. 

“Next morning,” continued Brinton, re- 
placing his feet on the window-sill, “ after a 
good night’s rest, we set out afresh, and soon 
approached the pass. There was a carriage- 
road running through it, and a narrow foov- 
path skirting the outermost verge of the cliff, 
which fell sheer down nearly a thousand feet 
to where a torrent rushed amidst tumbled 
rocks, which had evidently been detached 
from the cliff 


iff, as gaps every here and there 
showed. 


The scenery was magnificent, of 
course, but it was rather giddy and danger- 
ous walking, as, I dare say, you know, since 
you've been through it. Well, after toiling 
along for an hour, perhaps, we saw a saddled 
horse tied to the road-side nearly opposite 
to a part of the cliff whence a large fragment 
had recently been detached. There was the 
horse, but his rider was nowhere to be seen. 

“Seized by a sudden misgiving, I stepped 
to the edge of the cliff and looked over. The 
sight that met my eyes was such as is not 
seen twice in alifetime. The fragment, start- 
ing on its headlong descent to the bottom, 
had been arrested nearly at the outset, and 
almost miraculously brought to a stand-still 
by a narrow ledge jutting out about thirty 
feet below, out of which sprouted two stout 
young fir-trees. These, though affording 
temporary support, were momentarily giv- 
ing way, and it was evident that the frag- 
ment would in a few moments continue on 
its downward course. 

“But it was not the boulder, but the ob- 
ject clinging to it, that made my blood run 
cold—the figure of a man, half sitting, half 
lying, grasping the rock desperately with 
both hands, and quivering all over in an 
| agony of fear. Ever and anon small frag- 
ments, detached from the piece to which he 
clung, fell plunging down, bounding from 
ithe precipitous sides, and at last dropping 
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with a distant splash into the stream. Then 
would the doomed man utter a low, tremu- 
lous moan, and his shaking hands almost 
unclasped their hold. If he were not res- 
cued within a few minutes, his annihilation 
was sure. 

“As I was about hailing him a low laugh 
from Muggins startled me. He was lying at 
full length, his head over the edge, and his 
customary broad grin on his face. He point- 
ed to the figure on the rock. 

“* Black man seared at last! He, he, he!’ 
t hut kle d he. 

“Tt was true, though the horror of his po- 
sition had at first prevented me from recog- 
nizing him. The shivering wretch who lay 
there in deadly peril was none other than 
the man who, could he have had his will, 

uuld have shot or run me through the 
heart twenty-four hours before. And now I, 
his intended victim, alone could save his life. 
For an instant a dreadful impulse possessed 
me—to be revenged on him who had vir- 
tually ruined my life, merely by remaining 
an inactive spectator of the death he had 
brought on himself. The next I shouted to 
him with all the power of my lungs: doubly 
was I bound to save him, since he was my 
enemy. 

“He turned a white, agonized face up to 
me: I hardly recognized the handsome, ele- 
gant features I knew so well. His eyes were 


blood-shot, and protrude d from the sockets; | 


dark circles showed around them, and the 
scar of my blow was on his cheek. His black 
hair was matted on his forehead with the 


sweat of deadly terror, and his face was so | 


drawn and wrinkled as to look years older. 
He was evidently too 
me. He did not spea 
abject, and pathetic expression reminded me 
of a dumb animal, and was almost revolting 


~ 


ar gone to recognize 


f 
i 
k, but his imploring, 


in a man. 
“* Have you a rope?’ I shouted. 
“Withaslow, cautious movement he push 

ed aside the riding cloak he wore, and dis- 

played a stout rope coiled round his waist. 


But when I called to him to throw it up he | 


shook his head in miserable despair. He was 
too much paralyzed to do any thing for his 
own preservation, and the only alternative 
was for me to go down to him.” 

““Good Heavens! John,” exclaimed I, as my 
friend, who was evidently much worked up 
by the vivid remembrance of this thrilling 
episode, paused a moment for breath, “ you 
don’t mean to say you went ? How the deuce 
could you get down ? 

“That’s what I asked myself,” replied 


Brinton ; “and the horse’s bridle canght my 


eve. Itook it off, and found it would ex- 
tend about eight feet. I fastened one end 
to a stump growing at the brink, and bade 
Muggins, who was observing my proceed- 
ings with great disapprobation, see it did 
not slip. Then, without further delay, I 





|swung myself over the cliff, and hung sus- 





pended eight hundred feet in air. 

“How I got to the boulder I could searce- 
ly tell. On reaching the end of the rein I 
swung myself to a straggling root uncover- 
ed by the fall of the earth, caught it, and 
slipping down it, found my feet were still 
eight or nine feet above the boulder. Ithrey 
myself against the side of the almost perpen- 
dicular precipice, and half sliding, half jump- 
ing, found myself in another moment balan- 
cing over a fathomless chasm on a fragment 
of rock hardly three feet in diameter, with 
my deadliest enemy at my feet. 

“Tt was no place to moralize in. As quick- 
ly as possible I unfastened the rope from his 
waist. It was forty feet long, full enough 
for the purpose. As for the count, my pres- 
ence did not seem to re-assure him. I could 
perceive he now knew who I was; but, save 
for the unceasing tremor, he lay motionless 
and silent, looking up at me like a whipped 
dog. 

““ When all was ready I said, ‘ Now I'll fast- 


} en one end of this rope to your waist, throw 


the other to Muggins, climb up myself, and 
we will draw you up afterward. Do you 

% 
see 7; 

“But as I spoke one of the upholding firs 
gave way with a crack, and a large piece of 
our small foot-hold became loosened, and fell 
through that awful depth to the bottom. Ti 
seemed only to prepare the way for the rest. 
Inski seized me round the knees in an agon) 
of supplication, and I felt the chill of death 
at my own heart. 

“¢ Oh, monsieur,’ cried he—‘ good, kind 
| monsieur, for the love of God leave me not 
here! I shall be lost—killed! Let me first 
be drawn up; afterward will we pull up 
you. 

“Well, I knew that to argue at such a 
moment was to die. I could not doubt that 
he valued his life more than I did mine. 

Perhaps the chance of death was not so un- 
welcome to me as it would have been a fey 
days before. At any rate, I decided to give 
him the first chance. In a few moments one 
end of the rope was fast to his belt, and 
Muggins had the other. Following my di- 
rections, he hauled away on it with all his 
| might, his overgrown brawn standing him 
|in good stead, and the count was dangling 
and sprawling in mid-air. As soon as he 
found his feet off the boulder his strength 
and energy seemed to return with marvelous 
rapidity; he facilitated his ascent by the 
root and strap, and finally scrambled over 
the edge with an agility I should never 
have given him credit for possessing. 

“He disappeared, and as I sat alone on 
the rock it seemed as though I were miracu- 
lously suspended in the air. Impelled by a 
ghastly fascination, I looked downward, and 
saw the distant pine-tops, the rough masses 
of rock, looking like pebbles, and the torrent 
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almost hushed by the distance. A hawk 
flew past so far beneath me as to seem a 
mere speck, yet he must have been soaring 
at least four hundred feet above the valley. 
Then the boulder on which I sat stirred, and 
I saw that the last remaining fir-tree had 
given way, and in another moment the 
end would come. I felt no fear, but was 
wrapped up in an entrancing interest, an 
overwhelming curiosity, now that death 
was at hand, to see it, feel it, prove “. J 
was conscious of an awful delight at being 
about to meet the mystery which no man 
had solved. Then I cried out as if in sud- 
den fear. Something had struck my face, 
and, absorbed as I was with the thought of 
death, that sudden touch of the rope which 
was to save me acted on my nerves with the 
effect of terror. 

“More through blind impulse than any 
thing else I caught the rope, gave it a 
couple of turns round my arm, and, rising, 
lifted myself off the boulder. Started by 


the impetus of my foot in springing from it, | 


the great fragment slid from its position 
and out into the air. I listened, breathless, 
until, after what seemed many minutes, a 
faint, dull, splintering crash told that it 
had reached the bottom at last, and alone. 
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foaming between them. But its roar was | carriage appearing just then, he took hold 


and helped haul me up. When I saw him 
standing by the carriage, he was giving the 
Ruperts an improved account of the events 
which had just occurred, to the effect that J 
had been the unfortunate who fell over, and 
he the magnanimous and intrepid deliverer !” 

* That’s the worst thing I ever heard of,” 
breathed I. “* Well?” 

We were both sitting with our feet on the 
window-sill and our backs to the room. At 
this point I thought I heard a slight rustle 
behind me, but I was too much absorbed in 
Muggins’s romance to turn round, and I 
don’t think Brinton heard it at all. 

“ Well, Inski got into the carriage, and it 
moved along to where I stood, and Mr. Ru- 
pert, bowing slightly, addressed me: 

“*You certainly deserve to be congratu- 
lated on your escape, Mr. Brinton, if not on 
the manner of it. But so valuable a life as 
yours appears to be—to vourself- is prob- 
ably worth preservation even at the hands 
of the gentleman you have offended,’ 

“T was bewildered, of course. Miss Rupert 
wouldn’t look at me. The count wore an 


|expression of patronizing superciliousness 


ithat quite astounded me. 


“Then I began to wonder vaguely why I | 


I could hear a confused 
sound of voices above, as if in angry alterca- 
tion. The rope was jerked once or twice, 
but no more. I felt my hold gradually slip- 
ping. Then came a noise of horses’ hoofs, 
and the rumble of a carriage. At the same 
moment the rope was seized and drawn 
steadily and powerfully upward, and in an- 
other instant I was landed safely at the top, 
and Muggins was thrusting the brandy flask 


was not drawn up. 


down my throat. I extricated myself from | 


: | 
the rope, Muggins, and the brandy, rose to 


my feet, and gazed about me. 

“ An open traveling carriage stood a few 
rods off, in which sat the Ruperts. Leaning 
over the side, with more than his usual 
grace, was the count, apparently engaged 
in relating some remarkable exploit.” 

“Why, what an extraordinary coinci- 
dence!” I exclaimed, catching my breath for 
the first time in many minutes. 

“Tt was all explained simply enough aft- 


The carriage 
drove off, and Muggins and I were left alone. 
They took even the horse with them, and if 
it hadn’t been for the bridle and the fresh 
break in the cliff, I should have believed it all 
a dream.” 

“Go on, for Heaven’s sake, John!” cried 
I. “What next?” 

“The next thing was,” said John, “the 
village on the other side; and there Muggins 
deserted me.” 

“ Deserted you!” I exclaimed. ‘“ Why, I 
thought he was going to do you some un- 
forgetable service.” 

“Just what I'm coming to,” said John, 
“if youll only condescend to listen. He 
went straight to the Ruperts and told them 
the whole story about the cliff adventure. 
So, of course, she discarded the count, for- 
gave me for not fighting the duel, and, nat- 
urally, my gratitude to Muggins would not 


| allow me ever to think of discharging him.” 


“By George!” said 1, drawing a long breath, 
“that’s a strange story, sure enough. But,” 


|I added, with a sudden, dread misgiving, 


erward,” rejoined Brinton. “The count, | 


finding they intended making this trip over 
the mountains, volunteered to ride on in ad- 
vance, and secure rooms in the hotel on the 
other side; and had he not, impelled by an 
unfortunate predilection for botany, reached 
too far over the edge of the cliff for a rare 
specimen, doubtless he would have done it. 
Well, after he’d fallen over, as I’ve related, 
and been drawn up, he had manifested a 
kindly intention to cut the rope, and let me 
climb up at my leisure without it. But 
Muggins had strenuously objected, and, the 


“how did you get rid of Miss Rupert ?” 

Again I heard that rustle—Brinton heard 
it too, and his face fell; he looked guilty 
and ashamed. There was a merry, musical 
laugh. We looked around, and beheld Mrs. 
Brinton, more fresh, rosy, and beautiful than 
ever. She shook her finger reprovingly at 
John, then turned to me: 

“She became Mrs. Brinton. But ah, Mr. 
Simpson, you don’t know this wicked hus- 
band of mine. I fear that’s the first word of 
truth you’ve heard this afternoon !” 

I rubbed my eyes; I pinched myself vio- 
lently; I looked at John. He was very red, 
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and shaking allover. Great Heavens! could | you suggested at least half the ideas your- 
it be with laughter? Ifurned to Mrs. Brin- | self as the tale proceeded, and you correct- 


ton like a drowning man to his straw. ed all my little self-contradictions. For my 
jut didn’t you meet him in Europe, | part, ’m quite proud of the story, and I 
then ?” I gasped; “ didn’t you—” think you ought to be much obliged to me 


Again that musical laugh. ‘“ Why, dear | for it. Suppose, now, I had, instead of this 
laimed, “ neither of us was ever | thrilling narrative, merely given you the 
in Europe facts in Muggins’s case—that we first en- 

Then I looked at John, and he cowered | gaged him ten days ago, that on the fourth 
beneath the withe 


nation of my glan 


Init 7 she ex¢ 
" 


ring contempt and indig- | day thereafter we gave him a week’s warn- 


‘ ing, and that the only reason he is still with 
“ Brinton,” I said, gravely and severely, | us is because he will stay until to-morrow— 
“this is going too far. You have trifled| should you have felt the same interest and 
with and insulted me. My most delicate} gratification? You know you wouldn't. 
and refined feelings and sympathies you | Your smile confesses it. Besides, you talk- 
have excited, merely for the sake of ridicul- | ed so much about your recollection of all my 
ing them. You have—” characteristics, I couldn’t suppose ‘you'd for- 
“Hold on! hold on! old fellow,” cried | get the only one I ever was proud of—my 
John, recovering, with great effort, his pow- | talent for story-telling.” 
er of speaking. ‘You misjudge the matter * Supper’s ready!” said Muggins. 
entirely. Now just listen to me. You felt, “Put a bottle of our best port on the ta- 
as you must acknowledge, a deep interest in | ble,” ordered John; “and, Simpson, won’t 
Muggins. You were persuaded there must | you take Mrs. Brinton in?” 


be some romantic history attached to him. I have always remembered it with pleas- 
You insisted upon my relating to you such | ure, as an act of disinterested virtue and 
aromance. I did the best I could for you | magnanimity on my part, that I consented 


on the spur of the moment; though, indeed, | to forgive him just that once! 





THE AMERICAN BARON. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE DODGE CLUB,” “THE CRYPTOGRAM,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. | threw profound shadows over the opposite 
| shores. Near by the shore extended on ei- 

| ther side.. On the right there were fires, now 
W HEN the Irish priest conjectured that | burning low, yet occasionally sending forth 
it was about two o’clock in the morn- | flashes; on the left, and at some distance, 

ing he was not very far astray in his calcu- | might be seen the dusky outline of the old 
lation. The short remarks that were ex-| stone house. Behind them was the forest, 
changed between him and Ethel, and after- | vast, gloomy, clothed in impenetrable shade, 
ward between him and the men, were fol-| in which lay their only hope of safety, yet 
lowed by a profound silence. Ethel sat by | where even now there lurked the watchtul 
the side of the priest, with her head bent for- | guards of the brigands. It was close behind 
ward and ker eyes closed as though she were | them. Once in its shelter, and they might 
asleep; yet sleep was farther from her than | gain freedom; yet between them and it was 
ever it had been, and the thrilling events of | an impassable barrier of enemies, and there 
the night afforded sufficient material to keep | also lay a still more impassable barrier in 


her awake for many a long hour yet to come. | the grave where Hawbury lay. To fly, even 
Her mind was now filled with a thousand | if they could fly, would be to give him up to 
conflicting and most exciting fancies, in the | death; yet to remain, as they must remain, 
midst of which she might again have sunk | would be to doom him to death none the 
into despair had she not been sustained by | less, and themselves too. 


. . | * . ° . 
the assurance of the priest. Seated there, with his eyes directed toward 
| 


THE CRISIS OF LIFE. 


Sitting near Ethel, the priest for some time | the water, the priest saw nothing of the scene 
looked fixedly ahead of him as though he | before him; his eyes were fixed on vacancy ; 
were contemplating the solemn midnight | his thoughts were endeavoring to grapple 
scene, or meditating upon the beauties of | with the situation and master it. Yet so 
nature. In truth, the scene around was one | complicated was that situation, and so per- 


which was deserving even of the close atten- | plexing the dilemma in which he found him- 


tion which the priest appeared to give. In- self—a dilemma where death perched upon 
mediately before him lay the lake, its shore | either horn—that the good priest found his 
not far beneath, and almost at their feet. faculties becoming gradually more and more 
Around it arose the wooded hills, whose | unable to deal with the difficulty, and he felt 


dark forms, darker from the gloom of night, | himself once more sinking down deeper and 
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deeper into that abyss of despair from which 
he had but recently extricated himself. 

And still the time passed, and the precious 
moments, laden with the fate not only of 
Hawbury, but of all the others—the moments 
of the night during which alone any escape 
was to be thought of—moved all too swiftly 
away. 

Now in this hour of perplexity the good 
priest bethought him ofa friend whose fidel- 
ity had been proved through the varied events 
of a life—a friend which, in his life of celib- 
acy, had found in his heart something of 
that place which a fond and faithful wife 
may hold in the heart of a more fortunate 
man. It was a little friend, a fragrant friend, 
a tawny and somewhat grimy friend; it was 
in the pocket of his coat; it was of clay; in 
fact, it was nothing else than a dudeen. 

Where in the world had the good priest 
who lived in this remote corner of Italy got 
that emblem of his green native isle? Per- 
haps he had brought it with him in the band 
of his hat when he first turned his back upon 
his country, or perhaps he had obtained it 
from the same quarter which had supplied 
him with that very black plug of tobacco 
which he brought forth shortly afterward. 
The one was the complement of the other, 
and each was handled with equal love and 
care. Soon the occupation of cutting up the 
tobacco and rubbing it gave a temporary 
distraction to his thoughts, which distraction 
was prolonged by the further operation of 
pressing the tobacco into the bowl of the 
dudeen. 

Here the priest paused and cast a longing 
look toward the fire, which was not far away. 

“Would you have any objection to let me 
go and get a coal to light the pipe?” said he 
to one of the men. 

The man had an objection, and a very 
strong one. 


“Would one of you be kind enough to go 


and get me a brand or a hot coal ?” 
This led to an earnest debate, and finally 


one of the men thought that he might ven- | 


ture. Before doing so, however, a solemn 
promise was extorted from the priest that he 
would not try to escape during his absence. 
This the priest gave. 

“Escape!” he said—“ it’s a smoke I want. 
Besides, how can I escape with three of ye 
watching me? And then, what would I 
want to escape for? I’m safe enough here.” 

The man now went off, and returned in a 
short time with a brand. The priest gave 
him his blessing, and received the brand with 
a quiet exultation that was pleasing to be- 
hold. 

“Matches,” said he, “ruin the smoke. 
They give it a sulphur taste. There’s noth- 
ing like a hot coal.” 

Saying this, he lighted his pipe. This op- 
eration was accomplished with a series of 
those short, quick, hard, percussive puffs 
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with which the Irish race in every clime on 
this terrestrial ball perform the solemn rite. 

And now the thoughts of the priest be- 
came more calm and regular and manage- 
able. His confusion departed, and gradual- 
ly, as the smoke ascended to the skies, there 
was diffused over his soul a certain soothing 
and all-pervading calm. 

He now began to face the full difficulty 
of his position. He saw that escape was im- 
possible and death inevitable. He made up 
his mind to die. The discovery would sure- 
ly be made in the morning that Hawbury 
had been substituted for the robber; he would 
be found and punished, and the priest would 
be involved in his fate. His only care now 
was for Ethel; and he turned his thoughts 
toward the formation of some plan by which 
he might obtain mercy for her. 

He was in the midst of these thoughts— 
for himself resigned, for Ethel anxious—and 
turning over in his mind all the various 
modes by which the emotion of pity or mer- 
cy might be roused in a merciless and piti- 
less nature; he was thinking of an appeal 
to the brigands themselves, and had already 
decided that in this there lay his best hope 
of success—when all of a sudden these 
thoughts were rudely interrupted and dissi- 
pated and scattered to the winds by a most 
startling cry. Ethel started to her feet. 

“Oh Heavens!” she cried, “what was 
that ?” 

“Down! down!” cried the men, wrathful- 
ly; but before Ethel could obey the sound 
was repeated, and the men themselves were 
arrested by it. 

The sound that thus interrupted the medi- 
tations of the priest was the explosion of a 
rifle. As Ethel started up another followed. 
This excited the men themselves, who now 
listened intently to learn the cause. 

They did not have to wait long. 

Another rifle explosion followed, which 
was succeeded by a loud, long shriek. 

“ An attack!” cried one of the men, witha 
deep curse. They listened still, yet did not 
move away from the place, for the duty to 
which they had been assigned was still prom- 
inent in their minds. The priest had already 
risen to his feet, still smoking his pipe, as 
though in this new turn of affairs its assist- 
ance might be more than ever needed to en- 
able him to preserve his presence of mind, 
and keep his soul serene in the midst of con- 
fusion. 

And now they saw all around them the 
signs of agitation. Figures in swift motion 
flitted to and fro amidst the shade, and oth- 
ers darted past the smouldering fires. In the 
midst of this another shot sounded, and an- 
other, and still another. At the third there 
was a wild yell of rage and pain, followed by 
the shrill ery of a woman’s voice. The fact 
was evident that some of the brigands had 
fallen, and the women were lamenting. 
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Loud cries 
arose; calls of encouragement, of entreaty, 
of command, and of defiance. Over by the 
old house there was the uproar of rushing 
men, and in the midst of it a loud, stern 
voice of command. The voices and the rush- 
ng footsteps moved from the house to the 
woods. Then all was still for a time 

It was but for 


The confusion grew greater. 


A 


a short time, however. Then 
came shot after shot in rapid succession. The 
flashes could be seen among the trees, All 
around them there seemed to be a struggle 
going on. There was some unseen assailant 
striking terrific blows from the impenetrable 
shadow of the woods. The brigands were 
firing back, but they fired only into thick 


darkness. Shrieks and yells of pain arose 


from time to time, the direction of which | 


showed that the brigands were suffering. 


Among the assailants there was neither voice 
But, in spite of their losses and the 
e under which they labored, the 
brigands fought well, andresisted stubbornly. 
From time to time a loud, stern voice arose, 
whose commands resounded far and wide, and 
sustained the courage of the men and direct- 
ed their movements. 


hor cry. 
disadvantag 


The men who guarded the priest and | 


Ethel were growing more and more excited 
every moment, and were impatient at their 
enforced inaction. 
‘They must be soldiers,” 
Of course,” said another. 
‘They fight well.” 
“Avy; better than the last time.” 


said one. 


How did they learn to fight so well un- 


der cover ” 

“They’ve improved. The last time we 
met them we shot them like sheep, and drove 
them back in five minutes.” 

“They’ve got a leader who understands 
fighting in the woods. He keeps them un- 
der cover.” 

“Who is he ?” 

“Diavolo! who knows? They 
captains every day.” 

“Was there not a famous American In- 
dian 

“True. Iheard of him. An Indian war- 
rior from the American forests. Giuseppe 
saw him when he was at Rome.” 

“ Bah !-—you all saw him.” 

“Where ?” 

“On the road.” 

“We didn’t.” 

“You did. 
to the woods first.” 

“He ?” 

“Ves.” 

“Diavolo!” 

These words were exchanged — 
them as the y looked at the fighting. ut 
suddenly there came rapid flashes and on 
ing volleys beyond the fires that lay be- 


get new 


fore them, and the movement of the flashes 
showed that a rush had been made toward 





He was the Zouave who fled | 


the lake. Wild yells arose, then fierce re- 

turning fires, and these showed that the 

ds were being driven back. 

1e guards could endure this no longer. 
‘They are beating us,” cried one of the 

men, with a curse. “ We must go and fight.” 


” 
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‘What shall we do with these prisoners ? 
‘Tie them and leave them.” 

‘Have youa rope ?” 

‘No. There is one by the grave.” 

“ Let’s take the prisoners there and bind 
them. 

This proposition was accepted; and, seiz- 
ing the priest and Ethel, the four men hur- 
ried them back to the grave. The square 
hole lay there just beside them, with the 
earth by its side. Ethel tried to see into it, 
but was not near enough to do so. One of 
the men found the rope, and began in great 
haste to bind the arms of the priest behind 
him. Another began to bind Ethel in the 
| Same way. 
| But now there came loud cries, and the 
rush of men near them. A loud, stern voice 
was encouraging the men. 

| “On! on!” he cried. “Follow me! We'll 
| drive them back !” 

| Saying this, a man hurried on, followed by 
| a score of bri igands. 

It was Girasole. 

He had been guarding the woods at this 
side when he had seen the rush that had been 
made farther up. He had seen his men drivy- 
} en in, and was now hurrying up to the place 
| to retrieve the battle. As he was running on 
he came up to the party at the grave. 

He soppen. 

“ What’s this?” he cried. 

“The prisoners—we were securing them.” 

It was now lighter than it had been, and 
dawn was not far off. The features of Gira- 
sole were plainly distinguishable. They were 
convulsed with the most furious passion, 
which was not caused so much by the rage 

of conflict as by the sight of the prisoners. 
He had suspected treachery on their part, 
and had spared them for a time only so as to 
see whether his suspicions were true or not. 
But now this sudden assault by night, con- 
ducted so skillfully, and by such a powerful 
force, pointed clearly to treachery, as he saw 
}it, and the ones who to him seemed most 
prominent in guilt were the priest and Ethel. 
His suspicions were quite reasonable under 
the circumstances. Here was a priest whom 
he regarded as his natural enemy. These 
| brigands identified themselves with repuli- 
licans and Garibaldians whenever it suited 
| their purposes to do so, and consequently, as 
bee h, they were under the condemnation of 
| the Pope; and any priest might think he was 
am the Pope good service by betraying 
| 








those who were his enemies. As to this priest, 
every thing was against him. He lived close 
by; every step of the country was no doubt 
} familiar to him; he had come to the camp 
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stood where they had encountered Girasole, 
and the ropes fell from the robbers’ hands at 
the new interruption. The grave with its 
mound was only a few feet away. 

Girasole had a pistol in his left hand and 
a sword in his right. He sheathed his sword 
;and drew another pistol, keeping his eyes 
| fixed steadily all the while upon his victims. 
“You needn’t bind these prisoners,” said 
| Girasole, grimly; “I know a better way to 
secure them.” 

“In the name of God,” cried the priest, 
“T implore you not to shed innocent blood !” 

“Pooh!” said Girasole. 

“This lady is innocent ; you will at least 
| spare her!” 

“She shall die first!” said Girasole, in a 
| fury, and reached out his hand to grasp Eth- 
el. The priest flung himself forward between 
the two. Girasole dashed him aside. 

“Give us time to pray, for God’s sake !—: 
| one moment to pray!” 

“ Not a moment!” cried Girasole, grasping 
lat Ethel. 

Ethel gave a loud shriek and started away 
in horror. Girasole sprang after her. The 
four men turned to seize her. With a wild 
and frantic energy, inspired by the deadly 
terror that was in her heart, she bounded 
| away toward the grave. 


under very suspicious circumstances, bring- | 


ing with him a stranger in disguise. He | 


had given plausible answers to the cross- 
questioning of Girasole; but those were 
empty words, which went for nothing in the 
presence of the living facts that now stood 
before him in the presence of the enemy. 

These thoughts had all occurred to Gira- 
sole, and the sight of the two prisoners kindled 
his rage to madness. It was the deadliest 
purpose of vengeance that gleamed in his 
eyes as he looked upon them, and they knew 
it. He gave one glance, and then turned 
to his men. 


“On! on!” he cried; “I will join you in an | 
instant; and you,” he said to the guards, | 


“wait a moment.” 

The brigands rushed on with shouts to as- 
sist their comrades in the fight, while the 
other four waited. 

All this time the fight had not ceased. 
The air was filled with the reports of rifle- 
shots, the shouts of men, the yells of the 
wounded. The flashes seemed to be gradual- 
ly drawing nearer, as though the assailants 
were still driving the brigands. But their 
progress was slow, for the fighting was car- 
ried on among the trees, and the brigands 
resisted stubbornly, retreating from cover to 
cover, and stopping every moment to make 
afreshstand. But the assailants had gained 
much ground, and were already close by the 
borders of the lake, and advancing along to- 
ward the old stone house. 

The robbers had not succeeded in binding 
their prisoners. The priest and Ethel both 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 
BURIED ALIVE. 


HAWBURY last vanished from the scene toa 
place which is but seldom resorted to by a liv- 
ing man. Once inside of his terrible retreat 
he became a prey to feelings of the most va- 
ried and harrowing character, in the midst 
of which there was a suspense, twofold, ago- 
nizing, and intolerable. First of all his sus- 
pense was for Ethel, and then for himself. 
In that narrow and restricted retreat his 
senses soon became sharpened to an unusual 
Every touch against 
it communicated itself to his frame, as though 
| the wood of his inclosure had become part 
| of himself; and every sound intensified itself 
ito an extraordinary degree of distinctness, 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


degree of acuteness. 


as though the temporary loss of vision had 
been compensated for by an exaggeration of 
the sense of hearing. This was particularly 
the case as the priest drove in the screws. 
He heard the shuffle on the stairs, the whis- 
per to Ethel, her retreat, and the ascending 
| Seatetenn: while at the same time he was 
aware of the unalterable coolness of the 
priest, who kept calmly at his work until 
the very last moment. The screws seemed 
to enter his own frame, and the slight noise 
which was made, inaudible as it was to oth- 
ers, to him seemed loud enough to rouse all 
in the house. 
| Then he felt himself raised and carried 








soy) 
down stairs. Fortunately he had got in 
with his feet toward the door, and as that 
end was carried out first, his descent of the 
stairs was not attended with the inconvenr- 
ience which he might have felt had it been 
taken down in an opposite direction. 

One fact gave him very great relief, for he 
had feared that his breathing would be difti- 
cult. Thanks, however, to the precautions 
if the priest, he felt no difficulty at all in that 
The little bits of wood which pre- 
vented the lid from resting close to the cof- 
fin formed apertures which freely admitted 
ill the air that was necessary. 


ré spect. 


He was borne on thus from the house to- 
ward the grave, and heard the voice of the 
priest from time to time, and rightly sup- 
posed that the remarks of the priest were 
addressed not so much to the brigands as to 
himself, so as to let him know that 
not deserted. 


he was 
The journey to the grave was 
weomplished without any inconvenience, 
and the coflin was at length put upon the 
ground. 
Then it was lowered into the grave. 
There 


horrible 


Was something in this which was so 
to Hawbury that an involuntary 
shudder passed through every nerve, and all 
the terror of the grave and the bitterness of 
death in that one moment seemed to descend 
upon him. He had not thought of this, and 
He 
had expected that he would be put down 
somew here on the ground, and that the priest 
would be able to get rid of the men, and ef- 
fect his liberation before it had gone so far. 

It required an effort to prevent himself 
from crying out; and longer efforts were 
needed and more time before he could re- 
gain any portion of his self-control. He now 
heard the priest performing the burial rites ; 
these seemed to him to be protracted to an 
amazing length; and so, indeed, they were; 
but to the inmate of that grave the time seem- 
ed longer far than it did to those who were 
outside. A thousand thoughts swept through 
his mind, and a thousand fears swelled with- 
in his heart. At last the suspicion came to 
him that the priest himself was unable to do 
any better, and this suspicion was confirmed 
as he detected the efforts which he made to 
get the men to leave the grave. This was 
particularly evident when he pretended to 
hear an alarm, by which he hoped to get rid 
of the brigands. It failed, however, and with 
this failure the hopes of Hawbury sank lower 
than ever. 

But the climax of his horror was attained 
as the first clod fell upon his narrow abode. 
It seemed like a death-blow. He felt it as 
if it had struck himself, and for a moment it 
The 
dull, heavy sound which those heard who 
stood above, to his ears became transformed 


consequently was not prepared for it. 


was as though he had been stunned. 


and enlarged, and extended to something 
like a thunder-peal, with long reverberations 
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through his now fevered and distempered 
brain. Other clods fell, and still others, and 
the work went on till his brain reeled, and 
under the mighty emotions of the hour his 
reason began to give way. Then all his for- 
titude and courage sank. All thought lefi 
him save the consciousness of the one hor- 
ror that had now fixed itself upon his soul. 
It was intolerable. In another moment his 
despair would have overmastered him, and 
under its impulse he would have burst 
through all restraint, and turned all his en- 
ergies toward forcing himself from his awful 
prison house. 

He turned himself over. He gathered him- 
self up as well as he could. Already he was 
bracing himself for a mighty effort to burst up 
the lid, when suddenly the voice of Girasole 
struck upon his ear, and a wild fear for Ethel 
came to his heart, and the anguish of that 
fear checked at once all further thought of 
himself. 

He lay still and listened. He did this the 
more patiently as the men also stopped from 
their work, and as the hideous earth-clods no 
longer felldown. He listened. From the con- 
versation he gathered pretty accurately the 
state of affairs. He knew that Ethel was 
there; that she had been discovered and 
dragged forth; that she was in danger. He 
listened in the anguish of a new suspense. 
He heard the words of the priest, his calm 
denial of treachery, his quiet appeal to Gira- 
sole’s good sense. Then he heard the decis- 
iow of Girasole, and the party walked away 
with their prisoners, and he was left alone. 

Alone! 

At any other time it would have been a 
terrible thing thus to be left alone in such a 
place, but now to him who was thus im- 
prisoned it afforded a great relief. The 
work of burial, with all its hideous accom- 
paniments, was stayed. He could collect 
his senses and make up his mind as to what 
he should do. 

Now, first of all, he determined to gain 
more air if possible. The earth that had 
fallen had covered up many of the chinks 
so that his breathing had become sensibly 
more difficult. His confinement, with this 
oppression of his breathing, was intolerable. 
He therefore braced himself once more to 
make an effort. The coffin was large and 
rudely constructed, being merely an oblong 
box. He had more play to his limbs than 


he could have had in one of a more regular 
construction, and thus he was able to bring 


a great effort to bear upon the lid. He 
pressed. The screws gave way. He lifted 
it up to some distance. He drew in a long 
draught of fresh air, and felt in that one 
draught that he received new life and 
strength and hope. 

He now lay still and thought about what 
he should do next. Ifit had only been him 
self, he would, of course, have escaped in 
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that first instant, and fled to the woods. 
But the thought of Ethel detained him. 

What was her position; and what could 
he do to save her? This was his thought. 

He knew that she, tegether with the 
priest, was in the hands of four of the brig- 
ands, who were commanded to keep their 
prisoners safe at the peril of their lives. 
Where they were he did not know, nor could 
he tell whether she was near or at a dis- 
tance. Girasole had led them away. 

He determined to look out and watch. 
He perceived that this grave, in the heart of 
the brigands’ camp, afforded the very safest 
place in which he could be for the purpose 
of watching. Girasole’s words had indi- 
cated that the work of burial would not be 
resumed that night, and if any passers-by 
should come they would avoid such a place 
as this. Here, then, he céuld stay until 
dawn at least, and watch unobserved. Per- 
haps he could find where Ethel was guard- 
ed; perhaps he could do something to dis- 
tract the attention of the brigands, and af- 
ford her an opportunity for flight. 
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OF TUE GRAVE SPRANG FORTH.’ 


He now arose, and, kneeling in the coffin, 
he raised the lid. The earth that was upon 
it fell down inside. He tilted the lid up, and 
holding it up thus with one hand, he put his 
head carefully out of the grave, and looked 
out in the direction where Girasole had gone 
with his prisoners. The knoll to which he 
had led them was a very conspicuous place, 
and had prebably been selected for that rea- 
son, since it could be under his own obser- 
vation, from time to time, even at a distance. 
It was about half-way between the grave 
and the nearest fire, which fire, though low, 
still gave forth some light, and the light was 
in a line with the knoll to Hawbury’s eyes. 
The party on the knoll, therefore, appeared 
thrown out into relief by the faint fire-light 
behind them, especially the priest and Ethel. 

And now Hawbury kept his watch, and 
looked and listened and waited, ever mind- 
ful of his own immediate neighborhood and 
guarding carefully against any approach. 
But his own place was in gloom, and no one 
would have thought of looking there. so that 


he was unobserved. 
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But all his watching gave him no assist- 
ance toward finding out any way of rescuing 
Ethel. He saw the vigilant guard around 
the prisoners. Once or twice he saw a 
movement among them, but it was soon 
over, and resulted in nothing. Now he be- 
gan to despond, and to speculate in his mind 
as to whether Ethel was in any danger or 
not. He began to calculate the time that 
might be required to go for help with which 
to attack the brigands. He wondered what 
reason Girasole might have to injure Ethel. 
But whatever hope he had that mercy might 
be shown her was counterbalanced by his 


own experience of Girasole’s cruelty, and his ! 


knowledge of his merciless character. 

Suddenly he was roused by the rifle-shot 
and the. confusion that followed. He saw 
the party on the mound start to their feet. 
He heard the shots that succeeded the first 
one. He saw shadows darting to and fro. 
Then the confusion grew worse, and all the 
sounds of battle arose—the cries, the shrieks, 
and the stern words of command. 

All this filled him with hope. Anattack was 
being made. They might all be saved. He 
could see that the brigands were being driven 
back, and that the assailants were pressing 
on. Then he saw the party moving from the 
knoll. It was already much lighter. They 
advanced toward him. He sank down and 
waited. He had no fear now that this par- 
ty would complete his burial. He thought 
they were flying with the prisoners. If so, 
the assailants would soon be here; he could 
join them, and lead them on to the rescue 
of Ethel. He lay low with the lid over him. 
He heard them close beside him. Then there 
was the noise of rushing men, and Girasole’s 
voice arose. He heard all that followed. 

Then Ethel’s shriek sounded out, as she 
sprang toward the grave. In an instant the 
occupant of the grave, seizing the lid, raised 
it up, and with a wild yell sprang forth. 

The effect was tremendous. 

The brigands thought the dead Antonio 
had come to life. They did not stop to look, 
but with a howl of awful terror, and in an 
anguish of fright, they turned and ran for 
their lives! 

Girasole saw him too, with equal horror, 
if not greater. He saw Hawbury. It was 
the man whom he had killed stone-dead with 
his own hand. He was there before him 
or was it his ghost ? 
paralyzed him; and then, with a yell like a 
madman’s, he leaped back and fled after the 


others. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


IN the midst of that wild uproar which 
had roused Dacres and Mrs. Willoughby 
there was nothing that startled him so much 


For an instant horror 


as her declaration that she was not Arethusa. 
He stood bewildered. While she was listen- 
ing to the sounds, he was listening to the 
echo of her words; while she was wonder- 
ing at the cause of such a tumult, he was 
wondering at this disclosure. In a moment 
a thousand little things suggested them- 
selves as he stood there in his confusion, 
which little things all went to throw a flood 
of light upon her statement, and prove that 
she was another person than that “ demon 
wife” who had been the cause of all his 
woes. Her soft glance, her gentle manner, 
her sweet and tender expression—above ali 
the tone of her voice; all these at once 


jopened his eyes. In the course of their 


conversation she had spoken in a low tone, 
often in a whisper, so that this fact with re- 
gard to the difference of voice had not been 
perceptible; but her last words were spoken 
louder, and he observed the difference. 

Now the tumult grew greater, and the re- 
ports of the rifles more frequent. The noise 
was communicated to the house, and in the 
rooms and the hall below there were tram- 
plings of feet, and hurryings to and fro, and 
the rattle of arms, and the voices of men, in 
the midst of which rose the stern command 
of Girasole. 

“Forward! Follow me!” 

Then the distant reports grew nearer and 
yet nearer, and all the men rushed from the 
house, and their tramp was heard outside as 
they hurried away to the scene of conflict. 

“Tt’s an attack! The brigands are at- 
tacked!” cried Mrs. Willoughby. 

Dacres said nothing. He was collecting 
his scattered thoughts. 

“Oh, may Heaven grant that we may be 
saved! Oh, it is the troops it must be! 
Oh, Sir, come, come; help us toescape! My 
darling sister is here. Save her!” 

“Your sister ?” cried Dacres. 

‘Oh yes; come, save her! My sister—my 
darling Minnie!” 

With these words Mrs. Willoughby rushed 
from the room. 

“ Her sister! her sister!” repeated Dacres 

—*Minnie Fay! Her sister! Good Lord! 
What a most infernal ass ’ve been making 
of myself this last month!” 

He stood still for a few moments, over- 
whelmed by this thought, and apparently 
endeavoring to realize the full extent and 
enormous size and immense proportions, to- 
gether with the infinite extent of ear, apper- 
taining to the ass to which he had trans- 
formed himself; but finally he shook his head 
despondingly, as though he gave it up alto- 
gether. Then he hurried after Mrs. Wil- 
loughby. * 


Mrs. Willoughby rushed into Minnie’s 
}room, and clasped her sister in her arm; 


with frantic tears and kisses. 
“Oh, my precious darling!” she exclaimed 
“Oh dear!” said Minnie, “isn’t this real 
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lv too bad? Iwas 
so tired, you know, 
and I was just be- 
ginning to go to 
sleep, when those 
horrid men began 
tiring their guns. I 
really do think that 
every body is band- 
ed together to tease 
me. I do wish they'd 
all go away and let 
me have a little 
peace. Iam so tired 
and sl epy!” 

While Minnie was 
saying this her sis- 
ter was embracing 
her and kissing her 
anderyving over her. 

“Oh, come, Min- 
nie, come !” she 
cried; ‘make haste. 
We must fly!” 
“Where to?” said 
Minnie, wondering- 
ly. 
“Any where 
any where out of 
this awful place: 
into the woods.” 

“Why, I don’t see 
the use of goinginto 
the woods. It’s all 
wet, you know. 
Can’t we get a car- 
riage?” 

“Oh no, no; we 
must not wait. ts = ton 
They'll all be back oe 
soon and kill us.” ‘ 

“Killus! What for?” cried Minnie. “What 
do you mean? 
darling !” 

At this moment Dacres entered. The 


How silly you are, Kitty 


image of the immeasurable ass was still very 
prominent in his mind, and he had lost all 
his fever and delirium. One thought only 
remained (besides that of the ass, of course), 
and that was—escape. 

“ Are you ready ?” he asked, hurriedly. 

“Oh yes, yes; let us make haste,” said 
Mrs. Willoughby. 

“T think no one is below,” said he; ‘ but 
I will go first. There isa good place close 
by. We will run there. If I fall, you must 
run on and try to get there. It is the bank 
just opposite. Once there, you are in the 
woods. Do you understand ?” 

“Oh yes, yes!” cried Mrs. Willoughby. 
“Haste: Oh, haste!” 

Dacres turned, and Mrs. Willoughby had 
just grasped Minnie’s hand to follow, when 
suddenly they heard footsteps below. They 
stopped, appalled. The robbers had not all 
gone, then. Some of them must have remain- 
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THIS DACRES BRUSHED ON FASTER.” 


ed on guard. But how many? Dacres listen- 
ed and the ladies listened, and in their sus- 
pense the beating of each heart was audible. 
The footsteps below could be heard going 
from room to room, and pausing in each. 

“There seems to be only one man,” said 
Dacres, in a whisper. “If there is only one, 
I'll engage to manage him. While I grapple, 
yourun for your lives. Remember the bank.” 

“Oh yes; but oh, Sir, there may be 
more,” said Mrs. Willoughby. 

“Tl see,” said Dacres, softly. 

He went cautiously to the front window 
and looked out. By the inereased light he 
could see quite plainly. No men were vis- 
ible. From afar the noise of the strife came 
to his ears louder than ever, and he could see 
the flashes of the rifles. Dacres stole back 
again from the window and went to the door. 
He stood and listened. And now the footsteps 
came across the hall to the foot of the stairs. 
Dacres could see the figure of a solitary man, 
but it was dark in the hall, and he eould not 
make him out. He began to think that there 
was only one enemy to encounter. The man 
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below put his foot on the lowest stair. Then 
he hesitated. Dacres stood in the shadow of 
the other door-way, which was nearer to the 
head of the stairs, and prepared to spring as 
soon as the stranger should come within 
reach. But the stranger delayed still. At 
length he spoke : 

* Hallo, up there!” 

The sound of those simple words produced 
an amazing effect upon the hearers. Dacres 
* Come, 
come!” he shouted to the ladies; “friends 
And running down the stairs, he 
reached the bottom and grasped the stranger 
by both arms. In the dim light he could 
detect a tall, slim, sinewy form, with long, 
black, ragged hair and ‘vhite neck-tie. 

“Youd best get out of this, and quick, 
too,” said the Reverend Saul Tozer. “They're 
all off now, but they'll be back here in less 
than notime. I jest thought Id look in to 
see if any of you folks was around.” 

By this time the ladies were both at the 
bottom of the stairs. 


sprang down with a ery of joy. 


‘ } ” 
are nere, 


“Come!” said Tozer, “hurry up, folks. 
I'll take one lady and you take t’other.” 

“Do you know the woods ?” 

“ Like a book.” 

“So do I,” said Dacres. 

He grasped Mrs. Willoughby’s hand and 
started. 

* But Minnie!” said Mrs. Willoughby. 

“You had better let him take her; it’s 
safer for all of us,” said Dacres. 

Mrs. Willoughby looked back as she was 
dragged on after Dacres, and saw Tozer fol- 
owing them, holding Minnie’s hand. This 
re-assured her. Dacres dragged her on to the 
foot of the bank. Here she tried to keep up 
with him, but it was steep, and she could not. 
Whereupon Dacres stopped, and, without a 
word, raised her in his arms as though she 
were a little child, and ran up the bank. 
He plunged into the woods. Then he ran on 
farther. Then he turned and doubled. Mrs. 
Willoughby begged him to put her down. 

“No,” said he; “they are behind us. You 
ean not go fast enough. I should have to 
wait and defend you, and then we would 
both be lost.” 

‘But, oh! we are losing Minnie.” 

“No, we are not,” eried Dacres; “ that man 
is ten times stronger than Tam. He is a per- 
fect ele phant in strength. He dashed past me 
up the hill.” 

*T didn’t see him.” 

“Your face was turned the other way. He 
is ahead of us now somewhere.” 

“Oh, I wish we could catch up to him.” 

At this Dacres rushed on faster. The ef- 
fort was tremendous. He leaped over fallen 
timbers, he burst through the underbrush. 

“Oh, I'm sure you'll kill yourself if you go 
so faust,” said Mrs. Willoughby. ‘We can’t 
eatch up to them.” 

At this Daeres slackened his pace, and 
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went on more carefully. She again begged 
him to put her down. He again refused. 
upon this she felt pertectly helpless, and re- 
called, in a vague way, Minnie’s ridiculous 
question of “ How would you like to be rm 
away with by a great, big, horrid man, Kitty 
darling ?” 

Then she began to think he was insane, 
and felt very anxious. At last Dacres stopped 
He was utterly exhausted. He was panting 
terribly. It had been a fearful journey. He 
had run along the bank up to that narrow 
valley which he had traversed the day before, 
and when he stopped it was on the top of that 
precipice where he had formerly rested, and 
where he had nurtured such dark purposes 
against Mrs. Willoughby. Mrs. Willoughby 
looked at him full of pity. He was utterly 
broken down by this last effort. 

“Oh dear!” she thought. “Is he sane or 
insane? WhatanI te do? It is dreadful to 
have to go on and humor his queer fancies.” 


THE DEAD LETTER. 
By JOHN G. SAXE. 


Anp can it be? Ah, ves, I see, 
Tis thirty years and better 

Since Mary Morgan sent to me 
This musty, musky letter. 

A pretty hand (she couldn't spell), 
As any man must vote it; 

And ‘twas, as I remember well, 
A pretty hand that wrote it! 

How calmly now I view it all, 
As memory backward ranges— 

The talks, the walks, that I recall, 
And then—the postal changes! 

How well I loved her I can guess 
Since cash is Cupid’s hostage)— 

Just one-and-sixpence—nothing less— 
This letter cost in postage! 

The love that wrote at such a rate 
By Jove! it was a steep one!) 

Five hundred notes (I calculate) 
Was certainly a deep one; 

And yet it died—of slow decline— 
Perhaps suspicion chilled it; 

I’ve quite forgotten if ‘twas mine 
Or Mary ’s flirting killed it! 


At last the fatal message came: 
**My letters—please return them; 
And yours—of course you wish the same— 
I'll send them back or burn them.” 
Two precious fools, I must allow, 
Whichever was the greater: 
I wonder if I'm wiser now, 
Some seven lustres later? 


And this alone remains! Ah. well! 
These words of warm affection, 
The faded ink, the pungent smell, 
Are food for deep reflection. 
They tell of how the heart contrives 
To change with fancy’s fashion, 
And how a drop of musk survives 
The strongest human passion! 
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FRENCH ROYAL CHATEAUX. 
L—THE CHATEAU OF CHENONCEAUX. 
ONG ago I bought in London a splendid 

4 photograph of a grand old French cha- 
teau, with high-pitched roof, and lofty carved 
chimneys and turrets, and draw-bridge with 
a river running under it. There was a great 
arch under the chateau, through which flow- 
ed, dark and swift, a stream large enough to 
be called a river even in America. The riv- 
er had three channels. One flowed in front 
of the chateau, and was crossed by a draw- 
bridge; another—the main channel—flowed 
through a vast dark archway under the cha- 
teau; and a third flowed behind it, and was 
lost in the accessories of my picture. Out 
of one side of the chateau, between the 
draw-bridge and the arch aforesaid, project- 
ed a little apse-like Gothie chapel-—an inte- 
eral part of the chateau, yet the only part 
whi@& was Gothic. All the rest was French 
renaissance of the early and most attract- 
ive period, abounding in carvings and orna- 
mental devices of a thousand fanciful va- 
rieties. 

What was this chateau? The print-seller 
of whom I bought the photograph did not 
know. No one whom I asked about it 
knew. I had it framed and hung where 
many people—many well-educated and trav- 
cled and art-loving people—saw and ad- 
mired it; and some were sure they had seen 
the original: but where? So it hung there 
for years, a delightful and beautiful mystery ; 
not less interesting because a mystery per- 
fectly easy of solution if the right man would 
ouly come to solve it. 

One day he came. A Frenchman in pass- 
ing through the room glanced up at the pic- 
ture, and said, “ Ah! you have Chenonceaux 
there!” and passed on. That is, he essayed 
to pass on, but we arrested him forthwith, 
and kept him till we had recorded all he 
knew of the beautiful edifice. 

The chateau of Chenonceaux was built in 
the reign of Francis I. Later it was given 
by Henry II. to the beautiful Diane de Poi- 
tiers, who enlarged it and held there her 
court; and hither her royal lover used to 
repair after hunting in the neighboring for- 
est of Loches. Diane could not see too oft- 
en the reflection of her own beautiful face ; 
so the king gave her the chateau of Chenon- 
ceaux, where, when she looked out of the 
window, she might see her face reflected in 
the river which flowed beneath it. 

A strange but, as it turned out, a charm- 
ing fancy, to build a chateau in the middle 
of a river, on piers; and a happy period at 
which to build one, when the decay of feu- 
dalism left architecture only the picturesque 
features of fendalism—the draw-bridge, the 
flanking turrets, the donjon tower—and yet 
allowed it all the adornments and comforts 
and light and air and other accessories 


which had been in an earlier age forbidden 
to buildings liable to attack, and built 
wholly or in part for defense. 

The engraving which accompanies this 
sketch shows not only the portions of the 
river and chateau given in my cherished 
photograph, but also the full breadth of 
both. The original chateau consisted of the 
large, square, central portion shown in the 
picture, flanked by angle turrets and diver- 
sified by the projecting chapel. This, with 
the draw-bridge and advanced tower seen to 
the right, was built on the site of an old 
mill by the wife of Bohier, a follower of 
Charles VIL, who had returned rich with 
him from Italy. Diane de Poitiers added 
the long bridge to the rear, built on piers, 
and connecting the chateau with the further 
bank of the river. Catherine de Medicis 
added the wo-story gallery which now sur- 
mounts the bridge, and is shown on the left 
of the picture. 

It was, then, a woman who conceived the 
charming and unique idea which has result- 
ed for us in this chateau, which has about it, 
the French declare, something fairy-like and 
almost supernatural. Every thing is in har- 
mony. The Cher is a smiling river, and they 
say it stops for a minute at Chenonceaux that 
it may leisurely bathe the feet of the gra- 
cious towers and enchanted gardens of this 
Palace of Armida. 

What a won®n commenced women have 
finished. Diane de Poitiers and Catherine 
de Medicis completed the thought of Cath- 
erine Brigonnet. 

This chateau is unlike all other royal 
French chateaux: it has no blood upon its 
stones—no sad histories of treasons, perti- 
dies, conspiracies. These smiling walls re- 
call only souvenirs of youth, elegance, poet- 
ry, and love. Here Diane de Poitiers, Mary 
Stuart, Gabrielle, and others like them, for 
two hundred years came to animate this 
smiling nature, and mirror in the clear river 
their beautiful faces. And worthy the frame 
for this picture—fair home for fair ladies! 

We approached it by a royal avenue of 
trees, which terminates in a “court of hon- 
or” on the river-bank—a handsome terrace 
flanked by stone balustraces. On one side 
is the advanced tower, forming a dwelling 
for the concierge, and which, built on the 
firm earth, seems a timid sister regarding 
from afar, and without daring to follow 
them, her elder sisters, who bathe their feet 
in the river. Then comes the bridge, with 
its arches and “draw,” and heavy, wedge- 
shaped piers, ornamented with daintily 
curved projections, behind which one can re- 
tire from the roadway; and after the bridge 
comes the front of the chAteau, with its two 
angle towers projecting corbeled out over 
the water, its semicircular balconies, and its 
lofty, richly carved dormers; then the chap- 
el, so harmonious a part of the whole, yet 
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so different; and the little mole, used as a 
flower-garden, pushing out into the river 
trom the great arch and hiding its impor- 
tance. All these, with the river for a fore- 
eround, and the great trees on the two banks 
of the river, and a glimpse of gardens through 


The most remarkable circumstance con- 
nected with Chenonceaux is that it escaped 
the revolution and remains so perfect. The 
lady who occupied it at the time of my visit 
knew my fellow-traveler, and we were 
treated with the greatest kindness, and 


the arches of the bridge, the lofty chimneys 
covered with ornament, the steep roofs with 
gilded crests—all these, under the beautiful 
sky of La Touraine, make the ensemble which 


shown every thing of interest in the chateau 
from garret to cellars. The latter are formed 
in the piers on which the house stands, 
and the dimensions of these piers are such 


we owe to three women—Catherine Brigon-| that in them, besides the prison and the 
net, Diane de Poitiers, and Catherine de} baths of Catherine de Medicis, were two 
Medicis. “It seems,” says a French writer, | kitchens, a bakery, and a dining-room where 
“as if women alone had hands light enough | there are seats at table for thirty domestics. 
to touch this delicate work.” | 

When we entered this enchanting abode, } 
two summers ago, the air was warm and| 


Il. THE CHATEAU OF AMBOISE. 


High above the surrounding country, on 
balmy, the roses were blooming, and the} the edge of a beetling promontory, hangs the 
cherries were ripe. They gave us strawber-| vast, chateau of Amboise, stretching along, 
ries and cream in the little inn before we} like a range of rocks, alove the quie+ town 
came to the end of the avenue, and Marie} of Amboise, which nestles at its feet. You 
waited on us—rosy Marie, with black eyes | see it first from the railway which threads 
and wooden sabots. They are all named} the valley of the Loire. As you approach 
Marie, the waitresses at these little French | the station for Amboise, at your feet lies the 
country inns, and they are all rosy, and| river, crossed by a suspension-bridge ; be- 
have black eyes, and wear wooden sabots. | yond stretches the little city, with its boule- 
We gave the cocher an extra pourboire, and | vard—that characteristic feature of a French 
he took us up the entire length of the ave- | town—along the river bank ; and over it all 
nue to the court of honor itself. When we| frowns a mass of mighty walls and grand, 


entered the chateau we had a delightful sur-| decapitated towers which might have been 


prise. 


Every thing was just as it had been | 
left—if not when it was finished, at any rate 
There was the old furni- | 


a long time ago. 
ture, and the old cabinets, glasses, enamels, 
and china; and the vaulted hall hung with 


armor, its walls covered with stamped cloth, | 


its doors screened by tapestry curtains which 
drew aside, and its rch ceilings, with blue 
centres studded with stars. There was the 


very glass out of which Francis I. drank, | 
and the mirror in which Mary Queen of | 
Scots saw the faint image of that too fair | 


Here was the initial of Diane de 
Poitiers plentifully introduced, combined 
with that of her royal lover; and beyond 


face. 


was the bedroom, with all its original fur- | 


niture, which the unscrupulous Catherine 
de Medicis occupied when, on the death of 
the king, she despoiled Diane of her fair 
mansion. And then there was the bedroom 
of Catherine’s heir, Louise de Lorraine, wid- | 


ow of Henry IIL, whose chamber is still | 


hung with black; and there were the cham- 
bers successively occupied by the duchesses 
de Vendéme and all the Condés. There, too, 
was the salon where a later owner, Madame 
Dupin, assembled around her Voltaire, the 
exiled Bolingbroke, Rousseau, and many 
others of the literary men of the last centu- 
ry. There was also a curious collection of 
historical portraits of all the chief people 
who had ever lived in the chateau, includ- 
ing a portrait of Diane de Poitiers in the 
character of the goddess of whom she was a 
namesake, with a taffeta petticoat embroid- 
ered with fleurs-de-lis, 


| of state, of vanquished enemies. 


built by giants. There were giants in those 
days, for surely not in ours were piled those 
walls, a vast fortress placed at the gate of 


| La Touraine,” a jealous sentinel to guard 


the entrance to that Garden of the Hesper- 
ides. 

Cesar lodged there his Roman garrison 
when he warred against the Armoricans. 
Here the counts d’Anjou, and later the Plan- 
tagenets, jealously held their own, and some- 
times that which was their neighbors’. These 
walls served under Charles VII. as the ram- 
part of the national monarchy, menaced by 
English invasion. They have afforded pro- 
tection to Catholic royalty. They have 
been the prison of illustrious victims of royal 
ingratitude, of powerful rebels, of prisoners 
No tales 
of love and joy are hinted to us by those old 


| walls, which only tell of might, and grief, 


and blood. The grand tragedy of Blois, the 
splendid pomps of Chambord, the local color 
and character of Chaumont, the smiling ele- 
gance of Chenonceaux, are all wanting to 
those dull walls, which only speak of ages 
of brute strength. A dull Opher, serving 
one and another in turn, but always, like 
Opher, serving the stronger. 

From these walls came the bloody doom 
of those 12,000 Hugnenot prisoners conceived 
in the celebrated ‘“ Conjuration d’Amboise,” 
which had for its object to extricate the 
young King Francis II. from the clutches 
and influence of the Guises in A.D. 1560. 

The secret of the plot was betrayed to the 
Due de Guise by one of the conspirators, and 
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its leader, La Renaudie, seized and hung on 


a gibbet on the centre of the bridge. The 
remainder of the conspirators were dispersed 
and every where seized; the castle walls 
were decorated with the hanging bodies of 
the criminals, and the courts and streets of 
the town streamed with blood, until the 
wearied headsman, resigning his axe, con- 
signed the remainder to other executioners, 
who drowned them in the Loire. 

Such was the extent of the carnage that 
the court was driven from Amboise by the 
stench of the dead bodies! You read all this 
in the guide-book; and Amboise comes in 
sight, and the train stops, and you are jog- 
ging across the long bridge toward the little 
town. 

Above and below ripples the pretty river. 
The banks are verdant, the views beautiful ; 
a sunset glow, perhaps, is over every thing, 
and the breath of the grape flowers of spring, 
or the new-mown hay of summer, or the pur- 
ple vintage of autumn is in the air, and you 
look up and see the walls of which you have 
just read, and ask yourself if it is only in 
unchristian lands where “ the heathen in bis 
jindness bows down to wood and stone.” 

Away to the right a slender spire pierces 
the air. It surmounts the chapel of the 
sastle, and is finished with the gilded sym- 
bol which tells of the bloody end of Him 
who founded the sweet religion of humanity. 
Here Catherine de Medicis worshiped his 
memory, and doubtless prayed for, and be- 
lieved that she received, the baptism of a 
double portion of his spirit. To the left is 
the balcony where she stood with her three 
sons, afterward kings Francis II., Charles 
iX., and Henry III., and with Mary Queen 
of Scots witnessed, in full court costume, the 
execution of the Huguenots. 

If you arrive at Amboise rather late m 
the day, there may not be time to see the 
castle thoroughly before the hour of closing, 
which is about six o’clock, when every body 
dines, But the vacant hour before the din- 
ner at the homely but comfortable inn is 
votten ready may be profitably spent in vis- 
iting the village church. It is interesting 
both from its age (having been built in the 
thirteenth century) and as a specimen of 
French Gothie restoration. English “ res- 
torations,” being usually done piecemeal, as 
contributions are received from individuals, 
ire apt to give rather a patchy eftect to the 
scene of their operations. French restora- 
tions, being largely undertaken by the gov- 

‘rament, at any rate avoid this peculiarity. 
Perhaps the most interesting thing of its 
kind is preserved in this church in the cu- 
rious monument, executed in terra cotta, and 
colored like life, representing an “ entomb- 
ment.” The figures are of the size of life. 
The feet of the dead Christ are supported 
by Joseph of Arimathea, a grand figure, 
richly robed in Eastern fashion, and with a 
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noble, grave face; the head is supported by 
Joseph the carpenter; and behind, bending 
grief-stricken over the body of their Lord, 
stand the three Marys, all young and beau- 
tiful, and with a certain resemblance be- 
tween them not expected from the Scripture 
story. This resemblance is accounted for 
when you learn the origin of the monument. 
It was erected to the memory of a chamber- 
lain of Francis I. by his three daughters, 
who had been in turn mistresses of the 
king! and the figures are portraits: Joseph 
the carpenter is a portrait of the father, 
while the three Marys and Joseph of Ari- 
mathea are portraits of the daughters and 
the king himself! 

From the village it is a steep ascent up to 
the castle, and on the way the little chapel, 
to which allusion has been made, is a most 
picturesque object. It is perched on a pro- 
jecting square pedestal of rock which rises 
sheer from the town, from a level only a lit- 
tle higher than the flat river-bank, many 
feet into the air. 

The chapel is a little bijon; and whereas 
the castle is bare of ornament, and has suf- 
fered by the alterations consequent on the 
different uses to which it has been put, the 
chapel is a perfect museum of intricate carv- 
ing in stone, frail as lace-work, and yet as 
perfect now as when it came from the work- 
man’s chisel—if chisel indeed were used on 
any thing so delicate. The chapel is dedi- 
cated to St. Hubert, and over the door-way is 
carved his miraculous meeting with a stag 
with a cross growing from between its horns. 

The walls are covered with panels adorned 
with foliage of the most delicate sculpture. 
The roof is groined, and has hanging pend- 
ants carved with grotesques, reminding one 
somewhat of the chapel of Henry VII. at 
Westminster. Singular and grotesque fig- 
ures are intermingled with the foliage, and 
yet with a refinement of treatment that suits 
such a miniature church. The chapel was 
“restored” in the reign of Louis Philippe, 
when modern stained glass windows were 
introduced, but, it is said, much of the carving 
was left untouched. Old or new, it seems 
the perfection of workmanship of its kind, 
and reminds one of carvings in ivory. 

The chapel is on a level with the court- 
yard of the castle, and the intervening space 
is planted with flowers and shrubbery, and 
forms a magnificent terrace on a level with 
the top of the bastions of the fortress; and 
you ean walk along the edge of the wall of the 
fortifications and look over down the chim- 
neys of the town below, and away across th 
valley of the Loire, painted with the shad- 
ows of drifting clouds. The view is so fine 
andsoextended that Louis Philippe had built 
a great, round, ugly pavilion, which crowns 
the great tower to the left, and has windows 
all around. 

It was in a salon attached to this pavilion 
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that Louis Napoleon, then President of the 
French republic, accorded his pardon to 
Abd-el-Kader, who had for many years been 
held a prisoner in this chateau. They show 
you the graves of those Arabs who died here 
before their captivity was ended. 

A great disappointment awaits the tourist 
who expects in the interior of the chateau 
of Amboise all of the interest which its vast 
and frowning exterior seems to hold secret. 
Modern uses have called for fancied modern 
improvements. Partitions have been run 
up, walls have been knocked down, windows 
have been pierced, and ancient chimneys 
bricked up or demolished to make way for 
modern mantels, and whitewash and wall- 
paper have done the rest. 

Still it is interesting to go through the 
rooms, as we did, under the guidance of the 
architect to whom the imperial government 
had intrusted the restoring of this ancient 
chateau to all its pristine grandeur. Most 
wonderful is it to learn how much time and 
study is spent in verifying every part, and 
how the scene of every action which history 
records as taking place here is studied, till, 
by comparing fact with fact, the past is 
made out from this present with all the ac- 


curacy, at least, of the results of compara- | 


tive anatomy. 

Nor is all that is ancient absent. The 
most interesting feature, and one that is 
unique, remains. This is the great south 
tower. It is nearly fifty feet in diameter 
and nearly a hundred feet high. It was an- 
ciently the main and almost the only mode 
of access to the chAteau. Entered from the 
town below, a hundred and seventy steps 
lead up to the level of the court-yard. As 
you mount you see that the ceiling over 
your head is vaulted in stone, and in turn 
supports the steps of the stairs. Ever 
mounting, screw fashion, yeu twist around 
a core, in itself a respectable-sized round 
tower, standing in the centre of the great 
one. As the vault is always twisting, and 
the bays of the vaulting necessarily from 
this fact are much wider on the outside than 
next the core, the construction of the whole, 
it will be seen, was not such an easy matter. 

The groins spring from corbels oddly 
carved with grotesques and caricatures. 
Monks figure here largely and in all posi- 
tions, some amusing, some grotesque, and 
some indecent. They are represented suf- 
fering, among other things, from colie and 
toothache and all the ills that flesh is heir 
to, the sculptors having been left—as there 
has been such a cry to leave the “art work- 
men” of our day—‘‘to work out their own 
designs,” and having found their masters 
better pleased with a laugh over these gro- 
tesques than with the finest treatment of 
pure ornament. 

At the other end of the chateau is another 
great tower, also some fifty feet in diameter, 


and in this tower Louis Philippe made a 
winding way by which vehicles could mount 
from the town below through a tunnel ent 
in the rock. This great tower anciently 
bathed its feet in the Loire, the intervening 
strip of town and quay now existing being 
a modern encroachment. When the bodies 
of executed prisoners had hung till life was 
extinct from the iron railings of the balcony 
of this tower, by a cut of a sword they fell 
into the river—a burial as brief as the trial 
and execution which had preceded it. 

It will be seen that the general plan of 
the chateau of Amboise may be briefly de- 
scribed as two vast round towers, connected 
by a long building, of which the walls are 
ancient, but of which the interior has been 
modernized. The whole stands on a forti- 
fied promontory, the entire face of which is 
walled up, so that the amount of masonry 
and sheer wall rising above the town is im- 
mense. 

Leonardo da Vinci spent the last years of 
his life at Amboise, died there, and was bur- 
ied in an ancient church attached to the cas- 
tle. The church was destroyed in the rev- 
olution, and all trace of the tomb of Leonardo 
was lost. 

When we had seen all that there was of 
special interest relating to the chateau and 
the excavations connected with the restora- 
tions in progress, the young architect in 
charge suddenly, just as we were about to 
take leave of him, unlocked and threw open 
the door of a closet, and exclaimed, “ Voila! 
Leonardo da Vinci!” There, on a shelf, lay a 
skull and alittle heap of bones. It was the 
skull and bones of the painter of “ The Last 
Supper.” The workmen, in excavating, bad 
come upon his tomb, not only nearly perfect 
in itself, but preserving nearly perfect its 
inscription, recording the name and age of 
the great master. The government was pre- 
paring a new and more suitable tomb, in 
which the remains were soon to be laid with 
imposing ceremonies. Meantime they were 
kept in this closet. 

In place of the skull I see the drawn cur- 
tain when it first reveals to the expectant 
crowd the work of years—‘ The Supper of 
the Lord.” I see the wonder and approval 
of Lorenzo the Magnificent, and all his court, 
save one—see that one, whose face all recog- 
nize as that of Judas, striving to hide it and 
his shame and hate. Then I see the painter, 
in his hour of triumph and revenge, stand- 
ing beside his picture in repentant tears! 

Let us lay on this vacant shrine the hom- 
age of lips from a land which, when Leonardo 
lived, was only an unpenetrated, just dis- 
covered, savage wild, and close the door upon 
these dry bones, and turnthe key. Then we 
wander back, out again upon the terrace, 
and look down upon the goodly valley of 
the Loire, stretching afar, while our guide 
points out the distant wonders of the view. 
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THE STRICKEN HEART. 

A ROMANCE OF THE ANDES. 

\ FRENCH traveler who, in the pursuit 
e. of his studies in natural science, and 
influenced also, probably, in some degree 
by love of novelty and adventure, recently 
made the journey across the continent of 
South America from Peru to the mouth of 
the Amazon, gives, in his account of the 
tour, a narrative of one of the incidents that 
occurred substantially as follows : 

After traversing one of the chains, or cor- 
dilleras, of the Andes by a frightful pass, he 
came into a wild region, quite sparsely pop- 
ulated; and as, of course, in such a country 
there are no public facilities of any kind for 
the accommodation of travelers, our advent- 
urer was obliged to trust to sueh chances 
of private hospitality as he could find for 
food and shelter at night. He spent one 
night in a small cabin-like dwelling, which, 
besides being the residence of the family oc- 
cupying it, served the purpose of what in 
New England would be called a country 
store. 

Mr. Marcoy—for that was the name of our 
traveler—did not find his accommodations 
very comfortable. In fact, he found them 
very uncomfortable ; and in the morning, on 
resuming the journey, his guide, to relieve 
somewhat his evident dissatisfaction and 
discontent, promised him much better quar- 
ters for the next night. It would be, he 
said, not at such a miserable grocery as the 
last, but at the hacienda of a real lady, that 
they would lodge. It was a lady, however, 
he added, that, for some mysterious reason, 
lived in the most absolute retirement and 
seclusion. She was a native of Lima, and 
had come some time before to establish her- 
self on this estate, which she inherited from 
her parents. She lived there, he said, in 
perfect solitude. She always kept herself 
during the day secluded in her apartments, 
and whenever she went out—which was 
only at night—she was always closely veil- 
ed. But in respect to the cause of her sepa- 
rating herself thus mysteriously from the 
world, the guide knew nothing. 

Of course the traveler—especially as he 
was of an age and a temperament to appre- 
ciate the romance of such a story as this— 
began at once to feel some curiosity and in- 
terest in respect to this mystery, and he was 
more than usually impatient that day to ar- 
rive at his journey’s end. At length, to- 
ward nightfall, the hacienda came in sight. 
It was a white house, with pretty green 
blinds of the Spanish fashion, and was 
pleasantly situated among trees, upon a ris- 
ing ground, at a short distance from the 
banks of the river Occocamba, along the 
course of which Mr. Marcoy’s journey lay. 

As the traveler and his guide drove up to 
the house two persons, attracted perhaps 
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by the sound of the horses’ footsteps, made 
their appearance at the door. They seemed 
to be servants. One was an elderly man, 
his hair already gray; the other was a some- 
what gayly dressed young peasant woman, 
who, as the traveler imagined from her air 
and appearance, might be a lady’s- maid, 
Mr. Marcoy at onee inferred that she was 
the attendant of the mysterious resident of 
the hacienda. She gazed at the traveler, as 
he approached the door, with a pleased look 
of interest and curiosity. The man asked 
the stranger, when he saw him preparing to 
dismount, what he desired. 

Mr. Marcoy stated his case, saying that he 
was a traveler passing through that part of 
the country, and had come to the hacienda 
in hopes that he could have shelter there 
for the night. He made his statement in a 
somewhat full and deliberate manner, and 
spoke in a pretty audible voice, and in his 
most agreeable tone and manner, in hopes to 
make a favorable impression upon the mys- 
terious lady, in case it should happen, as he 
imagined might very possibly be the case, 
that she was concealed behind the blind of 
some window within hearing. 

Whether he was correct in these surmises 
may not be very certain; but at any rate, 
after some farther parleying, the maid went 
into the house, and soon returned, saying, 
with an air of cordiality and pleasure, that 
he could stay. She also said something in 
an under-tone to the man, who then went at 
once to aid the gnide in taking care of the 
horses. 

Accordingly, after delivering his horse 
into his guide’s hands, Mr. Marcoy fol- 
lowed the maid into the house. She led 
him into a kind of salon, which was plainly 
but comfortably furnished, and was orna- 
mented with pictures of saints and other re- 
ligious subjects, and also with images of 
different kinds having the same pious ex- 
The peasant girl, 
with pleased and somewhat curious and 
even almost roguish looks, weleomed him to 
the apartment, and invited him to take a 
seat upon the sofa, saying that he could re- 
main there, unless he chose to amuse himself 
and while away the time, while she was 
preparing his repast, by walking in the gar- 
den. He decided at once that he would 
walk in the garden. 

On entering the garden he began saunter- 
ing to and fro along the walks and among 
the beds of flowers, and while pretending to 
be observing only the sky, the mountains, 
and the horizon, and admiring the beauties 
of the surrounding scenery, he was covertly 
taking a survey of the building, with a view 
of discovering, if he could, the probable sit- 
uation of the rooms of the mysterious lady. 
He also began to examine with a botanical 
eye the plants and flowers which were grow- 
ing in the beds and borders, trying at the 


pression or character. 








same time to see if he coutd find any where 
traces of the horticultural performances of a 
lady. Finally he penetrated into a kind of 
inner garden, partially separated from the 
rest, which was overlooked by a window 
that was shaded by a blind, and adorned in 
a beautiful manner by climbing plants and 
vines. 

He decided at once that this window 
must be the one which had been the object 
of his search. He was confirmed in this 
opinion by observing that the training of 
the plants in that part of the garden which 
was overlooked by this window, and the 
kind of supports by which the more delicate 
ones were sustained, indicated a lady’s hand 
rather than that of a regular gardener. 

He observed—taking care, however, not 
to appear to be making any such observa- 
tion—that the bars of the blind were drawn 
down; that is, were in a position to intercept 
vision. He then turned his face partially 
away, and pretended to be entirely occupied 
in examining and admiring a particular 
plant that was growing in one of the bor- 
ders. While thus engaged he thought he 
heard a slight movement at the blind. He 
occupied a position which made it certain 
that the lady at the window, if lady there 
was, could not be seen by him, while yet his 
own fa_e and figure were fully presented to 
her observation. After a brief interval of 
delay, and certain apparently casual move- 
ments among the flowers, through all of 
which he kept his eyes averted from the 
window, he began slowly to turn in that di- 
rection. He immediately heard a slight 
movement in the blind, which seemed to 
him.to denote a closing of the bars. He 
paid no apparent attention to this, but 
went in a quiet and unconcerned manner to 
a small seat which he saw in the garden, 
and placing it before one of. the specially 
beautiful shrubs which had attracted his at- 
tention, he seated himself upon it, and open- 
ing his album, and taking out a pencil, he 
began making a drawing of the flower, im- 
agining all the time that there were a pair 
of bright eyes watching him from behind 
the screen of the blind. 

Presently, while going on with his work, 
he began to hum the notes of a certain air, 
and soon afterward began to sing the words, 
in a voice soft and gentle, but still loud 
enough to be heard by any one that might 
be listening. The music which he selected 
for this performance was a Spanish song 
called “The Song of the Flowers.” It was 
as follows: 


“SONG OF THE FLOWERS.” 

“We are the children that spring from the hidden 
warmth that pervades so mysteriously all the realms 
of nature, we are the children of the dawn and of the 
dew. we are the children of the earth, we are the 
children of the air, and above all things we are the 
children of heaven.” 
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The beauty of this last expression can not 
be transferred to our language, as it depends 
upon the fact that, in the original, one and 
the same word denotes the heaven and sky, 
including in the latter meaning the intlu- 
ences of the sun and air. 

The song goes on: 


“Man sullies us by his touch, and in his very lov 
for us effects our destruction. We cling to the « 
by a thread—our root, which is our life—but we 1 
our arms as high as we can toward heaven [the s 





, 
KY], 
which is our home. For it is from heaven [the sky 
and air] that we receive our soul, and to heaven we 
render it again. Our soul is our fragrant perfume.” 


It would seem that there was something 
in the face and figure of the stranger, or in 
his gentlemanly air and bearing, or in the 
evidence of accomplishment and taste indi- 
cated by his drawing, or in the sentiment or 
the words of the song, or in the voice and 
skill of the singer, or perhaps in all com- 
bined, that made a favorable impression 
upon the concealed observer ; for when, aftet 
having completed his drawing, and having 
remained for a moment surveying it anc 
comparing it with the model, he said, as it 
speaking to himself, but in a voice suffi- 
ciently audible to enable any listener to 
hear, ‘‘ What a pity that I do not know the 
Spanish name of this plant, so that I could 
put it here together with the botanical 
name!’ a gentle voice from the window 
replied, “It is called the mudedara, Sir.” 

The botanical name of the plant was, it 
seems, the Hibiscus mutabilis. It is a shrub 


l 


which belongs to the same genus as the al- 
thea, so well known in our gardens, which 
last isthe Hibiscus syriacus. The Hibiscus muta- 
bilis bears a flower which in form somewhat 
resembles that of the althea, but it is char- 
acterized by this remarkable peculiarity— 
namely, that after it opens it changes its 
tints from white, through various shades of 
rose-pink, to a purple-violet hue before it 
fades and dies. In climates specially favor- 
able it passes through all these changes in 
the same day; and it is from these mutations 
in the color of the flower that the species de- 
rives its name. 

But to return to our story. 

“Tt is a pity that Ido not know the Span- 
ish name,” said the artist, in a musing man- 
ner, as he surveyed his work. 

“Tt is called the mudedara, Sir,” said the 
voice, in reply, coming from the window. 
The voice was low and gentle, and the tones 
of it were marked with a certain sad and 
mournful expression. 

The traveler turned at once toward the 
window, as if much surprised. The bars of 
the blind were, however, in such a positien 
that nothing could be seen. He said: 

“T thank you very much, whoever you 
may be.” Then, after a moment’s pause, he 
added, “ Please excuse me, young lady—or 
madam, for I do not know in which form ] 
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ought really to address you—but would you | covered with foaming cream. A finger-bow] 
be kind enough to inform me whether the | containing water scented with mint, and 
hibiscus, or the mudedara, as you have des- | the other usual accessories to the close of 
ignated it, is ever found growing wild in the ;a genteel repast, were brought in at last, 
valley of Occocampa? This is the first time | and the supper was ended. The whole scene 





that I have seen the plant in Peru. Itisa 
native, I believe, of the East Indies.” 

“Tt is a souvenir given me by a friend,” 
replied the voice—“ a friend who is now,” 
she added, in a faltering manner, “* no more.” 

“T can well understand, then, that you 
attach great value to it. But it is a tropical 
plant in its nature, and of a tender constitu- 
tion. It must not be exposed too much to 
the winds which blow sometimes from. the 
cold mountains around you here.” 

“And what must I do to protect it from 
the danger ?” asked the unseen lady. 

“You must take the necessary precautions 
to shelter it from the cold at night at certain 
seasons of the year, and especially from the 
heavy rains in winter. If my hard destiny 
had not compelled me to roam incessantly 


about the world, but had made it my lot to | 


live here as your neighbor in this valley, it 
would have given me great pleasure to have 
aided you in the work, and we might have 
succeeded in preserving its life.” 

“Then you think there is danger that it 
will die ?” 

“ Every thing that lives is destined sooner 
or later to die, my young lady—or madam. 
Excuse me for not knowing how exactly I 
should address you. You have not yet done 
me the honor to tell me what I am to call 
you. 


“You may call me sister,” was the reply, | 


after a moment’s pause. 

Sister is the appellation by which in Cath- 
olic countries nuns and all other females de- 
voted to the service of religion are custom- 
arily addressed. 

This conversation seems to have confirmed 
the impression made upon the mind of the 
concealed lady by what she had at first ob- 


served of his personal appearance and bear- | 


ing that the stranger was a gentleman of re- 
finement and cultivation; and, though she 
still kept herself concealed, she continued to 


talk with him in somewhat the same strain, | 


until they were interrupted by the maid, who 
came to call the stranger to supper. The 
maid could not refrain, however, from utter- 
ing an exclamation of surprise when she 
found him conversing with her mistress. 
When she told him that his supper was 
ready he at first hesitated about following 


her, but the concealed lady requested him | 


to go, and he obeyed. 

He found the table set for him in a very 
elegant manner—with silver and glass, and 
even napkins with borders of lace. The 


supper consisted of broiled chicken with | 


impressed the mind of the traveler with sur- 
prise and delight, accustomed as he had 
been to eating the plainest and coarsest food 
in the wildest places, “ seated on his heels,” 
and with his fingers only in the place of 
| knife and fork. 

After finishing his supper he felt strongly 
inclined to go back to the garden again in 
hopes of renewing his conversation with the 
mysterious lady, but he feared that this 
might perhaps not be quite discreet, and so, 
after lighting a cigar, he sallied forth fora 
walk in the environs, to breathe the evening 
air and enjoy the beauty and grandeur of 
the surrounding scenery. 

On his return he found the peasant maid 
at the door awaiting him. She said that her 
mistress wished to see him. 

He accordingly followed her into the gar- 
den, and seated himself upon a stone bench 
not far from the window. Scarcely was he 
seated before the blind opened a little, and 
the lady appeared, though closely veiled. 

“T thought, Sir,” she said, “that perhaps 
you would not be unwilling, 
away, to do me a favor.” 

He assured her that his services, heart 
and soul, were entirely at her disposal. 

“It is the service of your pencil that I 
require,” said the lady. 
| My pencil!” repeated the traveler. 
“Yes. You have warned me that some 
|day, at any rate, and possibly at any time, 

my mudedara may die. Now what I have 
to ask of you is that you will make mea 
| painting of it, showing the flowers in the 
| different aspects they assume in different 
|parts of the day, so that when the plant 
| dies I may have an image of it that I can 
| preserve forever.” * 
| The traveler was so much surprised at 
| this request that he did not know at first 
what to answer. 
“You hesitate,” she said. 
“Task your pardon, my sister, but I will 
| tell you frankly how it is with me. What 
you ask of me is not a simple sketch, but a 
| painting, and that is a day of my time; and 
jiny time is planned and arranged so closely 
| that it will be with difficulty that, by trav- 
|eling day and night, I can fulfill an engage- 
|ment I have made for a fixed day on the 
other side of the continent.” 
| “Then,” said the lady, speaking in a sad 
}and disappointed tone of voice, “we will 
| think no more about it.” 

Now the engagement which Mr. Marcoy 
| considered it so important to fulfill was one 


before you go 


| 


rice, followed by what the English call a! which he had made with a friend whom he 
sweet omelet, and terminated by a cup of | had taken leave of at a dinner-party on 
delicious chocolate, the surface of which was | board a vessel in a harbor on the Peruvian 
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coast. His friend was going aroand Cape 
Horn by sea to the mouth of the Amazon, | 


while Mr. Mareoy himself was to cross the 
continent by land, over mountains, through 


| trackless forests, and across boundless plains, 
and yet he had offered to lay a wager that 
he would arrive first. The wager had been 
| accepted, but the amount had not been fixed, 
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but was left to be decided by the party at 
the table. 

In the midst of the merriment of the party 
after the dinner the subject was brought up. 
One of the guests proposed a hundred ounces. 

The value of a hundred ounces was some- 
thing like two thousand dollars. 

Mr. Marcoy told them they were erazy in 
supposing that a poor naturalist, possessed 
of little else than his pencils and his geo- 
logical hammer, could pay any thing like a 
hundred ounces. When he offered to lay a 
wager, he said, it was with the understand- 
ing that the amount which would be fixed 
upon would be in some measure commensu- 
rate with the resources of an artist and a man 
of science. But since they were talking of 
a hundred ounces, he must beg to withdraw 
his proposition altogether. 

They asked him what amount he would 
be willing to stake. 

He very gravely suggested five franes! 

This proposal was received with peals of 
laughter by all the company. The idea of 
a race of three thousand miles across a con- 
tinent by land, against one of fifteen thou- 
sand around it by sea, for a stake of five 

francs, seemed so absurd that it was received 
with universal hilarity. 

“Well,” said Mr. Marcoy, still preserving 
the utmost gravity, “if you think that stake 
is too small, I will not object to add to it a 
small bundle of cigars!” 

This proposal only increased the general 
merriment; and at length, after various oth- 
er propositions and repartees had been made, 
it was decided that there should be no wager 
at all, but that the race should be run by the 
contestants simply for the honor of the vie- 
tory. 

And this was the engagement which Mr. 
Marcoy referred to in speaking of the urgent 
necessity that he was under to pursue his 
journey across the continent without any 
unnecessary delay. 

But, being touched by the sad and disap- 
pointed tone in which the lady said “ Then 
we will think no more about it,” he replied, 
“ Yes, sister, we will think about it. I was 
too hasty in my answer. Excuse and for- 
give me for refusing so bluntly. I will stay 
and make the picture, since you desire me to 
do so. I will begin the work to-morrow 
morning. And you, on your part—will you 
not do something for me ?” 

“What can I do for you?” asked the lady. 

“T wish you to do something for me which 


will be very little for you, and will be very 


easily done, but which will give me very 
vreat pleasure—and that is that you should 
raise the veil which conceals you for a few 
moments, so that I shall not have to go away 
without having seen the face of one to whose 
generous hospitality I owe so much.” 

“ Ah, Sir,” replied the lady, “that is im- 
possible. Except the few persons who per- 
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sonally attend upon me no one will ever see 
my face till the day when God calls me to 
himself. It is a solemn vow which I have 
taken, and no earthly consideration could 
induce me to break it. You can readily 
conceive, Sir, that for a lady to take a reso- 
lution to withdraw utterly from the world, 
and bury herself forever in such a solitude 
as this, there must have been. reasons of a 
Iam willing to 
tell you what my reasons were, to soften 


very imperious character. 


what might otherwise seem the ungracious- 
ness of my refusal to comply with your re- 
quest. 

“The cause of my suffering was love. It 
was love of that kind that a woman can 
only feel once in her lifetime —that love 
which transforms two beings into one- 
which blends and exalts two souls into one 
single angelic existence. This life of intox- 
ication and eestasy, in which each derives 
from the other, as from a living fountain, 
the joys and excitements of passion, to be 
communicated again to the other in turn, 
endured for three years. Why could it not 
endure forever? God only can answer this 
question. Perhaps I misunderstood my na- 
ture and my duty as a woman. A woman 
loves either too much or else too little. In 
the first case she wearies her lover; in the 
second case she repels him. A woman’s 
love is fated to suffer wreck on one or the 
other of these dangers. 

“ But it is useless to go particularly into 
details. It is enough to say that when I 
saw the one whom I had so loved, and foi 
whom I had given up all that was dear to 
me, become indifferent, and finally abandon 
me, life became to me an intolerable burden. 
The world seemed dark and desolate.’ I re- 
tired to this solitude, where I have lived for 
four years utterly alone, with nothing but 
the sad recollections of the past to console 
my Sorrows. 

“You will easily understand, Sir, from 
'this statement of my case why I can not 
comply with the request you have made, 
however friendly and kind toward me may 
be the feelings on your part that dictated it. 
You will leave this region soon, never to re- 
turn to it, and my secret will remain undis- 
closed. 

“The brief stay that you will make here 
will soon be ended, and the recollection of 
| the hacienda of Lechuza, and of the unhappy 
woman who has come to hide her life in it 
forever, will pass soon from your mind. Bui 
she will herself not forget you. She will 
always cherish a grateful remembrance of 
the kind sympathy which you felt for her in 
her desolation and grief. And now, after 
this statement of my unhappy case, do you 
think you can consent to render me the serv- 
| ice I have asked of you ?” 

“To-morrow morning,” said Mr. Marcoy, 
| “7 will set myself at the work.” 





at > 

“ May God bless you, and reward you a 
hundredfold for the 
shown to me. And so now, with 


kindness you have 
a renewed 
assurance of my eratitude, and with my sin- 
cere prayers that you may have a pleasant 
and prosperous journey, I 

‘But can not I have an opportunity of 
seeing and speaking to you once more before 
I go?” 

“Tt would do no good,” she replied. “You 
know now all that it is possible for me to 
tell you. To talk with you more about my 
sorrows would be only to renew the cruel 
sufferings that the recollection of them oc- 
So must excuse me if I 
leave you now, and bid you a final farewell.” 

So saying, the lady closed the bars of the 
blind again 


easions me. you 


, and, shutting the window, dis- 
appeared from view. 

After pausing a moment Mr. Marcoy slow- 
ly returned into the house, wondering at the 
strangeness of the adventure which had be- 
fallen him. To have met with so mysterious 
a person, under such extraordinary cireum- 
stances, and in such a scene—to have been 
made to such an extent the confidant of her 
secret sorrows, and then to have bid her a 
final farewell without even the possibility 
of ever meeting her again, and all without 
having seen her face or known her name— 
seemed passing strange. He thought that 
if he should ever relate the tale, those who 
should hear it would find it very difficult to 
believe him. Of course, as he anticipated 
a certain degree of incredulity in those to 
whom the tale should be told, each reader is 
all the more completely at liberty to decide 
for himself, from internal evidence, whether 
this narrative is or is not historically true. 

He found, on returning into the house 
he went on to relate 


as 
that the man-servant, 
who seemed to act as a kind of major-domo, 
They 
showed him a bed which had been made up 
for him in the salon, with a small table near 
it, which was elegantly set out with even- 
ing refreshments. When he was left to him- 
self he retired to rest, and soon, as he ex- 
pressed it, sank into the sweet slumbers that 
come from a good conscience, a downy bed, 
and sheets white, fresh, and spotlessly pure. 

He awoke early in the morning. When 
he was dressed he first went out to take the 
morning air. 


and his guide were awaiting him. 


The dew was upon the grass 
and flowers, and the rising sun began to 
glow upon the summits of the mountains. 
He returned soon into the house, and select- 
ed from his port-folio the best sheet of paper 
which it contained, and taking his box of 
colors, a goblet of water, and a plate for a 
palette, he went out into the garden and set 
himself at his work. 

He sketched the form and appearance of 
the shrub, and with a few touches marked 
the places for five flowers, which were to rep- 
resent the five gradations of color through 
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which the petals pass in the course of a day, 
though there was, in fact, only one flower, 
which had opened upon the shrub that morn- 
ing. That was—as usual with the flower ai 
its first blooming—of a milk-white color. 
After two hours of work he had sketched 
the whole plant, and finished one branch 
with the milk-white flower uponit. Then 
it became necessary to wait some time for 
the flower to change its hue. At ten o’clock 
this was done. It had then become of a 
pale rose-color. This he represented upon 
another branch. At noon the flower had 
become of a deep rose-color ; a representa- 
tion of it in that guise was given upon 
another branch. At four o’clock another 
copy, of a bright carmine, was made upon a 
fourth branch; and at six another, of purple 
hue, completed the series. 

When, at length, the painting had been re- 
touched and finished, and a suitable inserip- 
tion had been placed upon it, he gave it to 
the maid to carry to her mistress. In a few 
minutes the returned, bringing her 
mistress’s very special thanks for the pie- 
ture, which she said she greatly admired, 
and should preserve with the utmost care. 
She also brought a little sprig of a plant, 
which, from a certain withered appearance 
of the leaves naturally characteristic of it, 
has for its language the stricken heart, and 
gave it to the traveler from her mistress, to 
be kept as a souvenir of her and of his visit 
to her solitary retreat. 


maid 


The traveler placed the souvenir between 
two sheets of absorbent paper, and deposit- 
ed it in his port-folio. 

The next morning, in good season, he re- 
sumed his journey, attended by his guide. 
After they left the house and had gone for- 
ward on their way till it had disappeared 
from view, the guide, whe had been riding 
at some little distance behind, advanced to 
his master’s side, his countenance expressing 
a peculiar animation and significance. 

“Well, Miguel,” said the traveler, “ you 
look as if you had something to tell me.” 

“Yes, Sir,” said Miguel, “and something 
which you will be not a little surprised to 


hear.” 
| 


“ Well, what is it ?” 

“You recollect that you gave the major- 
domo some brandy to drink last evening ?” 

Among the refreshments which Mr. Mar- 
coy had found upon the table in his room 
the evening before was some very choice 
and costly brandy. He took very little of it 
himself, but he poured out a more generous 
portion both for his guide and the major- 
domo, with a view of putting them into 
good-humor. It seems that, according to 
Miguel’s account, the drink had the effect 
of putting the major-domo into more than 
good-humor. 

“T rather think,” said he, “that the glass 
you gave him may have held more than you 
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thought. At any rate, after he drank it 
he very talkative and 
wanted to tell me all lis secrets. He not 
only told me all about himself and the 
maid, but also gave me the history of his 
mistress.” 

“Do you know, then, who that lady is ?” 

“Oh yes, as well as if 1 had known her 
ten years. She was a sister in a convent 
somewhere, and she fell in love with a man 
and eloped with him from the convent. 
The man was a French physician. 
lived with him for three years, and then he 
left her.” 

Mr. Marcoy says that he was almost stupe- 
fied with amazement at hearing this state- 
ment, 

“Tl tell you how it all happened,” con- 
tinued Miguel, “according to what the ma- 
jor-domo told me.” 

So Miguel went on to repeat the story, 
which was to this effect. He gave the orig- 
inal baptismal name of the lady, and als 
her convent name, which was Sister Maria. 
While she was in the convent, he said, her 
health began to fail, and she seemed to be 
sinking into a decline. They for a 
physician to prescribe for her. He came to 
visit her regularly for some time, and she 
began gradually to improve in health. At 
length, one night, when the body of one of 
the nuns, who had died the day before from 
the effects of a malignant disease in one of 
her feet, was lying in the chapel ready for 
the funeral, which was to take place the 
next day, the convent took fire. The fire 
was extinguished, but not till after it had 
burned a considerable part of the convent, 
including a whole range of cells, in which 
that of Sister Maria was situated. 

All the other nuns that occupied the range 
of cells, it seems, made their escape, but when 
they came the next morning to that of Sis- 
ter Maria they found a charred and half- 
consumed body lying in it, from which they 
at once inferred that Sister Maria herself 
had been hemmed in by the smoke and the 
flames, and had perished. | They took up the 
blackened remains and conveyed them to 
the chapel, intending to inter both bodies 
together, but they found to their astonish- 
ment that the body which had been left in 
the chapel had disappeared. In the course 
of the investigations which were at oifce 
made to discover the meaning of this mys- 
tery they found that the half-burned body 
was not that of Sister Maria at all, but of 
the nun that had died. They identified it 
by the foot, which, notwithstanding the ef- 
tects of the fire, still retained traces of the 
original disease. 

It was finally ascertained that Sister Ma- 
ria, in connection with the physician, who 
had become her lover, had planned an es- 
cape from the convent, and in order to con- 
ceal the fact of her flight, and thus to pre- 


became silly, and 


She 


sent 





clude all ideas of pursuit, she had contrived 
to remove the dead body to her own cell, in 
hopes that, being found there in a state too 
much distigured to be recognized, it would 
be supposed that it was she herself that had 
perished. this ar- 
rangement she had then set the convent on 
fire, and fled with her lover. 

‘At first,” said Miguel, when he came to 
the end of his story, “I did not believe a 
word of what the major-domo had been tell- 
ing me, 


Having secretly made 


I thought it was all the nonsense 
of a tipsy man. 
which he found in a drawer, and 
which he said had upon it the name of the 
physician. I did not care about the ecard, 
for I could not read it, but I thought that 
perhaps you might like to see it, and so I 
noticed where he put it, and, as he and I 
slept in the same chamber, I watched my 
chance in the night and slipped the card 
into my pocket; and here it is.” 

handed to Mr. Marcoy an 
old card containing the name of a physician 
of Lima, and the street and number where 
he lived. 

Mr. Mareoy that he had 
heard, some years before, the story, when in 
Lima, of the abduction of a nun from a con- 
vent by a young physician under circum- 
in its details to 
those which the major-domo had given; and 
he was convinced that the mysterious person 
to whose lonely retreat the chances of travel 
had brought him was no other than this un- 
happy nun, who had been enticed from her 
duty by the intoxication of love, and who 
was now doomed, after a brief interval of 
feverish and guilty pleasure, to a life which 
must consist of days of bitter remorse and 
anguish and unceasing apprehension, and 
nights of sorrow and tears. He pitied her 
most sincerely, for he regarded the impulse 
which is the cause of the ruin in many eases, 
as in this, as, after all, more of the nature of 
madness than crime. Indeed, he 
very far wrong in this idea. 


But he showed me a card 
said he 


So say ing, he 


remembered 


stances precisely similar 


was not 
The wise man 
of ancient days who said that anger was a 
brief insanity might well have the 
same of love. 


said 


Our traveler reflected sadly upon the un- 
happy fate of his new acquaintance, as he 
went on his way. But what he had learned 
of her guilt did not destroy his interest in 
her welfare, nor lessen his sympathy and 
pity for her in her sorrows. When he reach- 
ed his home he took the little sprig—em- 
blematical of the stricken heart—which he 
had carefully protected from injury during 
the journey, and mounting it with delicate 
care, he inclosed it in a case made of white 
satin, with edges trimmed with lace, to be 
preserved as a perpetual memorial of this 
strange adventure in the valleys of the 
Andes. 
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and miserable as I sat with my mother and 


I could 


I was so nervous 


reast and began to rain. 


go into the garden. 


Mrs. Abram in the long dining-room—moth- 
er always prete rred that room in summer, 
because it opened on to the garden—that I 


feared they would observe it. 


later mother said, once or twice: 


As it grew 


“T wonder what can keep your grandfather 
so long! I hope he 
self.” 

I told her that he had warned us not to be 
uneasy if he were late. 


is not overtiring him- 


‘Perhaps he has gone over to Woolling,” 
‘Eliza tells me that he ordered 
the man to drive to Market Diggleton. That 
is not so very far from your uncle Cudberry’s 


she said, 


house. I should not wonder at all if he were 
there. I’m sorry it has turned out such a bad 
night. Perhaps Mrs. Cudberry may send him 


home in thei covered vehi le. 
get wet through in the chaise.” 

She had no apprehension that there was 
any thing amiss. 

Nine o’clock came; half past nine; ten; 
and yet neither Donald nor my grandfather 
appeared, Judith set herself to conjure up 
a variety ofevils which might have overtaken 


He 


would 


them. Perhaps the chaise had been upset. 
Perhaps the pony had broken his leg. Per- 
haps grandfather had been taken ill. Per- 


haps Mr. Cudberry’s house was being burned 
down, and Donald and the doctor were re- 
maining to assist in putting out the confla- 
gration! 

“There will be no lack of water, at all 
events, Judith,” said my mother. ‘“ Hark! 
how the rain is beating on the windows! But 
pray don’t exercise your imagination any 
You make one nervous. 


more. If any thing 


should soon know it. ll 
news travels apace.” 

Then came a loud ring at the hall door, 
which startled us all. It proved to be the 
groom, who appeared at the door of the din- 
ing-room, dripping wet, with a note in his 
hand. It contained a few lines in pencil 
addressed by my grandfather to me, to the 
effect that Donald and grandfather were to- 
gether, and quite safe and well; but that 
there had been an accident, and their medi- 
cal assistance was needed. They might not 
return all night. Donald added a word or 
two: “Pray go to rest, darling, and make 
your mother and Mrs. Abram do the same.” 

I went into the kitchen to cross-question 
the groom. He had been particularly cau- 
tioned, he said, not to frighten Mrs. Furness. 
But he was to tell me that a gentleman had 


were wrong we 
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| been found in Diggleton Wood, robbed and 


|as if they were carried in the air. 









‘*AuNT MARGARET’S TROUBLE,”’ 


‘“* VERONICA,”’ ETC. 


badly hurt, and been carried into the Royal 
Oak inn, which was the nearest house, and 
the doctor and Mr. Ayrlie were attending 
him. It was one of them London gentlemen 
who had been staying at Market Diggleton. 
He was an awfully rich gentleman, they did 
say, and all sorts of tales were going about as 
to how much money he had been robbed of. 
The thief hadn’t been caught yet. But the 
police were after him. The groom was great- 
ly excited, and would have held forth all 
night if I would have remained to listen to 
him. But I left him to regale the ears of 
the other servants with the unwonted feast 
of news he had brought home with him, and 
returned to urge my mother to go to bed. 

“T knew it!” exclaimed Judith, solemnly. 
“ Didn’t Tsay there had been some accident? 
I’ve been feeling it in my bones all the even- 
ing!” 

I told mother the groom’s story with as 
much steadiness and composure as I could 
muster, and begged her to go quietly to bed. 

It was more difficult to persuade Judith 
to do so. But at length she consented. The 
man was to sit up for his master. All the 
household was in a state of nervous ex- 
citement; but fortunately I could depend on 
Eliza to be steady and quiet with my moth- 
er, and not to weary her with wordy conject- 
ures, and the repetition of all the rumors 
which seemed to be springing up magically 
in the very midst of our quiet household. 
For, by dint of talking the matter over 
among themselves, the servants had arrived 
at an extraordinary degree of circumstan- 
tiality in the narrative before the house was 
hushed for the night. 

By an early hour next morning the news 
had spread all over Horsingham. Retired 
as were our house and our ways of life, fifty 
different rumors penetrated to us. It seemed 
I had 
passed a sleepless night, and arose soon aft- 
er it was light to watch for grandfather’s re- 
turn. Mother was still sleeping when at 
length I heard the sound of wheels, and ran 
out trembling and eager. 

Grandfather was alone. But a glance at 
his face showed me that there was nothing 
to fear for Donald. He waved his hand en- 
couragingly as soon as he saw me. He was 
in a vehicle which I recognized as belonging 
to the Royal Oak, and was driven by Dodd’s 
hostler. 

What follows was narrated to me by my 
grandfather, and I give it as nearly as pos- 
sible in his own words. 

“T drove,” he said, “to the inn at Market 
Diggleton. It was growing dusk when I 














reached it, and was darker than usual at that 
hour, by reason of the sky being overcast 
with clouds. On demanding to speak with 
‘Mr. Smith,’ I was told he was out. I was 
prepared to be told so, and said to the wait- 
er that I knew Mr. Smith denied himself to 
most people, but that my business was ur- 
gent, and I positively must see him. I would 
take no refusal. The man knew me, and as- 
sured me that he was riot deceiving me. 
‘Mr. Smith went to W—— this morning, 
Sir, he said. 
he may not. 


‘He may be back to-night, or 
[ can’t say. If you don’t be- 
lieve me, you can go and look in his rooms.’ 
He threw open the door, first of a sitting- 
room, and then of a bedroom, and I saw that 
they were empty. I asked, if Mr. Smith 
came back that night, at what hour he would 
do so, and was told at about eight. A coach 
that plied between W—— and Horsingham 
would bring him to within a mile of Market 
Diggleton, and he would then walk to the 
inn. 

“T was now rather at a loss what to do. 
After a little deliberation I resolved to go to 
Dodd’s house, and endeavor to speak with 
him. He was within, and he and his good 
wife gave me a hearty welcome. He had 
been expecting to see Mr. Ayrlie, he said. 
Mr. Ayrlie had promised to look in at the 
Royal Oak that afternoon, as he would be 
visiting some poor patients, farm laborers, not 
far from Diggleton’s End. But he had not 
yet appeared. Dodd was a good deal per- 
plexed in his mind, and by degrees, during 
the frequent absences of his wife, who was 
busy with her household affairs, he confided 
to me the cause of his perplexity. He had 
certain suspicions regarding Mr. Smith. Mr. 
Ayrlie had laughed at him at first, but it ap- 
peared that the strength of his (Dodd’s) per- 
suasion had somewhat availed at last. For 
Mr. Ayrlie, after warning him over and over 
again to be cautious, had at length consent- 
ed to come and talk the matter over, and try 
to devise some means of getting at the truth. 
‘You see, Sir, said Dodd, ‘this Mr. Smith 
fought uncommon shy of Horsingham folks; 
would see none of ’em if he could help it. 
That didn’t look like being on the square. 
But [ had had a glimpse of him once or twice 
by chance. And I had heard his voice one 
day in the inn yard at Market Diggleton, and 
Vd dodged him here and there, and watched 
him after I began to have my suspicions, and 
the notion I had in my head grew stronger 
and stronger.” But it presently appeared that 
Dodd’s interests in the matter conflicted with 
his search for truth, for he confessed to me 
that he wanted to sell his fields to the ‘Com- 
pany,’ and that Mr. Smith’s favor or opposi- 
tion would be all-important to him in that 
negotiation. ‘Sometimes I’m tempted to 
think I must be cracked to harbor such a 
suspicion. But then at other times it takes 
hold upon me so strong—’specially if I’m ly- | 
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ing awake o’ nights—that I feel as if I must 
rise up then and there and take steps in the 
matter,’ ” 

“But to what,” said I, interrupting my 
grandfather, “did Dodd’s suspicions point ?” 

“You will hear, Anne,” he answered, grave- 
ly, and then resumed: “Greatly to Dodd’s 
surprise, L told him that I believed I held in 
my hands a clew which might lead to the 
discovery of the truth, but that success de- 
pended on our acting with caution; and that, 
above all, no hint of danger must be allowed 
to reach the ears of Mr. Smith. I declined 
to tell Dodd any particulars of my plan for 
the present; and he declared he was willing 
to trust to my wisdom in the matter. By 
this time it was past eight o’clock. The rain 
had come on, and the night was very dark. 
[had resolved to return to the inn at Market 
Diggleton before going home, being unw‘ll- 
ing to lose the chance of seeing the man I was 
in search of that night. It was, of course, 
possible—indeed, likely—that he would re- 
main at W—— all night; but, as I have said, 
I would not lose a chance. Alice tried to 
persuade me to let their horse be put to a 
covered cart they use for marketing, and to 
drive to Market Diggleton in that, as she de- 
clared I should be wet to the skin in my own 
little open chaise. But I refused, being un- 
willing to lose more time. I had plenty of 
wraps, and Donald lent me a great mackin- 
tosh cape; and, after all, ’m not reduced to 
being afraid of a shower of rain. So I de- 
clared myself ready to start. But all the dis- 
cussion had taken up time. It had taken 
some time, too, although not a great deal, to 
get the groom to move from the comfortable 
kitchen of the Royal Oak, where he was be- 
ing entertained with unlimited hospitality. 
Altogether it must have been hard upon nine 
o'clock before the chaise was ready. My 
servant had scarcely gathered the reins in his 
hand when a man came running breathless 
into the stable yard, all wet and splashed 
with the mire of the road. 
needed at once. A man was lying badly 
hurt in Diggleton Wood. Maybe he was 
murdered. They must send a mattress and 
some men to help carry him. And some one 
with a lantern. Mr. Ayrlie, the doctor, was 
there, and said they’d best carry him to 
the Royal Oak, as twas the nearest house. 
Haste, haste ! 

“ Alice behaved very well. She was quick 
and quiet, and peremptorily hushed down 
her two foolish serving-women, who began 
to cry and clap their hands hysterically. In 
almost as short a time as it takes to tell it 
you, quite a procession started from the Roy- 
al Oak, carrying a mattress and blankets to 
sling it by, and with Dodd himself at their 
head bearing a big stable lantern. I believe 
I was the only man left about the place. But 
my old legs could not keep pace with the 
speed the others were making. ‘At least,’ said 
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I to Alice, who, now that the necessity fo1 


action was over, was looking very faint and 
scared— at least this poor fellow will be well 
Whatever could 
for him Donald would be sure to do.’ 
what com- 


It was really a short time, 


looked after, whoever he is. 
be done 


Then 


posure we might. 


we waited, with outward 
although it seemed iong enough to us, before 
the party returned, bearing on the mattress 
a form covered up and sheltered from the 
rain as far as was practicable. Dodd still 
led the way with the lantern, and beside the 
bearers of the mattress walked Donald. Dodd 
had already told him of my presence at the 
Royal Oak, and he with out- 
stretched hand, voice, ‘?’m 
afraid this is ‘Is he dead ?” 
I asked. Donald shook his head slightly. 
Do you guess, Anne, whose that maimed fig- 
ure was that was laid on a bed under Dodd’s 
roof, with Donald 
tending him? 
Our 


greeted me 
saving, in a low 


1 bad business.’ 


him and 
I see the answer in your white 


ministering to 


face. first business—Donald’s and mine 

was to ascertain the extent of the injuries 
he had received. I had the room cleared of 
all save Dodd, who assisted us, and we pro- 
He had 
The por kets of an overcoat he 
wore were rifled. 


ceeded to make our examination. 
been robbed. 
His watch was gone, but 
was still attached to his 
The robber must have done his 
work in fear of interruption and detection, 
for every thing bore marks of extreme haste. 


the broken chain 
waistcoat. 


The injured man lay perfectly insensible un- 
He had been ‘ garroted,’ as 
rendered insensible by a drug, 
and then brutally beaten. He had received 
a frightful blow on the back of the head, a 
blow evidently given by a heavy, blunt in- 
strument. I spare you the painful details. 


der our hands. 
the word is; 


et-book, or port-folio, in an inner pocket. 
Your description immediately came into my 
mind. I opened the pocket-book and found 
there—your letter. The little leather case 
contained nothing else. I sent Dodd out of 
the room to ask for something of which we 
had need, and the moment he was gone IJ 
took from my note-book, in which it had lain, 
unknown to any one, for many a day, a torn 
I smoothed the letter 
out, and laid my torn scrap to it. As I had 
expected, they titted nearly perfectly. ‘Look 
here, Denald, said I. 
this?’ 
which the thief who had robbed him in that 
very house on the night we have all such 
deep cause to remember had wiped his fingers. 
Donald knew it at once, and looked at me in 
speechless amazement. 


greasy scrap of paper. 


‘Do you recognize 


‘There,’ 
length, almost in a whisper, ‘Dodd was right! 


And the wretched man before us is no other | 


than the disguised Methodist parson! He 
must have been then tlying from detection, 
and doubtless made one of the horde of black- 
guards of all sorts and classes which the races 


| the wildest reports to and fro. 
In removing his clothes, I found a little pock- | 


It was the scrap of oily paper on | 


said he at | 
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annually cause to swarm into Horsingham. 
But who could have conceived—who could 
have dreamed, of finding such a one in the 
position of this Smith ?’ 

“*That is not his only alias, Donald,’ I said. 
‘There is yet another name he is known by 
in Horsingham; whether that be his own o1 
not, God knows! He was once called here— 
Gervase Lacer,’ 

“T then related to him, as briefly and clear 
ly as I could, the story of your meeting with 
him; and told him that the circumstances 
of his having in his possession a letter writ- 
ten by you first put me on the right track 
for discovering his identity with the itiner- 
ant preacher. I had picked up and careful 
ly preserved the torn scrap of your letter—I 
hardly knew why myself; certainly not fore- 
seeing what it was to lead to—and had said 
no word about it to any one. I would you 
conld have seen our dear Donald, child, by 
that bedside! After the first moment he put 
aside every thing but the plain duty which 
lay before him. There no room foi 
wrath or vengeance in his heart at that time. 
The man was lying maimed and injured be- 
fore him, dependent on Donald’s skill and 
care for life itself, and he nobly fulfilled the 
noble duties of his calling. I felt proud and 
thankful to know that my dear child’s child 
was to be the wife of such a man ?” 

“God bless him!” I sobbed out. I was 
blinded by tears. 

Grandfather then told me that, after a hur- 
ried consultation between them, he and Don- 
ald had decided to say nothing for the pres- 
ent to Dodd of their discovery. The great- 
est confusion reigned in the house. Servants 
were running hither and thither, carrying 
All Alice’s 
energy and sense barely sufficed to keep a 
semblance of order. Up to a very late hour 
groups of people kept coming into the bar, 
and the excitement caused a great consump- 
tion of liquor. Presently Mr. , the Lon- 
don engineer who had been staying at Mar- 
ket Diggleton on behalf of the ‘‘ Company,” 
arrived. He was greatly shocked at the 
dreadful occurrence, but did not waste many 
words. His chief anxiety was to discover 
the ruffian who had committed the crime. 
He was very energetic, and infused some- 
thing like energy even into the phlegmatic 
rural constable, for whom Alice had long ago 
expressed so profound a contempt. No mon- 
ey was to be spared, said Mr. ——, and no 


was 


| trouble. 


“ Has suspicion fallen upon any one?” I 
asked. 

“T don’t know, child. I heard some vague 
rumor. I could not concern myself with 
that. Donald and I had hands and head ful- 
ly occupied with our wretched patient.” 

“Ts there—is there danger, grandfather ? 
Danger to life ?” 

“Anne, there is danger— great danger. 
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The unfortunate wretch has been badly hurt. 
He was still insensible when I came away. 
He may perhaps never recover conscious- 
ness.” 

“Oh, it is terrible!” 

“Tt is terrible; but—ought we to wish to 
prolong such a life ?” 

“Oh, but time Time to repent, to do 
better! Think of being hurled at one blow 
into the aw ful gulf of the hereafter!” 

| was terribly agitated, and grandfather 
soothed me, and was tenderly patient with 
me as he had been in my childish days. Aft- 
era while I grew calmer, and could be con- 
siderate for the dear old man who was so 
unselfishly considerate for others. I made 
him go and lie down. He was very weary. 
As for myself, although I had passed a sleep- 
less night, 1 was utterly unable to rest. 
Grandfather had insisted, before going to his 
own room, that I should retire to mine. I 
consented, chiefly to avoid the pain of being 
questioned. The house was beginning to be 
astir, and I dreaded to meet Judith, and yet 
more to have to reply to my mother’s inqui- 
ries. I had not fortitude enough to beat 
them as yet; for, above all things, it was 
necessary that mother should continue to 
believe that the victim of this crime was a 
mere stranger to us. I think that an abrupt 
communication of the truth might have 
killed her. She could never, to the end of her 
life, bear even a passing allusion to the old 
days at Water-Eardley, and those who had 
been associated with those days, without the 
keenest pain of mind. 

I lay weeping and trembling on my bed. 
Old memories, which had seemed to be oblit- 
erated from my brain, came thronging back 
tome. The ghosts of departed days came 
and looked at me with eyes full of almost 
unendurable pathos. I felt_an anguish of 
compassion for the man who lay upon his 
bed of pain a detected criminal—the man 
who had once held my hand and asked me 
to be his wife, and whom I, in my girlish 
folly and ignorance, playing with a mighty 
passion as a child might play with fire, had 
once fancied that I loved! 

It was bright, broad day, and the sun was 
shining on the world, and the leaves and 
grass still sparkled with the tremulous dia- 
monds of last night’s rain, when Donald 
came home. 

I heard him enter, and stole down to meet 
him. He was just entering the study when 
I came along the passage, and whispered his 
name. He turned and took my hand, and 
led me into the room. I could not speak, 
but I looked at him, and I felt my lips 
quivering beyond all power of mine to con- 
trol. 

“Darling!” he said, very solemnly, “ my 
own dear love, it is all over. He is dead.” 

Then he opened his arms, and let me weep 
my heavy heart out on his breast. 
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CHAPTER LVI 

THE public excitement in Horsingham was 
intense. he crime itself—in its special cir- 
cumstances—was an unprecedented one in 
our neighborhood. Horsingham had not had 
the honor of contributing so inthralling an 
item of news to the daily press for many 
a long year, if, indeed, it ever had done so. 
But in our own neighborhood one of the 
greatest sources of interest, and whichseemed 
to add a hideous relish to the eagerness (al- 
ways hideous enough to me) with which all 
particulars of the crime were sought out and 
discussed, was the fact that the murdered 
man had been the rich “City gentleman” 
who was so influential in the “ Company” 
that was to make so many people’s fortunes 
in Horsingham. 

Heaven forgive me if I wrong them. but I 
used to think at the time that the knots of 
gossiping idlers who at all times and seasons, 
and in all manner of places, were to be found 
discussing the dreadful event, would fain 
have had yet more horrors to gloat over; 
and that if a financial “smash,” as they 
termed it—in other words, the ruin of many 
families—could have been the result of the 
Victim’s death, their excitement would have 
been more pleasurable than painful. But ne 
such thing happened, at least so far as Hors- 
I had to school 
myself to hear the event discussed in all sorts 
of tones by all sorts of people. Two l rave, 
faithful men were ready and willing to screen 
me from the pain such discussions caused me, 
but they could not do so altogether. Some- 
thing—much—I had to hear, which neither 
Donald nor grandfather could spare me. 
Thank Heaven, my mother was spared en- 
tirely. It was not so difficult a task as it 
seemed at first to shut out from her the ru- 
mors with which the town was ringing. 
Newspapers she never read. Our two old 
servants were faithful and discreet, and few 
strangers were ever admitted into mother’s 
presence. Poor Judith had a dim idea— 
born of the true affection which made her ob- 
servant of us all—that the murder had been 
a severer trial to me, had affected me more 
powerfully than it had affected others. She 
watched me pityingly, would timidly stroke 
my hair or press my hand when shé thought 
herself unobserved, and made efforts to turn 
aside the conversation whenever it approach- 
ed that topic in my presence. That her ef- 
forts were generally unintelligible to third 
persons, and that they consequently had no 
effect save to cause various persons to enter 
into elaborate recapitulations of the most 
harrowing details, under the impression that 
she had not understood their previous state- 
ments—all this was not her fault. And I 
was none the less grateful for the simple at- 
tachment which prompted her attempts. 

Due and well-directed inquiries elicited 


ingham folks ever knew. 
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information which put the poli e on the track 
of the robber who had given so tragic a fame 
to the peaceful thickets of Diggleton Wood. 
A man had been several times to the inn 
where Mr. Smith was staying to ask for him 

a shabby, drunken, evil-looking fellow. 
On two occasions he had seen Mr. Smith and 
spoken with him, and one of the waiters had 
seen him counting money in his hand as he 
went away. Mr. Smith had given orders 
that the man was to be admitted whenever 
he came. This order had excited a good 
deal of surprise among the servants of the 
inn at the time, more especially as Mr. Smith 
seemed to dislike the fellow, and once a loud 
altercation had taken place between them. 
When the servants entered the room Mr. 
Smith had appeared to be soothing his 
strange visitor, who looked angry and sul- 
len. The latter had not been seen in the 
neighborhood since the murder. 

He was traced, by the description given 
of him vy the inn servants, to W——, where 
he had again sought Mr. Smith on the very 
day that the crime was committed. It was 
supposed that he had then gained informa- 
tion as to the way by which his unfortunate 
victim would return to Market Diggleton, 
and had waylaid him with intent to rob him. 
Murder had probably not been his object at 
ull. Many persons came forward to testify 
that they had seen this man wandering about 
the neighborhood. One person was able to 
say who he was. This witness was William 
Hodeekinson, who declared that the drunk- 
en fellow who had haunted the Market Dig- 
gleton inn could, from the description, be no 
other than Flower, our former groom, who 
(as may be remembered) had applied to 
Farmer Hodgekinson to get him a situation, 
and had been repulsed. Yet it seemed at first 
sight ineredible that such a small, poor 
creature as Flower was, weakened, too, by 
disease and intemperance, should have been 
able to overpower a vigorous man like the 
supposed Mr. Smith. But there was irrefra- 
gable evidence to prove that Smith had been 
stupetied by means of chloroform. 

There were no means of tracing any of the 
stolen property. The watch had been found 
the next morning not far from the scene of 
the crime. The robber had probably thrown 
it away, fearing, on second thoughts, that it 
might lead to his detection. What amount 
of ready cash the murdered man had about 
him was never known. He was known to 
carry considerable sums on his person, and 
was rather ostentatious in the display of his 
money. 

From the first moment the rumor reached 
me I had a firm conviction that Flower was 
the guilty man; and my conviction was 
shared by my grandfather. Donald hesita- 
ted to come so absolutely to the same con- 
clusion. 


“Ah!” said my grandfather, “that is be- 





cause you don’t know the villain as well as 
Anne and I know him.” 

“A man may bea villain, and yet stop 
short of murder.” 

“TI tell you there was no stopping short 
for such as he. Iremember so well saying 
to poor George when he first engaged this 
ill-omened wretch, ‘What! he comes to you 
furnished with a diploma from the high 
school of perdition !’ Alas! I spoke more 
truly than I knew.” : 

However it be, the truth has not yet been 
revealed, and in all likelihood never will be. 
Flower was never seen in our neighborhood 
more. A warrant was taken out against 
him, and search was made, but he was never 
captured. Some said he had escaped to Amer- 
ica. Others surmised that he had drowned 
himself. (This latter story arose simply from 
the fact that about that time the body of a 
man was found in the Thames, and remained 
for some time unclaimed and unrecognized.) 
One favorite legend was that he had got 
away to the Continent, and was so highly 
valued there for his knowledge of race-horses 
that a number of powerful and illustrious 
personages had combined, although thor- 
oughly cognizant of the crime he had com- 
mitted, to shield him from the pursuit of the 
English law in order to profit by his rare 
skill and experience. 

I know that for many and many a year the 
thought that the guilty, undetected wretch 
who did the brutal deed might be wandering 
about the world, might be in the same coun- 
try, in the same town, with myself—that I 
might rest my gaze upon him, and suspect 
nothing of the horrible weight of crime that 
lay upon his soul—haunted me like a hid- 
eous crime. I would wake in the night-sea- 
son cold and shuddering with the horror of 
that thought, which seemed to have pierced 
my sleep like a sword. I touch as slightly 
as I can upon all that. Even now the re- 
membrance of it chills and oppresses me. 

I believe that, except my grandfather, 
Donald, and myself, no one suspected the 
identity of ‘* Mr. Smith” with Gervase Lacer. 
If there were in Horsingham another who 
guessed or knew it, it may have been Mat- 
thew Kitchen. But this is a mere surmise 
of mine. Matthew kept his own counsel; 
and if he knew the secret the world was 
never the wiser. 

In the first moment of the shock that had 
come upon us, I remember very well that 
I had a special dread of my uncle’s family. 
What the Cudberrys would say and do I 
dared not contemplate, and I feared I should 
never be able to nerve myself sufficiently to 
face their pitiless comments and their in- 
satiable curiosity. But it chanced that they 
displayed comparatively little interest in the 
topic with which the whole neighborhood 
was ringing, and that for two reasons: the 
first was that their attention was naturally 
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much engrossed by Clementina’s marriage, 
now close at hand; and the second was an 
unexpected event, which I must chronicle 
in due course: 

I had been especially invited to the wed- 
ding at Woolling, and had given a half prom- 
ise to be present. But I now felt that such 
an effort was impossible to me, and Donald 
and my grandfather agreed in saying that it 
was out of the question. ‘To my mother lit- 
tle explanation of my change of plan was 
needed. She found it quite natural that I 
should be unwilling to enter a scene of bois- 
terous merriment just then; although she 
little knew—thank Heaven!—what deeply 
painful reason I had to shrink from such a 
gathering. But to the Cudberrys it was 
very difficult to make an acceptable excuse. 
At last my grandfather cut matters short 
by saying that, as my doctor, he did not 
mean to allow me to risk any excitement. I 
had been ailing and nervous of late, he de- 
clared,and might possibly spoil the mirth of 
the party and mar the occasion by fainting, 
or having to go to bed with violent head- 
aches, or some equally disagreeable proceed- 
ing. This contingency availed. 

* Lord bless ’ee, my love!” said Aunt Cud- 
berry, ‘don’t you come here to be fainting, 
or any thing of that sort. For with all [have 
to do, and Mrs. Hodgekinson’s stern eye upon 
the pastry—to say nothing of my natural 
feelings for Clementina, poor thing !—I could 
not endure one grain more worry. It would 
turn the scale, and break the camel’s back, 
love, and so I tell you.” 

Poor Clemmy and her bridegroom were 
really disappointed, and I was sorry to vex 
them. So sorry was I that I promised to go 
to Woolling the evening before the wedding 
to see the trusso, as Uncle Cudberry called 
his daughter’s outtit, to behold the glories of 
the breakfast-table, laid out ready to receive 
the good things which cost Aunt Cudberry 
such toil of body and anxiety of mind, to 
say a kind word of good wishes to the bridal 
pair, and to present a little wedding gift 
from each member of the household at Mort- 
lands. They were all very simple presents 
except Donald’s, who gave a really hand- 
some piece of plate. But I must do Clem- 
my the justice to say that she showed no pe- 
culiar delight in or preference for the cost- 
liest gift. She was genuinely touched and 
eratified at having been remembered by each 
one of us separately ; and she sent a special 
message of thanks to Mrs. Abram for her offer- 
ing of several pairs of knitted muffatees of 
fleecy wool. These articles were oppressive 
to look upon in the sultry summer weath- 
er; but then, as Judith observed, the winter 
would certainly come round again, and it was 

well to be prepared. 

I had made it an express condition of my 
visit that no stranger should be present 
not even Mrs. Hodgekinson; no one but the 
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Cudberry family, and, of course, William 
Hodgekinson, who was so soon to become 
my cousin. Grandfather and Donald were 
to come and fetch me early in the evening. 

The day passed off very well. Henrietta 
was the only sour drop amidst the general 
sweetness. But no one much minded her. 
She did not dare to be very offensive in words 
when her father was present, so she was re- 
duced to exhibiting her disdain of her fu- 
ture brother-in-law by expressive sniffs and 
shrugs, and wide stares of affected amaze- 
ment whenever he lapsed into any very broad 
rusticity in his talk. To me she was re- 
served and lofty, which mood suited me 
very well, as it relieved me from the ne- 
cessity of conversing much with her. So 
that altogether the day passed off very well, 
as I have said. 

Grandfather and Donald arrived about 
half past five o’clock. Aunt and Unele Cud- 
berry received them more than graciously. 
Henny thawed a little on their coming, and 
performed a waltz with variations on the 
piano-forte before tea, which reduced us all 
to absolute speechlessness for full five min- 
utes after it was finished. But I suppose 
that was no uncommon eftect of Henny’s 
performances, and, for aught I know, may 
have been the very one she intended to pro- 
duce; for she appeared quite satisfied, and 
took her seat at the tea-table in very toler- 
able good-humor. 

We had got about half-way through the 
meal, when wheels were heard approaching 


the house. Then the gate creaked, and 
footsteps crushed the gravel of the garden 
path. 


“Who on earth can this be?” cried Aunt 
Cudberry, with one of her indeseribable gri- 
maces, and a doleful tone of voice. 

As this was a question no one of us could 
answer, we went on with our tea, and said 
nothing. Presently there was a strange 
sound of hustling and seuffling in the hall, 
and a suppressed voice, which yet was dis- 
tinetly audible to us, and appeared to pro- 
ceed from immediately outside the sitting- 
room door, was heard to say, “ Do as I tell 
you. Say it, you booby !” 

Upon this the door was thrown violently 
open, and Daniel of the ruddy locks, enter- 
ing with a plunge, as though he had been 
pushed from behind, announced, in a loud 
tone of voice, Mr. and Mrs. Whiffles !” 

There was a sudden and unnatural silence 
among us, and, as it were,a dead pause of 
expectation, until there appeared in the door- 
way Mr. Whiftles with Tilly Cudberry on his 
arm, when Aunt Cudberry immediately ut- 
tered an extraordinary sound, more like a 
squeak than a scream, and Uncle Cudberry 
sprang from his chair all with one jerk, like 
a Jack-in-the-box, and stood staring at them 
speechlessly. 

Never shall I forget the apparition of the 
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strangely assorted couple that now advanced 
into the 

Tilly 
a white bonnet, and white 
long tor her. 


centre of the room. 
was dressed in bright lilac silk, with 
gloves much too 


She had replaced her favorite 


holly hoc ks by a mass of white tlowers 
chiefly orange blossoms—which looked as 
though they had been collected from several 


iners’ shops, and not bought all at once, 
Het 
eyes were very bright and very wide open. 
Her face 
mitigated by the coatin 


mii 


being heterogeneous in style and make. 


was of a fiery-red hue, by no means 


f powder she had 
spread over it with 


hand. 


a bold and unsparing 
Her whole aspect breathed a mixture 
of energy, triumph, and defiance. 

Mr. Whiftles, on the was sub- 


other hand, 


dued, not to say abject, in appearance. His 
attire was new, and comprised, I should 
think, nearly every color of the rainbow. He 


wore a pair of the light yellow gloves which 
I remembered as a specialty of his toilet, but 
on this occasion the light ye llow gloves were 
clean. His breastpin I am afraid to describe. 
Had the stones in it been real, I should sup- 
\ would 
thousand pounds. 


pose the have been worth several 
He carried a shining hat 
in one hand anda large white handkerchief 
in the other, and he used the handkerchief 
at frequent intervals in the manner of a mop 
all over his face. Tilly’s hand rested on his 
arm, but, in truth, it seemed rather that she 
was supporting him—or, at all events, regu- 
for she drew him for- 


ward with an obvious tug into a commanding 


lating his movements 


position, whence she could survey us all, and 
looking round, with elation in her eye, ex- 
claimed, in a sonorous voice, * Well, ma and 
pa, lam now Matilda Whifiles!” 

Aunt Cudberry repeated the squeak, but 
it now came muttled from 
kerchief. 
Toa 


been 


behind her hand- 
No one else moved an eyelash. 
disinterested 
present, we 


observer, had any such 
must all have presented 
the appearance of being spell-bound. 

‘T am, in fact,” pursued Tilly, with fresh 
emphasis, “ Mrs. Whiffles! And this”’—pre- 
senting him by pushing him slightly forward 
and then drawing him toward her again— 
Vr. Whiffles. I do hope, pa and ma, 
that the Cudberrys will make up their minds 
to receive him properly and in a becoming 
spirit. In point of position the Cudberrys 
have nothing to say; their tongues are tied 
on that score by the approaching alliance 
of a Cudberry of Woolling—although but the 
third daughte1 with Mrs. Hodgekinson’s 
son! But as far as that goes, pa and ma, I 
have long said that we must move with the 
times; and I feel quite friendly myself, and 
so does Mr. Whiffles, toward all the Cudber- 
rys.” 

Mr. Whiffles’s head shook violently from 
side to side, but in some half-andible mur- 
murings he appeared to confirm his wife’s 
Still none of the rest of the par- 


‘is 


statement. 


ty appeared able to utter a word. Henrietta 
had turned livid—I suppose from indigna- 
tion. Clemmy and young Hodgekinson had 
squeezed themselves close together at one 
side of the table, and looked as frightened 
as a couple of school-children who witness 
the spectacle of a comrade in disgrace, and 
are conscious that fortune rather than merit 
has saved themselves from the like. Aunt 
Cudberry’s face was completely muffled in 
her handkerchief, and her husband remained 
staring at his daughter Tilly with an utterly 
wooden and expressionless countenance, 
“We were married this morning,” pursued 
the bride, continuing to affront the discour- 
aging silence of her parents with a daunt- 
less energy which really was almost heroic, 
“at the Church of St. James and St. John, 
by the Reverend Morgan Jones. Mrs. Nix- 
on was present, and Mr. Nixon gave away 
the bride. We start this evening by the 
coach for a short tour of one week, after 
which we return to take possession of our 
own house in the High Street, Horsingham. 
I am aware, pa and ma, that you may con- 
sider yourselves to have some cause of com- 
plaint against me for not having informed 
you of my engagement, and asked your con- 
sent. But the truth is, it was sudden; ex- 
tremely sudden”—Mr. Whiffles here gave the 
queerest little gasping cough, and mopped 
his face violently —“ and, besides, I thought 
it very likely that obstacles might be raised 
and opposition attempted by the Cudberrys. 
But really if I had depended on the Cudber- 
rys, instead of acting a little for myself, I 
might never have got married at all! Mr. 
Whiftles’s business prospects are very good ; 
his connection is increasing, and he is pat- 
ronized by the first people in the county. 
The house is nicely furnished and cheerful, 
with windows looking both ways, up and 
down the High Street. There is a private 
entrance; and as to a slight smell of stables, 
that can scarcely be an objection to a Cud- 
berry of Woolling, whose bedroom has over- 
looked the farm-yard ever since she can re- 
member! Mr. Whiftles is extremely steady, 
has obliging manners, and is wishful to con- 
ciliate. As to differences of birth and edu- 
cation, he is fully aware of them, but feels 
that a matrimonial connection with the Cud- 
berrys will give him a position which he is 
quite certain to do his best to maintain.” 
To hear Tilly, as it were, appraising her 
husband like an auctioneer, as unconcerned- 
ly as though the poor man were a thousand 
miles away, and speaking of her father and 
mother and sisters and brother to their faces 
as the “Cudberrys,” was a truly amazing 
thing. Her last sentence, however, had been 
toomuch for my uncle He broke his silence 
with a tremendous oath, which made every 
one start as though a pistol-shot had been 
fired among us; and then roared out at the 
full pitch of his voice, “ A matrimonial con- 
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nection with the Cudberrys! Curse his 
brazen impudence !” 

It seemed as though the spell were snapped 
all of a sudden; every one began talking at 
once. Henny scolded, Aunt Cudberry cried, 
my uncle swore, William Hodgekinson re- 
monstrated and tried to comfort Clemmy, 
who kept whimpering helplessly and ex- 

“Oh, don’t, please! oh, don’t, 
over and over again, without ap- 
parently knowing in the least what she was 
saying. 

Throughout the whole scene I felt the sin- 
cerest pity for one actor in it, and that was 
Mr. Whitiles. His embarrassment and con- 
fusion, and his strong sense of cutting but a 
sorry figure, and his evident inability to hit 
upon any method of asserting himself and 
improving his position, really moved my 
compassion. But when Uncle Cudberry be- 
gan to swear, a gleam came into Mr. Whifiles’s 
eye. He raised his head and looked round 
him. When Uncle Cudberry continued to 
let off volley after volley of oaths—which he 
did in the oddest way, as though they dropped 
from his mouth without his will or foreknow]l- 
edge, like the toads and snakes from the lips 
of the girl in the fairy tale—Mr. Whiffles 
shook off his wife’s arm, and advanced with 
an air of resolution to his father-in-law. 
The change in his demeanor was so marked 
that it arrested uncle’s attention in the full 
torrent of his wrath. There was a pause. 
Mr. Whiffles cleared his throat, twitched his 
head, pulled up his shirt collar, and said, in 
a mild, mournful voice, singularly at variance 
with the words he uttered: ‘‘ Now look here, 
Mr. Cudberry of Woolling, this is all dam 
nonsense! It is, upon my soul, you know. 
What’s the use of your flaring up like this, 
Mr. Cudberry? I didn’t want to come here 
atall. I’dadam sight rather not, in point 
of fact; but Miss Cud—I mean my wife— 
she would come, you know. My plan would 
have been to have wrote a few lines to the 
family announcing the—event—announcing 
the event, and leaving it free to the family 
to come and see us or to leave it alone, ac- 
cording as it suited their book, if I may be 
allowed to make use of such an expression. 
But now Miss Cud—I mean Mrs. Whiftles— 
has had her own way, and I hope she likes 
it. Ihave no wish to intrude ’ere or helse- 
where, Mr. Cudberry of Woolling. I meet 
conciliation with conciliation, but I won’t 
stand being bullied ; ’specially when it ain’t 
my fault. I didn’t want to marry Miss Cud 
—at least, of course, I don’t mean that; but 
what I’ve got to say is, that I didn’t begin 
it.” 


claiming, 
mi. 
please HM 


“ Circumstances,” put in Tilly, with intense 
emphasis, and no whit abashed by her bride- 
groom’s singular defense of himself—“ cir- 
cumstances threw us together, in the first 
place.” 


“Yes,” pursued Mr. Whiffles, “ cireum- 





stances over which J’d no control. Your 
daughter’s old enough to know her own 
mind. And though your family may be as 
genteel as Queen Victory’s, still family ain’t 
every think. I can keep your daughter like 
a lady, and J intend to do it. And the long 
and the short of it is, that your flaring up in 
this way, Mr. Cudberry of Woolling, is—dam 
nonsense. *Pon my soul, it is!” 

This speech appeared somewhat to raise 
Mr. Whiftles in Uncle Cudberry’s opinion. 
He ceased to growl] and mutter, and, turning 
away, walked once or twice up and down 
the room. Donald and my grandfather, aft- 
er a whispered word or two with me, drew 
uncle aside, and began talking to him in a 
low voice. Meanwhile I crossed the room 
to Tilly, who was standing quite isolated, 
and looking very flushed and flustered in her 
bridal finery, and gave her my hand. “You 
and I have no quarrel, at all events, Tilly,” 
said I. 

“Miss Furness,” exclaimed Mr. Whiffles, 
with enthusiasm, “I am grateful to you for 
your kindness to Mrs. W. You are a lady 
from the crown of your head to the sole of 
your foot, Miss Furness; and I never, in the 
whole course of my existence, had the ’appi- 
ness to see you looking so remarkably and 
uncommonly well as you are looking at this 
moment !” 

Grandfather now came up, and began talk- 
ing gently and gravely to Tilly. He pointed 
out to her that her parents were naturally 
aggrieved and hurt at the manner of he 
marriage. ‘ We won’t say any thing about 
the choice you have made, because that is a 
point on which I think no one has a right to 
interfere with you at your age, and because 
I think and hope that your marriage may 
turn out to be a satisfactory one when this 
little breeze has blown over. But your fa- 
ther and mother have aright to expect some 
soft word from you, some expression of sor- 
row at having offended them. Don’t you 
agree with me, Mr. Whiftles ?” 

Mr. Whiffles was all humility to my grand- 
father, and was ready to agree to any thing 
he might say. Between them, they persuad- 
ed Tilly to sue for her father’s forgiveness ; 
which she did with a good deal of rigidity, 
and a good many allusions to the exemplary 
manner in which she was sacrificing her own 
feelings, and to the pattern of filial piety she 
was setting in condescending to ask pardon 
at all. 

By degrees Mr. Cudberry was, not soft- 
ened—that is certainly not the right word 
—but brought to say that what couldn’t be 
cured must be endured, and that he hoped 
Tilly wouldn’t live to repent having made a 
fool of herself. To Mr. Whiftles he -merely 
said, with a portentous look, “I’m glad to 
find you’ve some pluck about you. You'll 
want it.” 

Mrs. Cudberry dried her eyes, and kissed 
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‘Miss Furness, | am at a loss to express 
na ace quate manner my sense of your good- 
ness, and of the honor you do me in speaking 
to one who, like myself, has been destitute 
of the advantage of ladies’ soc lety, and con- 
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sequently may offend, although 


rily. 


with a little bow in his direction 


Hewson, of Mortlands. 
Furness, noi 
pus! 
conscious of the height whereon you stand. 


Miss 
intrude or 


If atany time you should like a mount, Miss 


stable is at your service; and 


lurness, my 


f you could ride twelve horses at once, miss, 
ike the famed Ducrow, you should have ’em. 
[ shall ever keep my distance, being aware 


And I 
and 


my 


} 
ana 


deticiencies. wish you, miss, 


your honored ma, your revered 
grandfather, every ’appiness and prosperity 
that earth « And I hope you'll al- 
low me to the 


checkered career, have I 


afford. 


hat 


COUTSt the! 


in 


sav t 


never, throughout 


behel looking so remarkably and as- 


you look at the present 


noment !” . 


CHAPTER LVIII. 


ot 


But 


near 1ts 


told bv, I 
of Anne Fu 
Anne Ayrlie’s is a happy story ; 
and unruffled in current 
to tempt either narrator or listener. 


my story mine. 
the story 


ness draws 


close, Too 
ht 


brig its smooth 


I was married in the spring-time, and 
Mortlands has been my happy home for many 
years. Dear grandfather lived to a great 
cheerful and benevolent to the last, and 
died peacefully in his sleep without a pang. 
My mother was taken but 
lived to hold my first-born child in her arms. 


age, 


before him: she 
These two have been the only gaps which 
death has made in our household. 

As I look around me I see few changes in 
Horsingham. The Arkwrights are content- 
ed, although still very poor, as I doubt not 
they will continue to be to the end of the 
chapter, unless, indeed, Jane makes a fortune 
by her pen. Have you ever heard, reader, 
of a little volume of poems entitled “ Lotus 
Blossoms,” by J. A.? I fear not. 
not take the world by storm. 
is merit in them. 
very young still, and may do better. 
exercise of her art (which 
all that 
longs to her character) makes her very hap- 
py. 
likely do much less for her. 


They did 
And yet there 
Donald says so. Jane is 

At all 
events, the she 
pursues with the earnestness be- 
Money could not do more, and might 
Two of her eld- 
er sisters are married, and the boy is doing 
well, 

Alice Dodd and her husband are extremely 
prosperous. They are childless, but make a 
point of spoiling all the bairns in the neigh- 
borhood, and so stuff them with good things 
that a visit to the Royal Oak is looked for- 
ward to as surpassing even Christmas-day in 
its opportunities for getting indigestion in 
all the nurseries [am acquainted with. Dodd 
made a good deal of money by the sale of his 
fields to the Slate Quarry Company, which 
was taken in hand by some moneyed people 
in London and the neighborhood. It worked 
successfully for some time, but then the slate 
suddenly and unexpectedly came to an end, 
and some people were losers, although not, I 
believe, to any extent. Poor dear 
grandfather continued to prophesy up to the 
last that no good could come of it; but he 
wrong. He was wrong, that is, if 
wealth good; for Matthew Kitchen 
made large profits out of the concern. He 
He and his 
wife are not much liked in the neighbor- 
hood; but that troubles them little. They 
are more pious than ever, and entertain all 
the traveling preachers of their sect with os- 
tentatious hospitality. Matthew looks very 
gloomy, and has grown prematurely old. 
They say his son is a trouble to him; that 
And 
the gossips shake their heads, and say, “ Ah! 
wait till the young fellow comes into that 
property that has been scraped together so 
hardly! He will make the money fly like 
chaff before the wind.” 

Sir Peter Bunny has long been dead. His 
wife survives, and lives with Barbara, who 
is the mistress of a pretty country mansion 
not far from my old home, and the mother 


serious 
was 
be a 


has become a really rich man. 


he is selfish, reckless, and dissolute. 
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of three blue-eyed, chubby-cheeked little 
girls, who are so much like each other, and 
so near of an age, that I hardly can tell them 
apart, and all bear a striking resemblance 
to the Barbara Bunny of my school-days. 

He and 
Henny live as old maid and old bachelor at 
Woolling, and quarrel and snarl all day long. 
They have both grown grasping and miserly, 


Sam Cudberry has never married. 


and I believe that is the only point on which 
they agree. Iseldom see them; but I am 
told that Sam often lounges down to Mr. 
Whittles’s house, and smokes cigars at his 
brother-in-law’s expense, inveighing all the 
time against the degradation to the family 
But Mr. Whif- 
this much. He has his 
wonderful control, and has taught 
her to think him a very sensible man, with 
avery firm will of his own. Tilly, of course, 
is not gentle—that could never be; but she 
is bustling and thrifty, does not waste her 
husband’s substance, and has accommodated 
herself to a lower sphere of life than she was 
used to at the Cudber- 
rys’. Her one weak point seems to be her 
unrequited tenderness and indulgence for 
her brother Sam. She connives at his ap- 
propriating her husband’s cigars, drinking 
her husband’s wine, and riding her husband’s 
horses free of cost ; for all of which he repays 
her with insolent ingratitude. But then, as 
Tilly says, ‘Sam is such a Cudberry! He 
has the family spirit, if ever any one had!” 


involved in Tilly’s marriage. 
fles does not heed 


wife in 


as she still boasts 


And in this she takes a pride in some in- 
scrutable way. 

Clementina is quite spoiled by overindul- 
gence. Her health has been rather delicate, 
and her mother-in-law pets her and nurses 
her all day long. It seems strange to me to 
think of, with my remembrance of that aw- 
ful Mrs. Hodgekinson who was so implacably 
severe at the Woolling ball, long, long ago. 

Yesterday my eldest child came to me with 
a book in her hand. She had found it hid- 
den away at the bottom of a chest in a gar- 
ret where all sorts of lumber are piled. Lucy 
—that is the little girl’s name 
tiable devourer of books. 


is an insa- 
And what should 
this turn out to be but my own old, thumb- 
ed, well-beloved copy of * Robinson Cru- 
I told Donald of it when he came 
home in the evening, and showed him the 
dear old volume. We went into the garden 
after the little ones were in bed, and picked 
out all the old scenes of our childish plays 
together. They were little changed. We 
neither of us desired to make many altera- 
tions in the dear Mortlands garden. 

“Those were happy times, Anne,” said 
Donald, holding my hand in his, and con- 
templating the spot where he had discovered 
the north pole. 

“They were happy times, dear; but these 
are happier.” 

* Are they so, my own wife ?” 


soe!’ 


* Yes, dearest.” 
“And yet troubles come now. I would I 
And in 
but still 
my Anne.” 
trouble that 
have power to hurt me as past troubles have 
hurt ; 


could shield you from any sorrow. 
truth our cares are slight and few; 
troubles will come, even to 
“There is but one can evel 
and may God avert it! There 
care I can not defy, that can 


so long 


Is ho 
blot 


as | 


no Sorrow 
all the sunshine litt 


have you!” 


from my 


rHE END. 


GEORGE TICKNOR’S SPANISH 
COLLECTION. 
TEVHERE is a story of a certain cultivated 
| and wealthy regard 
for the fraternity of letters was so practical 
that he always welcomed to his home learned 
men, even though the proverbial “ garret” 
might be the only abode to which in return 
they could invite him. One day a vagabond 
adventurer presented himself at the hospi- 
table door, and sent up word by the porter 
that he was 
needing a meal. 


bookworm whose 


distress, 
The richer scholar gave 
orders for his good entertainment, adding 
the that now busy, but 
would see and with the 
scholar” after his repast was finished. 


a “poor scholar” in 


message he was 


converse * poor 
soon 
the host, anticipating a rich feast of reason, 
hurries to the dining-room, and cordially 
his guest. 
Sir, of literature 
home ?” 


greets “In what department, 


have you been most at 
*T don’t know.” “ What authors do 
you principally read?” “Read, is it? In- 
deed, but I can’t read, Sir, at all: and didn’t 
I send up your honor the word that I’m a 
poor scholar? and indeed it’s the truth, for 
it’s next to no schooling that ever I had.” 

After this interview poor s¢ holars were 
more carefully scrutinized at the door of that 
house. 

Publie libraries are like the generous host 
in their liberality to studious readers. With- 
in these sumptuous halls of science, litera- 
ture, and art such find 
abundant banquet. Though other doors 
may be to them, and other tables 
barred, they meet here a hearty and a con- 
stant welcome. 


readers evel an 


closed 


Treasures of learning, too 
costly for even the most wealthy to possess 
and hoard, are freely set before them. In 
their acquaintance with the languages of 
the learned world they hold the keys of 
these treasures, and they enter in and enjoy 
their abundance. 

One of the most accessible and, in its rap- 
id accumulations, most useful among these 
store-houses of intellectual wealth is the 
3oston Public Library. Founded as lately 
as the year 1852 by the liberality of a few 
of the citizens of Boston, it is already cele- 
brated for its completeness in many depart- 


ments of science and literature. The faith- 
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ful superintendent, Mr. Justin Winsor, his 
capable coadjutor, Mr. William A. Wheeler, 
and the other officers of this library deserve 
mention for their ability 


many 


more than a passing 


ind courtesy; and pages would be 

lled were the pen to describe even linper- 
fectly the contents of its numerous well-ar- 
ranged alcoves. 

One of these, or rather the range of shelves 
in the principal hall that is found directly 
above the vestibule, contains the celebrated 
collection of Spanish books and works relat- 
Ing to Spanish literature collected by the late 
George Ticknor, Esq., of Boston. 

Mr. Ticknor, now known to fame as “the 
historian of Spanish literature,” was an in- 
defatigable student, and his master - piece 
bears upon every page the traces of his mi- 
nute and exhaustive research. No one who 
studies his “ History of Spanish Literature” 
can fail to admire the enthusiasm which led 
him to explore the treasuries of his chosen 
study, and the industry and zeal with which 
he possessed himself of their contents. In 
England he assiduously visited the library of 
the British Museum, that of Holland House, 
nine that were opened to him 
With a which he sometimes 
made him feel as if he might use them as he 
did his own. 
the Continent. In Germany, in 
nd in France he patiently delves: at 
iris in the Imperial Library, and in those 
ft the Arsenal in the 
royal libraries and Dresden, the 
Vienna, St. Mark’s at 
Venice, the and the Institute’s 
at Milan; the public libraries of Modena, 
Parma, and Bologna; the Magliabeechi and 
the Grand Duke’s at Florence, the Sapienza 


and others 


kindness said 


SO on 


italy, a 
D 

and 
of Berlin 
Imperial Library at 


St. Geneviéve; 


Ambrosian 


at Rome, and the Vatican Library, to consult 
which he was granted unusual facilities. 
But, above all, in Spain itself Mr. Ticknor, 
with the keen scent of the unwearied schol- 
ar, prosecuted his researches as at the fount- 
ain-head. Here he examined the Royal 
Library at Madrid, which dates from 1711. 
He visited the Eseurial, in his language, 
‘dark as it always was, and now decaying, 
but where, from the days of Mendoza, the 
statesman, historian, and poet, 
treasures have been hidden away.” 


precious 
He ex- 
plored also the library of Seville, the private 
of the of Ossuna, of the 
Marques de Pidal, and many others. 
Not 
visits as a traveler must pay to these pre- 


collections house 


content, however, with such hasty 


cious piles of ancient volumes, he soon com- 
menced the formation of a library of Span- 
ish books for himself, and, to the honor of 
Yankee scholar- 
ship, he sueceeded in gathering before his 
death one of the most celebrated collections 
in this department in the world. This he 
began to form in Madrid in 1817, and very 
nearly completed in 183s. 


perseverance and Boston 


Since ordinary 


book collectors were unable to meet his 
orders, he employed priests, professors, and 
persons of literary pursuits to secure for 
him rare works. For a series of years Pro- 
fessor Gayangos, who translated his “ His- 
tory of Spanish Literature” into the Spanish 
He 
did not, however, limit his purchases to that 
country, but in all the principal book marts 
of the world he was so well known as a pur- 
chaser that complaint was made against him 
for raising the price of Spanish books every 
where. 


language, acted as his agent in Spain. 


In testimony of the success of this 
American scholar and benefactor in his 
chosen task, a brief extract from the report 
of the Boston City Council upon his bequest 
may be quoted: “Of the value of the collee- 
tion thus made, without reference to cost, it 
is perhaps enough to say that no single li- 
brary in Spain possesses all the books it con- 
tains. The only collections of equal value 
are the great Spanish library in the British 
Museum and the private collection of Lord 
Holland.” 

Previously to receiving this most valua- 
ble group of volumes the Boston Publie Li- 
brary was comparatively meagre in the de- 
partment of Spanish books, and this partly 
by design, since the trustees were aware 
that, in the course of time, Mr. Ticknor, one 
of the original board, and long their honored 
president, would bequeath to them his care- 
fully selected collection. The terms of his 
bequest are simple and liberal. They in- 
clude the free gift to the Boston Public Li- 
brary of all his Spanish books and manu- 
scripts, together with the sum of four thou- 
sand dollars in cash, on condition : 

1. That the city of Boston expends every five years, 
during twenty-five years, not less than one thousand 
dollars for the purchase of books in the Spanish and 
Portuguese languages and literature. Only books of 
permanent value must be purchased. 

2. The books are not to be removed from the rooms 
of the Library, but are to be accessible there. 

8. After twenty-five years the income of Mr. Tick- 
nor’s bequest of four thousand dollars shall be used 
annually for the increase of this collection, or for the 
purchase of books in such other languages as may be 
deemed expedient. 

4. The books are not to be sold, exchanged, or given 
away, but are to be kept together. 

5. Should the fund be diminished by any cause, one- 
half the annual interest is to be reserved with it until 
the amount of four thousand dollars is again made 
good. 

6. If the city of Boston does not accept these con- 
ditions, or fails to fulfill them, the collection goes to 
Harvard College. 

Besides these conditions, Mr. Ticknor left 
most valuable memoranda to aid in the fu- 
ture purchase of books, and, as in the third 
condition, with great generosity and fore- 
sight, made the provision that if, after an 
experiment of twenty-five years, it should 
not seem best to increase the Spanish collec- 
tion, his funds may be appropriated to the 
purchase of “any good and solid books of 
permanent value, in any language and on any 
subjec +.” 








When Mr. Ticknor’s books were accepted 
by the City Council of Boston and removed 
to the Library, in April last, the number of 
them was found to be three thousand seven 
hundred and sixty printed volumes, fourteen 
bound manuscript volumes, and five hun- 
dred and ninety-eight pamphlets, besides 
many unbound manuscripts. 

The task, by no means a slight one, of 
arranging and classifying this collection is 
now completed, and the books are divided 
into sections, representing Spanish history, 
biography, geography, and the various de- 
partments of literature. The catalogue is 
in course of preparation, and it is expected 
that it will be ready within a year. It fell 
to the writer to pass recently several days 
making researches among these precious vol- 
umes, and although they were not yet ready 
for publie use, he was able to consult them 
to advantage by the kindness of the super- 
intendent and assistant-superintendent of 
the Public Library, and the courtesy of Mr. 
J. L. Whitney of the catalogue department. 

One takes in at a glance the fact that 
these books have been very carefully han- 
dled, and that they were the pets of their 
collector. Many of them contain important 
annotations on the fly-leaves and margins 
from Mr. Ticknor’s pen, and, besides, there 
are numerous scraps laid within the volumes, 
which will be carefully preserved and fast- 
ened upon them, bearing references and 
notes of great literary value. There are 
many Elzevir editions of ancient authors, 
and rich old copies of the early dramatists 
and poets bound in calf and vellum. Here 
are numerous copies of the celebrated poem 
of “The Cid.” Here also you may find Mr. 
Ticknor’s copied extracts from the Escurial 
manuscript of the famous and venerable 
Jew, the “ Rabbi Don Santob.” 

See how shrewdly in giving advice to the 
dissolute Peter the Cruel, on his accession to 
the throne, he warns the monarch not to de- 
spise his words because they come from a 
humble source: 

“Por nacer en el espino, 
La rosa ya non siento, 
Que perde; ni el buen vino, 
Por salir del sarmiento. 
“Non vole el azor menos, 
Porque en vil nido siga; 
Nin los ejemplos buenos, 
Porque Judio los diga.” 
“Because upon a thorn it grows, 
The rose is not less fair; 
And wine that from the vine-stock flows 
Still flows untainted there. 
“The goshawk, too, will proudly soar, 
Although his nest sits low; 
And gentle teachings have their power, 
Though ’tis the Jew says so.” 
Another of his quaint poems may serve as 
an excuse for a modern fashion : 
““My hoary locks I dye with care, 
Not that I hate their hue, 
Nor yet because I wish to seem 
More youthful than is true. 
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* But ‘tis because the words I dread 


Of men ) speak me fair, 
my whitened head 


t is not there.” 


On other shelves you may find the old 
“ Royal Chronicles,” and delve among them 
Without stint, or spend many an hour amidst 


the “ Religious Romances of Chivalry,” or 


look through copy after copy of the famous 
dramatic story of “The Celestina.” The 
“Provencal Literature” is in another por- 
tion, fully illustrated throughout its series 
of authors. Cervantes and Lope de Vega 
are amply represented by numerous copies 
of each chef-@eurre; and an editor can now 
“Don Quixote” 
Without going beyond Boston. The immor- 
tal Pedre Calderon de la Barea has on these 
shelves so many beautiful volumes to per- 
petuate his renown that, were he to meet 
their former owner in the land of spirits, he 
might appropriately address him with the 
poetic phrase that he puts into the lips of 
one of his heroes: “I saw and I loved thee 
so nearly together that I do not know if I 
saw thee betore I loved thee, or loved thee 
before I saw thee.” 


easily collate a revision of 


Among the rarer curiosities of this unique 
collection are many valuable books that have 
been condemned by the judges of the Inqui- 
sition, some of which, if we may so speak, 
have themselves suffered its tortures, bear- 
ing visible marks of the cuttings and burn- 
ings and expurgations to which its agents 
subjected them. One of these is the “ Varia 
Opuscula” of Mariana, a voluminous Jesuit 
writer. This book is referred to in Tick- 
nor’s * History of Spanish Literature,” duo- 
decimo edition, vol. iii., p. 179. It was pub- 
lished, not in Spain, but at Cologne, in 1569. 
It consists of seven Latin treatises on various 
subjects of theology and criticism. Most of 
these met with no animadversions; but 
one, No. VI., ‘De Morte et Immortalitate,” 
concerning mortality and immortality, was 
seized upon for theological censure. Another, 
No. IV., ** De Mutatione Moneta,” concerning 
the debasing of the currency, was assailed on 
political grounds. The Inquisition took cog- 
nizance of both, and the author, then aged 
seventy-three years, was confined and tor- 
tured. The worthy heads of the Inquisition 
have cut in pieces the copy in Mr. Ticknor’s 
collection, and, after removing the fourth 
treatise, have bound it again together. The 
title-page is quite a monument of their skill 
in patching and piecing. They have cut 
out of it the title of the fourth treatise, and 
then prefixed a capital I to the next number, 
V., making it thus IV. From VI. and VII. 
the erasure of the final letter changes them 
to V.and VI. There is a little stain on the 
left side of this page, where something, now 
gone, was once pasted, and Mr. Ticknor has 
written over it, “ Here, I suppose, was the 
certificate of expurgation.” 
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Othe 
that 
blackened 
of ink. I 
leay 


portions of this persecuted tome, 


could not be easily cut out, have been 
ud blotted with unsightly daubs 
took pains by holding up the 
sunlight to discover what had 
of the Inquisitorial an- 


I found on page 103, second col- 


es to the 
moved the ire 
thorities. 
umn, Scripture quotations from Hebrew and 
Greek codices, on page 49 statements as to 
the inspiration of the apostles, on page 104 
of St. Paul, on page 105 argu- 
ments of St. John and of Augustine, and on 
page 106 statements of Bible truth from Je- 
rome, 


that 


arguments 


hese passages were so badly defaced 
the Inquisition expected no one would 
ever be intluenced by their tea hings. 

In the 1 icknor collection may also be seen 
four of the official accounts of general autos- 
da-fé, or public accusations and burnings un- 

the direction of the Inquisitioa. The 

lacions del Autos-da-Fé” were regularly 
drawn up official reports of those awful sac- 
rifices, and were generally printed, though 
them exist in the 
Mr. Ticknor’s are those 
of the auto at Logrono, November 7 and 8, 
1610, of the 1720, 1721, and 
1756, the two former at Granada, the latter 
at Madrid. fly-leaf Mr. Ticknor 
writes, ‘‘ These are the official accounts of 
three autos-da-fé that happened in 1720 and 
1721 at Granada, and in 1756 at Madrid: the 
only accounts. of the sort that I have ever 
It might be 
allowed, to trace the sad contents of these in- 
teresting volumes, and to bring to the light 
the cruel mysteries they contain. But 
must pass them by, as also the many curious 


not always. Several of 


Bodleian Library. 


and autos of 


seen.” interesting, were space 


we 


ancient inscriptions that are found in rare fo- 
lios, the treatises of Quevedo on the “seven 
liberal sciences and the four cardinal vir- 
tues,” and other celebrated authors. Enough 
specimens have been referred to to show the 
obligations under which our students lie to 
Mr. George Ticknor. May our useful public 
libraries enjoy the wealth of many such ben- 
efactors in all the sister branches of ancient 
and modern literature 


THE CALVARY OF ST. SEBASTIAN. 
By KATHARINE 8. MACQUOID. 
I. 


VHERE is on the coast of Normandy the 
very charming fishing village of Cabrin. 


| 


There are many fishing villages dotted along 


the coast between Honfleur and the mouth 
of the river Vire; but of these have 
grown into fashion, and others are too squalid 
called charming. Cabrin is already 
beginning to lose some of its charm. 


some 


to be 
ians have discovered that the bathing is even 
better than at Trouville, and in the autumn 
months, instead of the pretty fisher-girls, in 
their quaint striped petticoats, high-heeled 


Paris- | 
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dames, with parasols and many-colored cos- 
tumes, walk up and down the plaza, or sit 
under a pink and white awning knitting 
and flirting in the shade. 

But much of Cabrin keeps its old charm 
that special charm of freshness which much 
contact with the outer world is sure to de 
both in persons and places. How 
strange it is that we take such pains to de- 
stroy all we value! In this age the old ree- 
ipe of “a little wholesome neglect” seems 
forgotten. 

Madame Robin’s cottage has probably 
been standing since the days of Duke Will- 
iam. 


stroy 


It has two stories, and a shingled roof 
which time has twisted up and down, and 
in its hollows of brilliant 
color—yellow stone-crops and huge green 
houseleeks. Here and there vine branches 
strain up to the and reach them. 
Madame Robin has had these trained round 
the upper windows; 


shows a mass 


eaves 


for she does not allow 
so much as a leaf to display itself on the 
bare brown stems that make a map of the 
whitewashed walls below. Dear me! no: 
out - door of no market value 
compared with the golden, downy-cheeked 
apricots, and the wealth of tawny, green, 
and crimson plums that lie basking there. 
It is not a mere straight wall, either: the 
parlor, with a bedroom atop, comes forward 
boldly from the rest of the house, and so 
The fra- 
grance of mignonette comes from these cor- 
ners, and overpowers the orange, star-like 
marigolds behind; rich dark red cloves hold 
their heads up over these, as if they found 
them unpleasant neighbors; and a bit of the 
wall below the apricots is covered with jas- 
mine, gleaming out like silver ,among the 
dark green of its leaves. There is an en- 
trance to the cottage on the left of this pro- 
jecting bit—a door-way with osiers arch- 
ed it to form a porch. The lovely 
leaves and tendrils of an immense gourd lie 
lazily over this—so lazily that it seems as if 
they are basking in the sunshine—while the 
turban-like fruit, peeping out in scarlet and 
yellow gleams at scarce intervals, ripens. 
Madame Robin in a_ high-backed 
wicker chair just outside this porch. She 
never sits beneath the gourd when the tur- 


grapes are 


leaves a snug corner on each side. 


over 


sits 


bans have grown any size, though her facto- 
|tum, Sophie Migneaud, ridicules her, and 


says that even if a gourd did fall on her 
head her skull would prove the toughest of 
the two. 

“Sophie is almost always right,” says 
Madame Robin; “ but I can’t trust my head 
to an almost: she may be wrong for once; 

| so I sit outside.” 

She sits outside now, with her carpet shoes 
planted firmly on the slate-colored path, 
| shredding lettuces into the wire basket on 
|her knees. She is hot, for the sun shines 
| full on her round, fat, red face, until he leaves 





his reflection there. Presently she leaves 
off shredding, pushes a cap string over 
each shoulder, and says, ‘ Pouf!” 

“Aha!” Such a shrill, piping voice that, 
though she is used to it, fat Madame Robin 
gives a start that overturns the wire basket 
and seatters the green shreddings around. 
“Did I not tell thee it would be too much 
in the sun to sit there, my friend? The salad 
and thou will be baked together. Allons 
done! what art thou about ?” 

Almost with the last word there came 
suddenly around the corner of the cottage ¢ 
tiny old woman, with a face like that of a 
brown monkey; the small black restless 
eyes and skinny claw-like hands were in a 
perpetual quiver of motion; a dark brown 
gown fitted her closely, and a brown gauze cap 
came forward so as almost to touch the black 
velvet band across her wrinkled brown fore- 
head. She pointed to the scattered lettuce 
leaves and laughed. 

Madame Robin looked uneasy. 

“Pick up the salad, Sophie. Thou know- 
est that I sit here to wait for the child. She 
may come any minute.” 

Madame Migneaud put her head on one 
side and smiled—at least the wrinkles round 
her mouth deepened, and her small black 
restless beads of eyes winked repeatedly. 
Her old friend and patroness was a perpetual 
amusement to Sophie Migneaud. “It is nat- 
ural that she should this day try to appear 
dignified and wise,” said her sarcastic com- 
panion, “when she is going to commit so 
great a folly. Why need she take Louise 
home to live with her? The girl was disin- 
herited because of the disobedience of her 
parents. It is always a mistake to upset 
plans. My Emile would make a much bet- 
ter heir to Madame Robin than her grand- 
daughter will; or, as I said a month ago, 
let Louise be at once promised to Emile, and 
then the affair is arranged.” 

All this to herself as she picked up the 
salad with her nimble claws of hands. Her 
quick ears heard the wheels of the diligence 
before the sound reached Madame Robin. 
Sophie Migneaud had resolved not to say 
any more on her nephew’s behalf. She would 
let him speak for himself; but in the great 
dread that came upon her, the dread that 
even now, in this short journey from St. 
Roque, Louise’s pretty face might have 
gained her a lover—a lover, too, who might 
prove acceptable to Madame Robin as the 
husband of her granddaughter—the brown 
face twitched till it looked uglier than ever. 
She determined to make one more appeal. 

“My friend”’—-she clutched at madame’s 
ample black sleeve with her skinny fingers— 
“T may, then, present Emile to Louise as 
the husband thou hast chosen ?” 

She spoke just too late to get an answer. 
The grandmother heard the approach of the 
diligence, and scrambled to her feet ; she was 
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already waddling down to the gate, with the 
reddest and happiest face imaginable. 

Next minute she had flung both arms 
round Louise, of whom Madame Migneaud 
could just make out a flounced white skirt 
with black edgings, and a straw hat lying 
on the grandmother’s ample shoulder. 

The grimace on Madame Migneaud’s face 
was not pleasant to look at. 

“Bah!” she said at last, and she looked 
smoother as she said it. ‘* What a coward I 
am! Iam a match for any one. Is it, then, 
likely that an imbecile old woman and a sil- 
ly, simpering school-girl can thwart my will? 
They shall pay for it if they try. Chatter- 
ing fool!” 

This was comment on the shower of ten- 
der, petting names which Madame Robin 
was lavishing on the young girl. Louise 
hugged her grandmother in return; but she 
got free at last, and ran up to Madame 
Migneaud. 

A tall, sunburned girl, with a saucy nose 
and a wide mouth, a few dark freckles on 
her clear skin, and bright, laughing, dark 
eyes, she came laughing to the old woman, 
holding out both hands. 

“Eh bien, Sophie, here I am again, come 
to torment thee; and this time I am not go- 
ing away, and I am too big to be whipped 
or locked up; so we must be friends, thou 
seest.” She kissed the old wrinkled face, 
but there was no answering smile there. 


IL. 

“‘ Sophie !’—Madame Robin had gone back 
to her garden chair, and called out to the 
old woman, who had taken Louise to her 
bedroom—* I forgot. We must have an om 
elet and a cake for supper. Monsieur Ver- 
mont is coming.” 

The little black eyes looked fierce and 
glittering. “ Monsieur Vermont coming, and 
to supper! Ma foi, there has been already 
trouble enough in getting ready for Louise ; 
and when I asked that Emile might come 
and see me, thou hast said it was not possi- 
ble, thou must have Louise all to thyself. 
Hein!’ Madame Migneaud came close up to 
her employer, and looked compellingly down 
in the unmeaning broad face. 

Madame Robin felt a little frightened, but 
she had wits enough to know that Sophie’s 
wrath could be turned aside by flattery. 

“Ah ca!” she laughed. “ A staid old bach- 
elor like Monsieur Vermont will not come 
between me and my child; he will not so 
much as look at Louise; but with a fine, tal 
youth like Emile it might be different.” 
And then she once more struggled out of her 
chair and rolled into the house. 

“ Monsieur has certainly a gray beard, and 
he must be forty at the least,” said Sophie, 
thoughtfully. “ Well, if Louise were to mar- 
ry him, she would not want her grandmoth- 
er’s money—it would be for me and my 
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Emile. But then Emile has set his heart on 


Louise, and what the boy wants he shall 


have.” 
Louise was not in a mood to sit quietly be- 

side her grandmother. 

that the 


her veins. 


She was so very full 

blood like 
She ran all over 
thing, and then 
the garden, 
counted the peaches and gourds and necta- 
rines, they had never looked so 
finally darted like a 
beam into the little dark kitchen, and star- 
tled Madame Migneaud he 
pans. 

“Chut! Thou must be more peaceful, 
child. We might as well have 4 
wind in the house.” 

At which Louise smiled, nodded, and then, 
snatching at both of the 
made the old woman’s elbows meet behind 


of happiness moved 
quicksilver in 
the house, praising 


every 


explored every nook of 
and vowed 


promising ; she 


among stew- 


a gale of 


pe 
5 


brown arms, she 
her back, and ran away to the parlor, scream- 
ing with laughter. 

She threw her arms round her grandmoth- 
er, kissed her on both cheeks over and over 
again, and at last sat down on a stool at her 
feet. 

* Bonne maman”—she looked up in the old 

thou have that 
to supper the 
He is duller than 
our prof ssor, more severe, though not quite 
so ugly—at least he was in the winter.” 

‘Ugly! ma foi! 
very cood-looking man. 


‘why dost 


landlord 
first day I come home ? 


woman’s face 


grave, solemn old 


Monsieur Vermont is a 
He wrote to ask 
if he could speak to me on business to-night ; 
but he is nothing to thee, my child.” 

Louise pouted a little. 

‘Sophie wanted me to ask Emile, but I 
would not.” 

Louise jumped up and hugged her grand- 
mother. “Thou art an angel, bonne ma- 
man! I detest Emile; he is so fat and stu- 
pid, and he has such round blie eyes and 
such shining red cheeks, and I long to box 
his great ears when he looks at me.” 

“Chut! young girls must not talk in such 
a way when they have left school. Thou 
must like every one a little, my child.” 

“Only a little ?” 
mischief. “Shall I love thee only a 
little then, bonne maman? and when I mar- 
ry, shall I love my husband a little too?” 

“A little love that lasts is better in mar- 
riage than much which changes,” the old 
woman sighed; “but, my child, what dost 
thou know of love? No young girl should 
even think of it till she marries, and then 
her husband is her teacher.” 

Louise looked dull—sad, even; 
gladness left her eyes. 

“T know nothing of love, except that I 
love thee’—she kissed the old woman’s 
hand—* but I feel it, and I am sure I must 
love my husband before I marry him.” 

sah! bah! bah!’ Madame Robin looked 


with 


all the 


The girl’s eyes sparkled | 
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disturbed. “I don’t know what the good 
sisters have been about that such ideas get 
into thy head.” 

“Bonne maman’”’-—there was a sweet 
earnestness in the girl’s face, more charming 
even than her mischief—“ the 
there of themselves.” 


ideas wer 


Monsieur Vermont came punctually at 
eight o'clock. Madame Migneaud declared 
herself tired to death, so Louise waited on 
the supper-table. 

Monsieur Vermont looked at her and 
thanked her, but he talked entirely to Ma- 
dame Robin. 

When Louise went up stairs to her littl 
bedroom she was not joyful, or even happy. 

It was a bare little room, the walls white, 
washed ; there was not a bit of carpet on the 
deal tloor; a bedstead, an armoire, which 
served as table, a wash-stand, and a chair 
made all the furniture; the only ornament 
was a black erucifix beside the bed. Out- 
side the window, on the ledge, Madame Ro- 
bin had placed two pots of scarlet geranium 
—‘*to keep the child bright,” she said. 

The girl looked round her. She sighed. 

“T wonder if it is because the sunshine has 
gone”’—she sighed again— but it seems as 
if it would be more dull here than at the 
convent. As to Monsieur Vermont, he is a 
He could not have taken less notice 
of me if I-really had been the servant of 
erandmamma. If he here often, I 
shall be rude to him. I said sauey things 
on purpose, but he never even smiled. He 
makes me feel wicked. I am silly to think 
of him at all.” 

She began to brush her hair impatiently, 
but she could not shut Monsieur Vermont 
from her thoughts. He clever, 
and yet he was so silent; he was so court- 
eous, and yet so horribly, impassibly grave ; 
and though he had not spoken, she fancied 
he had listened to all her nonsense: 

‘He is a puzzle, and a very provoking 
one,” Her face brightened. “Well, 


stone. 


comes 


looked so 


she said. 


there will be some amusement in trying to 
make him out.” 


Iil. 

The room was full of light next morning 
when Louise opened her eyes. She had no 
time to indulge the lazy, pleasant, vague 
sensation of wondering where she was, for 
in an instant she was conscious that she 
had not awakened naturally: some one was 
knocking at the door—steady, dull blows re- 
peated at regular intervals. 

Louise was going to say “Come in,” and 
then she remembered that neither Sophie 
nor her grandmamma would have used this 
ceremony. She got up, wrapped a shawl 
round her, and said, ‘“ Who is it ?” 

“Tt is me, Emile Bibot, and I have the 
honor to tell Ma’m’selle Louise that her 
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grandmamma is ill—but very ill indeed. 
My aunt can not leave Madame Robin, and 
my aunt has told me to say that she requires 
the assistance of ma’m’selle. Will Ma’m’selle 
Louise allow me to express my sympathy in 
her sorrow, and my devoted wish to do for 
her all that lies in my power?” 

Even through the door the sentence sound- 
ed absurd; it was said so like a lesson. 

“Thank you; please go away—that’s all 
you can do just now.” 

“Oh, how detestable he is!” thought Lou- 
ise; “‘even without seeing him I feel inclined 
to laugh at him.” 

She went to her grandmother’s room. She 
had no experience of illness, and she went in 
as usual; but she stopped, frightened. Ma- 
dame Robin lay very still and white; her 
eyes were closed. 

Madame Migneaud stepped forward before 
the girl could speak, and led her outside the 
door. 

“T do not want thee here,” she said, “but 
down stairs. Ihave sent for the girl Con- 
stance, and she will do as she is bid; but I 
must stay here. It is possible she”—she 
jerked her head toward the door—‘she will 
not recover: it is paralysis.” 

Pale and seared, Louise went down into 
the parlor. There she found tall, blushing, 
awkward Emile. 

** Ma’mm’selle, [assure you of my sympathy, 
of my devotion. Will not ma’m’selle tell me 
what I can do to prove it?” 
his mouth was filled with gooseberries; he 


He spoke as if 


had already upset two chairs in bowing to 
Louise. 

“Please go away, then; I want to be by 
myself,” she said. 

Emile got redder still, but he did not 
move. 

“On the contrary, my duty is to stay with 
Ma’m’selle Louise.” 

She turned away to the window; she was 
too sorrowful to argue. It seemed to her as 
if she had never known till now how much 
she loved her grandmother. ‘And she may 
die without ever speaking to me again !” 

Along the window ledge was a fringe of 
fuchsias and nasturtiums; these sent trail- 
ing yellow wreaths, backed by the exquisite 
gray-green of their leaves, on to the wall 
below. But Louise did not see them. She 
leaned her elbows on the fringed white cush- 
ion, and hid her face in her hands. 

Her parents had died when she was twelve 
years old, and she had been placed with the 
sisters of the Convent du bon Sauveur, in St. 
Roque. She had been well and kindly treat- 
ed, but she had always been longing for the 
special love she had lost in her parents. She 
was frank and loving, but she did not love 
easily. 

She stood crying quietly, resting both 
arms on the cushioned window-seat, but she 
was not lamenting her own fate as a desolate 


orphan, she was thinking how cold a return 
she had made for her grandmother's lavish 
affection. 

Madame Migneaud had told her nephew 
to make good use of his time with Louise, 
but Emile’s love mad« him timid, and when 
he saw Louise crying his hair rose on his 
forehead with fright. 

‘She may faint!”—he grew pale, and 
rubbed his clammy hands together—* or she 
may have an attack of the nerves. What 
do I know, and how could I tell what to do 
with her? and if I did not do just the right 
thing, she would think me an idiot! Ciel} 
It is insupportable.” 

He oTew faint as Louise’s sobs grew 
deeper; at last he could bear no more. He 
stooped cautiously, drew otf his boots, and 
slipped out of the room. At the cottage 
door, to his discomfiture, he met Monsieur 
Vermont. 

‘I hear the doctor has been sent for. 
Who is ill in the house?” His quiet voice 
brought back Emile’s calmness, for it was 
very new to the self-complacent youth to 
be disturbed, as he had now been by the 
idea of having to assist at a faintine-tit. 

“Bon jour, monsieur,” he said. “It is 
Madame Robin; but my aunt is with her: 
you need not fear.” 

Monsieur said, “Thank you,” and then 
stood aside to let Emile pass out; but th 
youth blocked up the door-way. 

I wish to speak to Mademoiselle Louise. 
Monsieur Vermont spoke as quietly as ever, 
but he moved forward. 

“Oh, certainly’ —Emile’s round colorless 
eyes twinkled till they looked like his aunt’s 

“certainly; I shall have the pleasure of 
taking monsieur to see Mademoiselle Louise.” 
He turned and led the way. 

Monsieur Vermont was not so tall as 
Emile Bibot, but he was better built. He 
put his hand on the youth’s shoulder and 
pushed him aside. 

“T need not trouble you,” he said. “I 
want to see this young lady alone.” 

So many words came spluttering out of 
Emile’s open mouth that the sound was lik 
the gobble of a turkey-cock; but Monsieur 
Vermont went straight to the parlor, opened 
the door, and closed it after him. 

“Tll go and tell Aunt Sophie, I will,” 
spluttered Emile. ‘ How dare he shut him- 
self up alone with my future wife? Allons! 
I will make the aunt send him away.” 

Louise turned round from the window. 
She looked surprised when she saw her vis- 
itor. 

‘“* Mademoiselle”—he spoke in such a sooth- 
ing voice that the girl’s tears began again— 
“Tam much grieved at this sad news.” He 
waited, but she did not speak. 

“Can I be of use to you? I think your 
grandmother would wish you to consider me 
a friend, and to ask me for all you want. J 
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‘You are very kind,” Louise began, in a 
formal way, and then stopped, * Oh, mon- 
sieur, What I want is, to know if my grand- 
mother will get well, and to be with her.” | 
She was clasping her hands now, and look- 
ing in his face with eyes full of entreaty. 

‘Have you ever nursed a sick person ?” 
he said. 

\ 


I could not be of use, but 
I could see her, and she could see me.” 


" AO $ oh no! 


Monsieur Vermont looked grave. It seem- 
ed to Louise that he spoke more quietly 
than ever. 

I will speak to Madame Migneaud.” He 
went up stairs, but when he came down 
again he looke d sad as we 1] as gTave. 


‘Well ?” she said, impetuously. 


“Ah, mademoiselle, I have good news.” 
He spoke in answer to Louise’s eyes, for the 
girl kept silence. “I shall not come again 
unless I am sent for, mademoiselle: my pa- 
tient is better.” 

‘But may I go to her ?” 

Dr. Bernard hesitated. He was skillful, 
but he was very prejudiced against interfer- 
ence, 

“Well, she is but weak. If you had been 
there from the first, it would have been dif- 
ferent. I think you must be guided by 
Madame Migneaud.” 

Monsieur Vermont came that evening. He 
was rejoiced to hear the doctor’s opinion. 

“T am the more glad,” he said, “ because 
I am come to say good-by. I have business 
which calls me to Paris, and I should have 


| been uneasy to leave my old friend so ill.” 


‘Tam afraid you must be patient, and you | 


must not go into your grandmother’s room. 
She is rousing now, and any sudden excite- 
ment would be dangerous. 
a skillful nurse, and you may certainly trust 
our good doctor.” 

‘But will she recover, monsieur ?” 


She bent her eyes so sear¢ hingly on his 
that he grew troubled. 
‘IT hope so. She has had very good 
health till now, and that is in her favor.” 
He gave the girl as much comfort as he 
could, and then he went away. 


IV. 


A week passed. Emile Bibot was always 
at his post, making himself more and more 
necessary to Louise this was the light in 
which he viewed his own attentions. He 
was persuaded that her ungraciousness was 
the result of her extreme modesty. 
aunt confirmed him in this idea when she 
sometimes left the sick-room. 

‘Bah! bah!” she said; “thou oughtest to 
know by this time that when a woman says 
no she means vi gs.” 

At this Emile went back to his wooing, 
but he began to be puzzled. 
lieve his aunt, but it seemed to him that 
every time he approached Louise her face 
showed stronger dislike. 


by dull and leaden. 


The days went 
Louise thought that 
the flowers had lost their scent, the fruit its 
downy glow and color; perhaps her eyes 
had grown dim with constant tears. These 
days would have been too wretched to live 
through without the visits of Monsieur Ver- 
mont. 

He seemed to know by instinct when she 
He did not talk much; he only 
staid a few minutes; but s 


was alone. 


ie grew to long 
for these with a feverish expectation. “There 
is such comfort in his smile!” she said. She 
was still forbidden to see her grandmoth- 
er; but on the morning of the seventh day 
she at last met the doctor as he came down 
stalls, 


“You are going ?” said Louise. Her voice 


|} was hard and choked. She was keeping a 
| sob out of it. 


I think she has | 


“Yes; 1 go to-morrow. Will you come 


| to the gate with me ?” 


| 
| 


| 
| 


His old | 


He walked on slowly without speaking. 
It seemed to Louise as if her heart grew full- 
er every minute. ‘And he speaks so coldly! 
He cares no more for me than he did that first 
evening. But he has been so good!” 

‘Good-by.” They were at the gate now. 
He smiled and held out his hand. 

The girl’s heart gave a great leap. She 
pressed his hand between both hers. 

*“T don’t know how to thank you”—she 
looked up sadly in his face—‘“ you have 
been so good to me.” 

His features suddenly stiffened. He drew 
hishandaway. ‘Adieu, mademoiselle!” and 
he passed quickly through the gate. 

“What have I done?” She blushed deep- 


jly. “I suppose he thinks me too forward.” 


He tried to be- | 


She turned to go back to the cottage. 

Madame Migneaud stood at the parlor 
window. 

There was a grin on the sly old face; she 
looked more monkey-like than ever. 

“So monsieur is off to his fair widow, is 
he? I wonder if he brings her back this 
time with him.” 

Louise felt giddy, as if a prop on which 
she was leaning had suddenly snapped. 

“What do you mean, Sophie ?” 

“What I say. The business Monsieur 
Vermont has in Paris is to see a lady—Ma- 
dame D’Albi—who is going to be his wife: 
that is all I mean. Now, if you will sit 
quite still, you may go to your grand- 
mother.” 

Louise slunk away. She was cowed; full 
of shame and dismay; she felt like a thief. 
What had she been doing? Counting on 
Monsieur Vermont’s sympathy and friend- 
ship, when he could have no feeling for her 
but pity. Of course every thing else be- 
longed to Madame D’Albi. “ And I held his 
| hand in both mine,” said the girl, with a hot 








rush of shame to her forehead. “Oh! what 


can he think of me ?” 

She opened the door of her grandmother’s 
bedroom and went in. 

The pale, still face lying there with closed 
eyelids calmed her. 


VW 
Monsieur Vermont had been gone five 
days. 

Sophie Migneaud affirmed that he would 
not return for a month, and Louise listened 
with a kind of sullen despair. She saw her 
grandmother every day now, but she was 
never left alone with her unless Madame 
Robin was sleeping. More than once Louise 
tried for mastery over Madame Migneaud, 
but she was too helpless to gain her point. 
She knew she could not manage the patient 
by herself, and so long as Sophie came into 
the room she would be mistress there. 

On the night of this fifth day Louise had 
gone to bed more cheerfully. Emile had 
been absent all day. It was a relief to be 
freed from his silly talk and foolish, staring 
During the last few days he had 
more constant and familiar in his 
attentions, and Louise had tried in vain to 
offend him. 

“T believe if I even struck him he would 
persist in being pleased and in persecuting 
me with his odious attentions. Oh, how I 
do hate him!” 

She sat at her window looking out over 
the garden. It lay flooded in moonlight, 
which like hoar-frost on the little 
grass-plot, and the broad leaves of a pump- 
kin trained against the fence. Two dark 
lines fell across this brightness—the shadows 
of the poplars in the road beyond. It seemed 
to Louise as if her life had grown into a 
hard, dark line: her grandmother an insen- 
sible invalid, and her only companion a man 
whom she disliked and despised. 

She started and turned suddenly round ; 


eyes. 


erown 


shone 


the room looked inky black after the light | 


on which she had been gazing, but she was 
sensible of a soft, creeping tread getting 
nearer and nearer. 

“What is it ?” she shrieked, in her terror; 
and then she saw Sophie’s grinning, 
face close to her own. 

“Chut! for shame! 
such a child? 


ugly 


How canst thou be 
I have come to fetch thee, 


Louise; thy grandmother is dying, and she | 


has asked for thee.” 

The ague-like terror which had seized the 
girl returned ; she caught at Sophie’s arm as 
she followed her. Madame Migneaud went 
on silently to the sick-room. 

Louise was startled to find this full of 
light. Madame Robin sat up in bed propped 
by pillows; her eyes were open, and there 
was a flush on her face. The girl Constance 
stood at the end of the room, her round eyes 


full of wonder, and near Madame Robin 
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His back was toward the 


was Emile Bibot. 
door, but Madame Migneaud led Louise up 
beside him. 

The girl went on till she was close to her 
erandmother. She thought death would be 
different from this. She had never seen it, 
but she had pictured it as something terti- 
ble and awful. She bent down and kissed 
the old woman’s flushed cheek. 

“Who ?”” Mad Robin’s 
sounded hoarse, and her words 
tinctly. 

all | Thou hast 
say to her, old friend.” Mada 
pushed Louise aside, and bent 
the sick woman. She said something else, 
which Louise could not hear; but she heard 
her grandmother’s answer : 

‘Yes, yes; it ;” and 
the dull eyes fixed intently on her. 

Hitherto all had seemed to the girl like 
a strange dream, in which she was taking a 
part against her will; but what came now 
was stranger still. 

“Give her your hand,” 
Migneaud. 


is it ame voice 


eame indis- 
is Louise. something to 


me Migneaud 


closely over 


shall be so she saw 


whispered the old 
And as Louise obeyed she felt 
the sick woman’s clammy fingers closing 
round hers, and then both hands were in the 
clasp of Emile Bibot. It seemed as if he ex- 
tricated her hand from her grandmother’s, 
and kept it fast in his. But those dull eyes 
never left hers; they seemed to fascinate 
and hold her powerless. Again Madam 
Migneaud’s head bent close ly over the sick 
woman. 

“ Promise,” said the broken voice of the 
dying woman; and the eyes seemed to en- 
force the word. 

“T promise.” And then Emile’s 
pressed hers yet more tightly; 
sharp, sudden cry Louise broke the spell 
that held her. 

“No! no!” she called out loudly, in hei 
terror; “I did not mean it; I promise noth- 
ing.” 

“You are too late.” Emile pointed to 
Madame Robin. Her eyes were closed, and 
her face looked set. “ You can not break a 
promise made to a dying woman.” 

“ She not dying! She will 
Louise flung herself forward; but 
dragged her from the bed. 

“ Silence!”—Madame Migneaud’s 
was solemn now—* she is dead.” 


fingers 
and with a 


live !” 


Emile 


is 


voice 


VIL. 

When Louise awoke she found herself ly- 
ing, dressed, outside her own bed. A cover- 
let and some shawls had been thrown over 
her. She could not remember how she came 
there. And as she lay, trying to recall the 
strange, unreal scene she had acted in, it 
seemed to her that after Madame Migneaud’s 
last words she must have lost 
She could not remember any thing. 

She was tired and unrefreshed. She bathed 


her senses. 














her aching eyes, and then she listened. 

‘Surely it must be very early.” She could 

not hear a sound in the house; and the girl 

or stance always came at six o'clock, and 

tumped about in her sabots ove the tiled 
hen Toor 

Phe silence seemed strangely awful. There 

s not even a bird twittering under the 
eave only in the far-off distance the low 

ooming of the waves on t sea-shore. 

With a deadly sickness at her heart, it 
came to Lou that she was indeed alone 

r evermore ilone, too, in the powel of 
Sophie Migneaud and of Emile; and with 
this came a distinct remembrance of her 

se, and a wild terror seized her. 

“Oh, who can save me?” Her only friend 

as faraway. Shesighed: “ Away! yes, he 
18s too happy where he is to think of me 
at all.” 

She stood thinking, or trying to think 
for terror was growing too strong for thought 
to be connected. She must run away at 

ice out of that dreadful house before she 


as a prisoner in it. It seemed to her 
then that Madame Migneaud ha 
thing 


just 

l power to 

l How else 
poken those She caught 

up her shawl; she was looking for her hat, 
hen a slight sound roused her. 


In 


her do any had she 


Line 


words last night ? 


1 


fresh terror she 

head, and crept 

, indeed, t 
A shuddering sob burst 

Louse, Spite of her fi 

to forsake her grandmother. 


drew 
softly out of her 
awe ] 


he slence 


room. 


re was of death in 
the house. 


it was very hard 
But she hurried 


ar, 


on down the stairs, out of the door- 


was always left unbarred that Constance 
might get in easily—at last through the gate. 
Which way now? The one road led into 
Cabrin, the other to St. Roque. 
he good sisters will shelter me,” she 
id; and she ran off as if Emile were pur- 
suing her. 
She was out of breath at last, and she 
paused to rest. She had left the cottage 
and all trace of Cabrin far behind. Before 


her stretched the road, like a shining yellow 
ribbon, with dusty either 
Soine way ahead on the right the bank rose 
height till it on the road 
below—a steep which 


banks on side. 
looked down 


knoll, from 


in 
rose a 
towerlng crucifix. 
‘*T shal! feel safer beside that,” she said. 
By the 
she was quite exhausted. She knelt rever- 


ently toward the Calvary, and then a new 


time Louise 


thought came. 
“Why do I go to St. Roque?” she said. 
“The good sisters think much of a pilgrim- 
The dear, suffering 
Jesus will be more pitiful than even the 


e to St. Sebastian. 


cood sisters.” 


She clambered up the steep bank to the | 


] ved ledge 


tlizht of stone steps to the Calvary. 
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her shawl over | 
from | 


which | 


reached the Calvary | 


atop, and then mounted the 


The 








steps were worn and uneven with the tread 
of heavy-hearted souls, who brought their 
griefs to the Calvary of St. Sebastian. 
VIL. 
While she knelt Louise’s heart grew hush- 
ed, as if a cool hand were laid on the burn- 


Her wild terroi 
calmed. Why had she so despaired? Sophie 


ing, throbbing pain there. 


and Emile could not make her marry against 
her will. She need only be firm and pa- 
tient. 

She heard footsteps passing along the 
paved ledge. She looked quickly over her 
Her fell It 
Monsieur Vermont, and he saw her. 

Monsieur Vermont was beside her holding 
her hand in his, his face full of eager ques- 
tion, and yet Louise was stricken with a 
sudden dumbness. 

It seemed to the girl that Madame D’Albi 


shoulder. shaw] back. 


Was 


stood between her and her friend. What 
interest could he feel in her now? Ah! 
what interest had he ever felt in her? But 


Monsieur Vermont’s direct question roused 
her: 

“Why are you here, and at this time, my 
ehild?” He held her hand fast, though she 
tried to draw it away. Thé wild look in her 
startled him. 

I—I came away—” She hesitated. 
“Grandmamma died last night, and I must 
vo back to the convent.” 

“Why should you go back ?” 
| sternly. It was the 
| have taken to eall back her scattered wits. 
| “Ican not—” She stopped, and blushed 
painfully. 
| Tell me why not; or is it because of your 
engagement to Monsieur Bibot ?” 
Louise drew hei 


;eyes 
“ 


He spoke 


best means he could 


| “T am not engaged.” 
| hand away in proud anger. ‘ Listen, mon- 
| sienr, and tell me if this is a promise. I de- 
test Emile, and he has always known that I 
detest him; but last night Sophie came and 
| fetched me to my grandmother, who was 
Oh, monsieur, I did not think it was 
near. Somehow my hand was put in 
Emile’s hand, and I said, ‘I promise;’ but 
next moment I denied it, and then she died, 
and I don’t remember any thing more.” 
Monsieur Vermont’s face had grown stern- 
er yet, and Louise stood trembling before 


dying. 


sO 


| 1im. 

At last she could not bear the suspense. 
“Do not tell me it is a promise, and that it 
is sin to break it. I must be sinful, then, 
for I will never marry Emile.” 

She looked up full of fear, but the stern- 
ness had left his face. A bright smile shone 
| over it. 

“T believe this has been a trick,” he said ; 
“and I think Madame Robin may be living 
still. Calm yourself, my Louise; you are 
not bound by such a promise. And Emile 
can not have you, for I want you myself.” 


| 























“ You—but—you are promised ;” and then 
she hid her face in her hands. 
“T suppose Madame Migneaud told you 
; but you have more trust in me than in 
Sophie Migneaud, my child.” 

He drew her hands gently away from her 
face, and kissed her blushing forehead. 


It was as Monsicur Vermont had suspect- 
ed. When the doctor saw Madame Robin 
he declared that she had been thrown into a 
deep sleep by an overdose of the opiates 
which Madame Migneaud had been intrusted 
with for exceptional use, and thus the little 
which had terrified Louise had 
been contrived to work upon her feelings. 
Madame Migneaud and her nephew had to 
leave Cabrin in hot haste; for it began to 
be hinted that but for Monsieur Vermont’s 
timely return Madame Robin might not, 
after all, have recovered. 

She is alive and well now, but she has for- 
saken the little whitewashed cottage, and 
with her grandchild in a large and 
pleasant chateau farther inland. She still 
sits out in the sunshine. She is very hap- 
py here, and takes the salad under her spe- 
cial care ; and she spoils Monsieur Vermont’s 
and Louise’s children to her heart’s content. 


scene SO 


lives 


GREAT CITIES, AND THEIR FATE. 
je rise and decay of great cities must al- 
ways form an interesting element in hu- 
man history. There is a startling similarity 
in their annals and their fate. <A few frail 
and humble habitations are planted on the 
favorable site; the advantages of nature or 
the demands of trade attract mankind; a 
thousand happy homes rise amidst the wil- 
derness; the joys, the hopes, the sorrows, 
and the cares of domestic life flow on alike, 
whether on the shores of the Euphrates or in 
the valley of the Mississippi. Factories spring 
up along the crowded streets; the artisan 
and the merchant seek their daily toil; par- 
ents train their children with assiduous care, 
and generations labor for themselves and for 
posterity. War, pestilence, and famine fall 
upon the crowded haunt; but years of pros- 
perity succeed. The city expands with re- 
doubled energy ; its vices and its virtues rise 
to enormous proportions. Perhaps, like hun- 
dred-gated Thebes, it fades away in its cor- 
ruption, or, like Rome or Paris, terrifies man- 
kind by unheard-of crimes. 
The river is usually the parent of the city. 
It is impossible to disconnect Rome from its 
Tiber, or Babylon from the Euphrates. The 
mysterious Nile, father of rivers, gave birth 
to a throng of cities whose enormous ruins 
still cast gigantic shadows over its swelling 
stream; Cairo and Alexandria yet live to re- 
call the memories of their founders. The 
Rhine, the Danube, and the Elbe, have scarce- 
ly been less prolific. The mourning Seine 
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and the muddy Thames have built up the 
great centres of European life. Every river, 
indeed its city, whether 
huge and ponderous, a Nile or a Mississippi, 


has and flowing 
or trickling from Alpine glaciers or arctic 
frosts, sustains and gladdens its busy hives. 
Yet often the insane passions of men defeat 
the genial influence of nature 
out by the parent stream ; 
lost in a 


glides on forever, solemn 


; the city dies 
the toil of ages is 
the river 


unchanging, 


and 
and 
by the deserted waste it had once nourished 
into life. 

Cities have usually been the prey and the 
Phe distant 
illuminated the 
flames of Rome in its glory, fired by the torch 
of Alaric, or resounding with the shouts of 
the Vandals and the sack of Genseric; of Tyre, 
the product of mercantile enterprise and 
manufacturing toil, wasted by the destrue- 
tive energy of Alexander; of Carthage, crush- 
ed by its envious rival; of Babylon, sinking 
more slowly into utter desolation ; 


sudden madness; 


victims of eminent conquerors. 
paths of history 


are 


by 


of count- 
less Greek cities, the fairest creations of hu- 
man industry, swept from the earth by the 
remorseless tide of war and conquest; of the 
dying embers of Corinth or the flaming ruins 
of Jerusalem. But scarcely in the annals of 
fallen cities can there be found a parallel to 
the singular atrocity of our own age, and 
the fate of Paris, just rescued, half burned 
and desolated by its own people, must ever 
remain a solitary example of human malig- 
nity. No Greek ever applied the torch to 
the shrines of the Acropolis; no Roman, in 
the utmost rage of sedition, but would have 
spared the Capitol and the Forum. 

In some particulars the ancient city build- 
ers seem to have excelled the modern, and 
the convenience and grandeur of Babylon 
deserve a careful study. On a broad and 
fertile plain, around the banks of the Eu- 
phrates, the Semitic race founded its earliest 
centre of opulence and toil. Delicate in form, 
active in intellect, lithe, agile, and full of 
commercial ardor, the Semitie family, em- 
bracing the Assyrians, the Pheenicians, the 
Hebrews, and the Arabs, have been remark- 
able in every age for their taste and skill in 
manufactures, and their keen perception of 
the opportunities of trade. 
by its commercial vigor. A broad and rapid 
river joined it to the Persian Gulf. Wide 
and well-built highways, provided for the 
accommodation of the merchant, extended 
toward the Mediterranean.’ A canal, or a 
series of canals, united the Euphrates to the 
Tigris; an endless range of embankments 
and water-courses irrigated the inimense 
plain around it, and filled with ceaseless fer- 
tility a wide domain that, but for the indus- 
try of man, must have remained a parched 


Jabylon grew 


1 Layard, Nineveh and Babylon, 535, describes the 
site and collects details of the history. See Rich, who 
visited it fifty years ago, Babylon, p. 103. 
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und arid waste. 
endless shade, the abundant flow of cooling 


treams, softened the rigor of its burning 


limate, and welcomed the strangers from 
the east and west to a region of perpetual 
luxuriance. Along the broad highways that 


stretched over the blooming country were 
placed houses of refreshment for the enter- 

iinment of travelers, and castles for their 
rotection; and as the Greek student or the 
Hindoo trader approached the magnificent 
capital he was fed on costly food, lodged in 
fair apartments, and beheld around him the 
hignest fruits of ancient civilization. 

The form of the city was well suited to 
ts torrid clime. It was a square, fifty miles 
In circumference, Its streets, broad and 
straight, were thickly lined with houses 
three or four stories in height; the Eu- 
phrates, swift and impatient, confined by 
well-built docks of brick, rushed through its 
midst; a bridge of stone, the famous labor of 
a female architect and empress, spanned the 
stream and gave easy access to the countless 
throngs that had once been obliged to cross in 
' Yet it is seareely probable that the 
whole of the immense areagf Babylon, spread- 


boats. 


ing for ten miles on every side, was given up 
to trade; it is certain, indeed, that a large 
portion of its interior was laid out in parks 
and gardens. The palaces of the kings were 
surrounded by trees and flowers. Gardens 
were suspended in the air. The groups of 
houses were, perhaps, separated by intervals 
of verdure, and it was asserted, with some 
exaggeration, that the people of Babylon 
might be fed from the fruits of their own 
territory within the walls; nor is it probable 
that any modern city has contained within 
its precincts such an abundant flow of never- 
failing streams and such liberal means of rec- 
reation as had been provided by the fore- 
sight of its warlike queen. 

Shops, bazars, and warehouses must have 
lined its populous streets, filled with those 
rare articles of taste and use that made the 
artisans of Babylon renowned in every land. 
Its ingenious and inventive manufacturers 
occupied the markets of the ancient world. 
Babylonian muslins or silks, wrought with 
graceful designs of flowers or fruits, were 
exported to the distant cities of the West. 
Its goldsmiths and jewelers have left un- 
equaled specimens of their art, that may still 
be seen in modern collections.2, The looms 
of Babylon were never idle, and its dusky 
people, clad in long flowing tunics and white 
woolen capes, with turbans, staffs, and seals, 
and richly perfumed, amidst their various 
recreations practiced an incessant industry. 
Babylonian merchants controlled the trade 
of Europe and Asia, and Babylonian archi- 
tects filled their city with enormous but 
fragile buildings, adorned with rich color- 





1 Herodotus, i. 178, 2 Layard, 537. 








The thick vegetation, the | 


ing, glittering with golden ornaments, and 
rising in stately majesty above their groves 
and gardens. 

The first object that met the eye of the 
traveler was the tower of Belus.' It rose at 
least six hundred feet above the plain—a 
hundred feet higher than the globe of St. 
Peter’s, the loftiest of modern spires. An 
easy ascent on the outside of its eight com- 
partments conducted the observer to the 
top. A graceful temple crowned its summit, 
in which no image was seen, but only a couch 
and a table of goid; but from its walls must 
have opened a wide prospect of the prosper- 
ous city beneath; of the rich fields of Baby- 
lonia, ever teeming with endless crops of 
wheat; the groves of palms; the glittering 
Euphrates, winding toward the sea, laden 
with its incessant fleets; and perhaps the 
fatal splendor of a Semitic army with helm, 
shield, and spear, marching to the sack of 
Jerusalem or the conquest of Egypt. 

Of the various wonders of Babylon, the 
product of the labors of its engineers or 
architec ts, we have no leisure to speak, yet 
the chief pride of the impulsive population 
was its impregnable walls. Nature had left 
the city easy of access on every side; the in- 
genuity of man had covered it with fortifi- 
cations. The Babylonians mocked at the 
futile efforts of their foes. A deep moat sur- 
rounded the city. Walls more than three 
hundred feet high covered each of the sides. 
They were seventy-five feet wide, formed of 
unburned brick; houses were built on the 
spacious top: yet between them ran a street 
so wide that a chariot of four horses might 
drive or turn upon it at will. An inner wall 
of not inferior strength provided a new de- 
fense. Massive gates of bronze secured 
every opening. The city was more impreg- 
nable to ancient tactics than the finest work 
of Vauban to his contemporaries—than the 
redoubts of Paris to modern cannon. Twice 
only was Babylon taken; once by surprise, 
and once by treachery.? Nor was any an- 
cient engineer ever able to dry its enormous 
ditch, to sap its gigantic walls, taller than 
most European spires, to crush in its solid 
gates, or penetrate its exterior defenses. The 
mighty fortress ruled for centuries over the 
plains of the Euphrates and the Tigris; the 
fame of its strength filled the world; it was 
celebrated in the annals of Greece and the 
chronicles of the Middle Ages; and in the 
fanciful days of chivalry and of barbarism 
every knightly castle seems to have been 
modeled upon the plan of the Assyrian strong- 
hold, and possessed on an insignificant scale 
its ditch, its double walls, its interior keep, 
and its protecting towers. 

Yet, compared with the enormous stone- 


1 Herodotus saw and described the scene. A heap 
of bricks and rubbish now marks the site of the tower. 

2 Cyrus took it by surprise. Darius leveled the walls. 
Herodotus, i. 191; iii. 159. 
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work of Egypt or the Cyclopean fortress of 
Mycene, Babylon seems to have been singu- 
larly fragile. It was a mass of sun-dried 
bricks.! Clay, bound together by chopped 
straw and asphaltum, was almost the sole 
material employed by its architects. Pal- 
aces and temples, its lofty houses and its 
towering walls, were all composed of crum- 
bling earth; and when at length decay set- 
tled upon the mighty capital, and its desert- 
ed buildings were abandoned to the ravages 
of time, it melted away like a baseless vision, 
and faded into a heap of dust. Except a 
hill of broken bricks, no trace remains of the 
tower of Belus. The Euphrates has broken 
its neglected embankments, and converted 
the site of Babylon into a desolate marsh. 
Wild beasts make their dens in the crev- 
ices of the pile of ruins. Bats and owls 
cling to the arid caverns. The fair plains 
of Babylonia, once clad in boundless harvests 
of Mesopotamian wheat, rich with endless 
groves of palm, are sown alone with bram- 
bles. The canals, the broad highways, and 
the spacious inns are gone. The gifted Se- 
mitic race, who wrought the flowered mus- 
lins, and cut the precious gems of Babylon, 
are mingled with the dust. All is solitude. 
The scornful Euphrates sweeps at will over 
the fields it was once condemned to fertilize, 
and mocks at the faded glories of Cyrus or 
Semiramis, of Darius and Alexander,’ so low 
has Babylon fallen! 

Its renown was altogether material: no 
poets, historians, musicians, artists, sprang 
up amidst its crowded throngs. A _ sin- 
gle Burns or a Babylonian Pindar might 
have saved it from contempt; and but for 
the pen of a cultivated Greek its mighty 
towers and its gigantic walls would have 
risen and sunk undistinguished upon the 
Assyrian plain; but for the warning cry 
of Hebrew prophecy the name of Babylon 
would never have become the symbol of 
civic corruption, or its fate the lesson of all 
ages. 

Two sister cities, fallen and deserted, lie 
hidden amidst the Syrian waste. Baalbec, 
city of the sun, still attracts the curious 
traveler. Here, too, on the declivities of the 
western Anti-Libanus, the merchants of 
Egypt and Tyre came to purchase the prod- 
ucts of the East, and the mighty Baal, the 
sun-god of Syria, was adored by countless 
throngs. The rich ruins of Baalbec, the 
matchless luxury of its costly temples, have 
often been described. Its silent seat is elo- 
quent with the memories of Greek or Roman 
glory. But still more memorable, in a fair 
oasis of the Syrian desert, rise the lonely 
ruins of Palmyra. Founded or enlarged by 
1 The bricks were glazed with a “rich enamel.” 
Layard, 529. 

2 Recently the river has ceased to inundate the plain, 
and the fields of Babylonia once more invite the im- 
migrant. Smithsonian Rep., 1869, p. 412. 
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Solomon, the city of palms grew into rare 
beauty and opulence. Except for its nar- 
row island of fertility watered by perpetual 
springs, on all sides spreads around it a sav- 
age and inhospitable desert. One would 
scarcely look for a scene of rare elegance and 
crowded industry on a spot where no road 
nor river could penetrate, and only the weary 
caravan paused in its slow march from Syria 
to the distant East. Yet such is the vigor 
of commerce that beneath the lonely palm- 
trees sprang up a magnificent city. The 
merchants of Tadmor wasted their gains in 
surrounding themselves with costly build- 
ings, whose stately columns still rise over 
the desert, the product of a lavish outlay 
and a decaying taste. The richest and least 
simple styles of architecture could alone sat- 
isfy the Syrian traders. They delighted in 
Corinthian capitals and boundless decora- 
tion, nor is it impossible to reconstruct in 
fancy the rich and luxurious city, filled with 
a busy yet tasteful people, glad to amuse their 
leisure with the charms of letters, of paint- 
ing, and of architecture, and living isolated 
amidst the desert. Palm-trees once more 
wave over the lonely oasis; the merchants 
of Palmyra slumber beneath its ruins. The 
city might have been lost to history forever 
had not the indiscretion of a remarkable wom- 
an saved it from oblivion. From Palmyra the 
dark-eyed Queen Zenobia, beautiful, talent- 
ed, cruel, hoped to preserve the fragments 
of her Syrian kingdom, and baftle amidst its 
deserts the armies of Aurelian. Beneath its 
costly porticoes her friend, the philosopher 
Longinus, may have lectured on the sublime, 
and founded’the modern science of criticism. 
The oasis resisted for a time the vigor of Au- 
relian.! The walls of the city were thronged 
with brave defenders. It is scarcely possi- 
ble that the prudent merchants of Palmyra 
can have shared the ambitious hopes of the 
queen, but she had forced them to fight for 
their possessions and their lives. She ani- 
mated their courage. She is next seen flying 
swiftly over the desert; she is captured; 
Longinus perishes—probably her victim. 
Palmyra sinks into decay, and the feebler 
Cleopatra lives to adorn a Roman triumph. 
The city of palms has become the monument 
of the great critic, and his brief and frag- 
mentary treatise is now more valued by the 
world of art than many Palmyras. 

The banks of the Nile are a picture of the 
unknown past. Its ruins are the most mag- 
nificent of all the remains of antiquity. 
While Babylon and Nineveh have crumbled 
into dust, Thebes and Memphis? still assert 
their pre-eminence, and the shores of the 
father of rivers are lined with a solemn ar- 
ray of gigantic palaces, temples, statues, and 


1 Gibbon’s vigorous description may be consulted. 
* 2 Memphis is chiefly buried in the sand; its Sphinx 
and the Pyramids alone remain. 








GOOG 


porticoes, the oldest of the works of man. 
lo Thebes 

settlement, and Athens a modern town. The 
dim and hoary days of chivalry, the Roman 


r Memphis Rome was a recent 


conquests, the ravages of Alexander, the tray- 
els of Herodotus, are late events compared 
with that solemn distance of time when the 
Egyptians carved the palaces of Luxor or 
heard the first note of Memnon. When Eu- 
rope Was a wilderness, when savage tribes 
roamed over the seven hills and the Acrop- 
olis, when perhaps a pigmy race inhabit- 
ed the caves of Kent or Guienne, and the 
mammoth lingered in the German forests 
twenty thousand cities are said to have 
wdorned the valley of the ] Tradition 
has ¢ xaggerated its prosperity, y t 10 18 cer- 
tain that in a remote period, while all the 


world was barbarous, sculptors, painters, 





architects, and engineers were urging on 
those wonderful works that indicate the 
grandeur of Egyptian thought. 

Nothing satisfied the Egyptian fancy that 
was not gigantic and superhuman. His 
temples are cities, his tombs the Pyramids. 
Granite, marble, and the least malleable sub- 
stances have been wrought by his accurate 
chisel into enormous statues, whose sublime 
countenances still look down upon the fad- 
An army of colossi watch 


over the swelling river; 


ing race of man. 
a forest of gigantic 
columns rises from the Theban plain. Many 
miles of exquisite paintings adorn the tombs 
of the kings, and a library of strange charac- 
ters is written out upon endless pages of 
The Obelisk, lifted from its quarry, 
is borne by some mysterious device over a 


stone, 


long and weary journey, until it rests upon 
the Sphinx, immoy- 
What 


modern energy would shrink from as a hope- 


its indestructible base; 


able, smiles over the solemn sands. 


less task, the Egyptians performed with ease. 
The roofs of his gate-ways are monstrous 
blocks of stone suspended high in mid-air; 
the marble or granite pillars on which they 
rest are solid shafts ten feet in diameter, and 
sometimes seventy feet high. Memnon rises 
nearly sixty feet above its base; and the gi- 
gantic dreams of the Egyptian artists seem 
to have been executed with almost superhu- 
man toils. 

Upon the banks of the Nile opens the most 
imposing of earthly scenes. The unchanging 
tiver glides between the ruins of Thebes.? 
On either shore rise the grandest of the 
works of man. From a rocky height on the 
brink of the desert the observer looks down 
upon the king of cities, and surveys upon 
the arid plain, fringed with green, a memor- 
able landscape. The fair villas, that once, 
encircled by their gardens and fed by cool- 
ing streams, filled up the broad expanse, are 


1 Herodotus, ii. 177. In the reign of Amasis. Wil- 


kinson, i. 180. Sharpe, Hist. Egypt. 
2 Lepsius, p. 281. 


1700 Bc. 


Thebes was in its splendor about 
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gone. The comfortable homes of the The- 
bans, that shine in their rich paintings, have 
faded like those of Babylon ; yet the historie- 
al monuments of the great city are all there. 
Fairest among a throng of ruins, the stately 
Memnonium glows in the bright Egyptian 
air. The two Colossi, chief of statues, sit 
below. In the arid field sleep the enormous 
fragments of the granite figure of Rameses 
the Great 
artist. Its checks alone have been the quar- 
ry for many an Arabian millstone. Its red 
and stalwart form arose seventy feet above 
the earth. A temple-palace, with countless 
halls and endless sculptures, the scorpion 


the grandest production of human 


clinging to its ruined walls; another, whose 
hundred gate-ways are supposed to have 
given rise to the poetic epithet of Thebes; 
the throng of Osiridé supporting the Mem- 
nonium, and stretching out the flail of judg- 
ment; the waste of porticoes, gates, and col- 
ums, might alone attest the unequaled grand- 
eur of the parent of cities. A single temple 
at Thebes outshines the immortal glory of 
the Colosseum, and would have engrossed 
twice the surface of the Acropolis.’ 

But across the river, in the dim distance, 
is seen the lustrous gem of Egyptian archi- 
tecture, the palace-shrine of Karnak.? Its 
only rival, Luxor, sits almost by its side. 
Yet to Karnak is ascribed the pre-eminence 
over all earthly shrines. It is the most ma- 
jestic, the grandest ; it was the first. Before 
Homer sang or Moses prayed, Karnak arose. 
Isolated in the midst of a barbarous or a 
desert world, the first inventors of the arts, 
the Egyptians lavished on the Theban tem- 
ple all the fresh conceptions of the architect, 
all the rich coloring of the painter. Corri- 
dors of sphinxes; obelisks of polished gran- 
ite; columns seventy feet high, enriched in 
every part by the rarest labors of the chisel ; 
countenances sad with mystery; flowers, 
fruits, and ponderous capitals; a throng of 
down upon the river; a 
succession of gloomy aisles; a court more 
majestic than the heart of the Colosseum; a 
series of sculptures before which the gro- 
tesque decorations of the modern cathedral 
grow faint and insignificant; the mighty 
roof of’stone; the gods, the heroes, and the 
kings—employ a surface upon which St. Pe- 
ter’s might be lost and St. Paul’s serve as a 
single chapel. What boundless grandeur, 
what rare and varied effect, what solemn 
aisles, what dim religious light, what holy 
awe, fill the lonely vista of Karnak genera- 
tions have labored to describe, and still an 
endless novelty hallows the temple of the sun! 

At Thebes civic society almost began. Its 


gate-ways lookin 


1 Wathen, Arts, etc., of Egypt, has excellent views 
of important points, p. 113, 122. The two Colossi at 
Thebes are fifty-three feet high. 

2 Briefe aus Agypt, p. 103. In dem Juwel aller 
iigyptischen Prachtgebiiude. Karnak is thought the 
rrandest of all. See Smith, Nile, p. 249. 
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people lived in comparative quiet. The war- 
rior caste ruled over its submissive inferiors, 
and the despotic kings wasted the lives of 
the teeming population in useless and fear- 
ful toils. Yet frequent festivals seem to have 
proken the dull monotony of Egyptian life. 
Often a general illumination lit up the slug- 
gish river—lamps glowed in myriads of 
boats, every house was lighted, the temples 
shone with mysterious radiance, and the isl- 
ands and the shores from Phil to Me mphis 
sparkled with votive lights that burned 
throughout the night. At the feast of Bu- 
bastis the Nile was covered with a procession 
of barges moving toward the sacred city. 
They were filled with men playing upon 
As they 
passed each familiar town they shouted, they 
sang, and the festival closed with a sacriti- 
cial banquet, at which, we are assured, more 
wine was consumed than throughout all the 
rest of the year.' Feasts, banquets, and rev- 
elry amused the leisure of the citizens of 
Thebes. Yet one strange luxury, we are told 
by the father of history, was customary at 
the entertainments of the wealthy. A small 
coftin was brought in at the close, containing 
the exact image of a dead body, and the 
cuests were exhorted to drink and be cheer- 
ful, for life was soon over. Liberty of con- 
science seems to have prevailed. 
Egyptians worshiped the crocodile, others 
devoured him. The priestly caste admitted 
some divergence. Politeness was cultivated 
at Thebes. The young treated the old with 
constant respect; the citizens saluted each 
other when they met in the streets. Their 
dress was a linen tunic and a woolen cape. 
Neatness was an Egyptian trait, and their 
peculiar superstitions amused the satirists 
of antiquity. When a cat died in any house, 
all the family shaved their eyebrows; the 
sacred animal was embalmed and carried to 
the city of Bubastis. The priests of Isis 
abstained from wine and all animal food.? 
The inferior orders of life were looked upon 
with a tenderness that might have satisfied 
Francis of Assissi. Justice was spoken of 
and hospitality practiced in many a fair villa 
on the banks of the Nile. 

Yet in the civic society of Thebes the idea 
of freedom seems to have had no place. 
Hereditary rulers and hereditary bondsmen 
sleep side by side in its tombs. From the 
sluggish atmosphere of Egyptian caste to 
the fresh impulses and liberal thought of 
Greece is a stride so vast as to astonish the 
observer, although fifteen centuries may have 
intervened between the founding of Karnak 
and the completion of the Parthenon. From 
Egypt the slow step of civilization passed 
A frontier station on the bor- 
ders of barbarous Europe, Athens began its 


flutes, and women upon castanets. 


Some 


on to Greece. 


2 Herodotus, ii. 60, 62. 
2 Charicles and Theogenes, lib. iii. The ancient nov- 
el has various particulars of Egyptian life. 
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wonderful career. The dull, material splen- 
dors of Babylon and Thebes were r placed 
by the immortal elegance of Attic genius, 
The city was at first, perhaps, a cluster of 
huts. It grew by rapid accretions. The va- 
rious phases of political thought passed over 
it. Adespotism was followed by a monarchy, 
the monarchy by the most progressive of re- 
publics; and the streets of Athens were filled 
by an acute and vigorous people, whose sen- 
timents and whose occupations are almost 
repeated in the rising cities of Colorado or 
Nebraska.? All was enterprise and ceaseless 
The traders of Athens planned 
adventurous voyages to the Euxine, and made 
great fortunes in the Crimea. 
panies were ‘formed to colonize the West. 
The paliticians of the progressive city taught 
human equality and personal independence, 
Pericles, in graceful strength, seofted at the 
castes of Babylon and Thebes, and proclaim- 
ed anew era. Every man, he cried, at Ath- 
ens is free; the humblest may aspire to the 
chief offices of the state. He forgot the for- 
eigner and the slave; yet his assertion was a 
partial truth; and the fertile speculations of 
the Attic politicians have slowly sapped the 
vigor of feudalism, and covered with con- 
tempt that barbaric tyranny beneath which 
they had long slumbered half forgotten. 

The conceptions of Pericles would have 
seemed base and ignoble at the court of Eliz- 
abeth; in the chambers of the Escurial they 
would have brought him to the stake; at the 
Versailles of Louis the Great they must have 
been neglected for the sonorous insincerity 
of Bossuet. They might be repeated in the 
cities of every modern republic; they would 
reflect the opinions of the party of progress ; 
they are the protest of human nature against 
persecuting popes or selfish kings. 

From the rude huts of the Acropolis grew 
up that fair and brilliant city, where learn- 
ing and commerce advanced with not un- 
equal pace, and where philosophy and gen- 
ius were the offspring of freedom. Thebes 
aspired to gigantic grandeur, Athens to ever- 
living beauty. Egypt strove to produce huge 
fabrics that would defy the hand of time, 
Athens to create shapes of loveliness that 
earth should never forget. The giant grand- 
eur of Karnak was softened into the death- 
less graces of the Parthenon. Colossi and 
sphinxes were exchanged for the intellectual 
forms of Praxiteles, the natural charms of 
Phidias. The Greek city has governed the 
taste of mankind, and later ages have learn- 
ed to prefer the shattered columns of the tem- 
ple of Pallas, or the faded sculptures of its 
artists, to the grand panorama of the Nile.* 
The moral pictures of Athens are no less im- 
mortal than its architecture: an orator per- 


movement, 


Great com- 


1 Athens was a Western town, a new station in the 
wilderness. 

2 The Parthenon remained nearly perfect until 1687, 
when it was shattered by Christian bombs, 
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ishing with the liberties of his native land, | 
which had long been sustained by his elo- 
quent tongue ; 
spotted fame ; a Phocion living and dying for 


an Aristides boasting an un- 


his country: a Lyeureus, the treasurer of 
Athens, whose accounts, so often audited, 
showed the perfection of official integrity ; 
an Aristotle, a Plato, or a Socrates; a people 
forever lamenting, in their decay, the free- 
dom that had given them honesty, courage, 
and self-respect. 

The public buildings of Athens are all his- 
torical. The temples of Pericles, the gar- 
dens of Cimon, the walls, the porticoes, the 
Pnyx, and the Agora fill the imagination and 
awake the enthusiasm of freemen. The 
port, with its magnificent docks and piers, 
invited the trade of three continents, The 
mines, colonies, and distant trading posts, 
the manufactures and arts of the busy city, 
employed a prosperous population. But its 
houses were mean, its water came from 
brackish wells ; no sewers nor aqueducts pre- 
served the purity of its air, no broad high- 
ways penetrated to the interior; the rules 
of health were neglected, and the advantages 
of nature sacrificed to a stern economy. Ex- 
posed to powerful foes and constant dan- 
gers, exhausting the energy of its people in 
a fierce struggle for supremacy, it is won- 
derful that Athens so long survived, and was 
Spartan, Macedonian, Roman, 
barbarian, swept over the fair city. The 
home of early democracy sank into ruin, and 
at length, in the seventh century, it was de- 
serted and desolate, and only bands of rob- 
bers from the neighboring mountains visited 
the silent streets where Demosthenes had 
spoken and Socrates tanght.' 

We pass over the glories and the fall of 
Jerusalem, so familiar and so touching, to 
visit briefly the great commercial centre of 
antiquity. Seated far out amidst the west- 
ern wilderness of Africa, Carthage in the 
course of four centuries became the most pop- 
ulous and magnificent of contemporary cities. 
Its population was probably greater than 
that of Rome; its walls, or rather its limits, 
were twenty-three miles in circumference ; 
its commerce surpassed that of any other 
nation, and its great fleet of war vessels gave 
it an undisputed command of the Western 
seas. Tarentum, Etruria, and Syracuse, once 
its formidable rivals, had now lost their naval 
importance. Their ports were deserted, their 
fleets decayed; while the Carthaginian ad- 
mirals patrolled the Mediterranean with their 
vast armaments, and even ventured, with a 
courage rare in that early age, to explore and 
colonize the dangerous coasts of the Atlantic.? 
From its commerce, indeed, Carthage had 


so long free. 


1 Hettner, Athens, p. 21-27. Perhaps some feeble 
native population remained. 

2 The famous voyages of Hanno to the land of the 
rorillas, of Himilco to the coast of Britain, are the 
first steps in the annals of discovery. 
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won its greatness. Its hardy sailors and ad- 
venturous captains left scarcely any portion 
of the known world unexplored. They 
coasted along the African shore until they 
reached the Gulf of Guinea; they sailed 
northward to the coasts of Britain and the 
amber marts of the Baltic; and wherever 
they landed they established a successful 
trade with the natives, and gained wealth 
and employment for their prosperous city. 

Carthage itself, in its early origin, was 
probably a trading post founded for the con- 
venience of Tyrian merchants.!. It was 
built upon a peninsula projecting into the 
Mediterranean at the foot of the bay that 
lies between Cape Blanco and Cape Bon. A 
neck of land, about three miles in width, 
joined it to Africa, and on all other sides it 
was surrounded by the sea. To defend it, 
therefore, from an attack by land was easy, 
yet the Carthaginians were not satisfied 
with the common means of defense.2,_ They 
built across the isthmus three walls of solid 
and careful construction. Each wall was 
forty-five feet high and thirty wide. At reg- 
ular intervals towers were erected, rising in 
two stories above the top of the wall; the 
foundations were thirty feet deep. By a 
novel provision the walls and towers were 
formed into a kind of barracks. The foun- 
dations were vaulted, and each of the three 
walls, being hollow, was divided into cham- 
bers or lodgings for twenty thousand in- 
fantry and four thousand cavalry, besides 
affording stabling for four thousand horses 
and three hundred elephants. The vaults 
were filled with provisions and the imple- 
ments of war, and thus the walls of Carthage 
were both magazines of arms and lodging- 
houses for the soldier. A ditch ran across the 
isthmus; a single wall defended the city 
along the sea. 

The Byrsa, or citadel, stood upon a lofty 
hill;? a throng of temples, rich with the 
varied traits of Greek and Tyrian architect- 
ure, crowned every eminence; the streets 
were lined with massive houses three or four 
stories high; the wealth of the world was 
lavished in decorating the homes of the 
Punic traders. But the most remarkable of 
all their labors was the Cothon, the famous 
port of Carthage. Beneath the waves of 
the desolate shore may still be seen the stone 
piers, jetties, sea-walls, and various costly 
appliances by which the skillful merchants 
invited the commerce of the world. On the 
eastern side of the peninsula two long walls 
or piers reaching into the sea inclosed a 
double harbor. The outer port was used 


! Bétticher, Ges. der Carthager, p. 41. 

2 Appian, viii. 95. The researches of Davis, Perry, 
and Beulé have defined the position of Carthage with 
some certainty. 

3 The site of the Byrsa is still disputed. See Davis, 
Carthage and her Remains, 102 et seq. 
4 Dureau de la Malle, Res., p. 15. Appian, viii. 96. 
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for commercial purposes. Around it were 
placed lodging-houses for sailors, and prob- 
ably warehouses for the reception of goods. 
The inner harbor, a smaller basin, was the 
navy-yard of Carthage. In its midst was 
an island which had been converted into a 
ship-yard as well as a naval dépét. Around 
the island ran on all sides a range of huge 
docks or quays, containing ship-houses, in 
which the war galleys were placed when not 
in use. These covered rooms, intended to 
protect the vessels from the weather, were 
each supported in front by two Ionic columns 
of marble, and thus formed a magnificent 
colonnade around the island. A second and 
similar row of columns rose in regular order 
above the first, forming the front of a series 
of workshops, store-houses, and other recep- 
tacles provided for the building or repair of 
the ships. In the centre of the island, crown- 
ing the range of marble galleries, stood the 
palace of the chief admiral—a building, no 
doubt, in keeping with the rest of this costly 
naval yard. From his elevated post in the 
midst of his fleet the admiral issued his or- 
ders by the sound of a trumpet, controlled 
the movements of the vessels and their com- 
manders, and kept a vigilant watch over the 
countless galleys that entered the outer har- 
bor from the various ports of the Mediter- 
ranean.' 

Not only the island in its midst, but the 
whole circumference of the naval harbor, was 
lined with a similar series of marble columns, 
two stories in height, containing a row of 
ship-houses, with the workshops for ship- 
building above; and it is estimated that two 
hundred and twenty vessels could be con- 
tained at once in these various receptacles. 
We may easily, therefore, conceive the splen- 
dor and convenience of the Carthaginian 
port. Its regularity and neatness; its mag- 
nificent colonnade, resembling the front of 
an enormous temple, and decorated by the 
art of the most skillful workmen; the island 
surmounted by its range of palaces; the 
countless vessels; the throngs of practiced 
sailors; the eminent commanders, tried in 
many a successful contest with the Etruscan 
or the Greek —must have given to the observ- 
er a distinct conception of the wealth and 
power of Carthage. But the jealous Car- 
thaginians seldom permitted a stranger to 
enter their naval harbor. High walls sepa- 
rated it from the mercantile port; heavy 
gates closed its narrow entrance; and while 
the admiral from his lofty castle observed 
all that passed in the outer harbor, and 
could even distinguish vessels approaching 
far out at sea, the merchant, as he entered, 





The docks and piers of Carthage may afford some 
useful suggestions to the harbor-builders of our own 
time. 

1 De la Malle, p. 16. Appian, viii. 96. 

2 Perry, Carthage, p. 429, note, traces the Cothon 
and the piers beneath the waves. 





saw only a lofty wall, a range of warehouses, 
and the stately city rising beyond. 

Carthage, more than any of its ancient 
rivals, resembled a modern metropolis. It 
was governed bv its wealthy merchants, and 
they are admitted by the acute Aristotle to 
have governed well. Its enormous revenues 
arose chiefly from its customs. Its tariff 
supported its vast outlay, and satisfied the 
demands of avaricious Rome.' Its bills of 
exchange—small strips of leather stamped 
with its seal—passed current through all 
the marts of trade. The Carthaginian mer- 
chants, Polybius relates, accumulated their 
great fortunes by purchasing in the cheapest 
markets and selling in the dearest. Yet the 
love of gain was the reproach and, at length, 
the ruin of the great metropolis. Nothing, 
it was said, that is profitable is dishonorable 
at Carthage. Its chief offices were sold to 
the highest bidder. Its moral vigor sank 
beneath the corrupt example of the wealthier 
class. In a vain effort to crush the rising 
power of Rome, the Carthaginian merchants 
discovered that honor, integrity, and patri- 
otism were stronger than hoards of gold; and 
the great city perished in the contest with 
the stern republicans, who yet remembered 
and cultivated the austere virtues of their 
ancestors. 5 

Searcely a trace of the fallen city can be 
seen on its ancient seat. The famous port 
lies hidden beneath the waves and the sands. 
A range of countless tombs carved in the 
rock indicates the last resting-place of the 
Magos and the Hannos. Careful observers 
profess to have discovered the foundations 
of the Byrsa, and some trace of that solemn 
shrine of Moloch where the Punic mothers, 
victims of a horrible superstition, were 
forced to cast their infants, with an assumed 
smile, into the fiery furnace of the Syrian 
god. An aqueduct of huge proportions, six- 
ty miles in length, still spans the African 
plain.? Its arches are often eighty feet 
high; a man can walk erect through its wa- 
ter-course; its stream still flows—perhaps 
the same that more than twenty centuries 
ago filled the vast cisterns of Carthage, and 
covered with rich and varied foliage the 
gardens of the Megara and the stately villas 
that lined the Punic sea. But commerce re- 
fuses to revisit its early home, and the gold 
of the Punic traders, for which they sold 
their honor, has perished with them. 

Rome, in its fortunate period, represents 
the highest form of civie architecture—its 
broad streets and highways, its aqueducts 
and drainage, the splendors of its Forum and 
the convenience of its baths, long excited the 
wonder and the envy of the barbarous capi- 
tals of Europe. When its population was 





1 Hannibal paid the Roman indemnity from the port 
dues. 

2 Davis thinks the aqueduct Punic, p. 363; others 
think it a Roman work. It has lately been repaired. 
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still small an Etrusean king built the vast 
Cloaca, whose broad channel still drains the 
Forum and the ancient city.!. Among the 
first labors of the early republic was a costly 
aqueduct and a road whose singular excel- 
lence has never been SUrpasse d. The prog- 
ress of the nation was marked by a constant 
accession to the conveniences of the city; 
consuls, dictators, or emperors united in per- 
fecting their capital; the roads spread out 
into a wonderful net-work of communication 
that made a smooth and easy journey from 
London to Jerusalem ; rivers of water poured 
through fourteen channels into the fountains 
and palaces of Rome. The practical Romans | 
studied the useful; they imitated the high- 
ways of Babylon and the harbors of Egypt; 
the people claimed the attention of their | 
rulers, and, to gratify the people, Rome was 
made the most convenient of cities. Sphinx- | 
es, Obelisks, and pyramids had been the 
amusement of kings; parks and gardens, 
fountains and baths, the fearful Colosseum 
and the corrupting theatre, were created to 
pacify the multitude that had not yet for- | 
gotten that its ancestors were free. 

The Roman road is still one of the un- 
equaled wonders of the past. The Greek 
traveler who landed at Brundisium saw be- | 
fore him “ the queen of highways.” <A broad 
street, paved with stone, wide enough for 


two chariots to ride abreast, opened a straight 
path, more than two hundred miles in length, 
to Capua. On each side ran a raised foot- 
path.? The pavement was so smooth as 
scarcely to disturb the traveler’s repose. 
Mile-stones marked the distances, and public 
offices and stations rose constantly upon the 


view. Taverns, with conspicuous signs of 
beast or bird, offered cheap refreshment to 
the poorer classes; the noble or the wealthy 
usually carried their provisions with them, | 
or sought the hospitality of some friend 
whose villa lay hidden in its groves along 
the public way. An incessant throng of 
wagons and litters, of foot-passengers and 
vagrants, of soldiers marching to their dis- 
tant stations and high officials followed by 
a train of attendants, filled the broad pave- 
ment ;° yet its firm foundations survived the 
travel of ages, and the Roman road may 
still be traced in the wilds of Scotland and 
the plains of Gaul. From Capua the Appian 
Way passed on to Rome. It cut through hills 
and bridged ravines; it was kept in perfect 
repair; it became the model of a chain of 
communication that bound the subject prov- 


1 A million of dollars was once required for the re- 
pairs of the sewers. The cost exceeds any modern 


outlay. 


2 Dr. Forhiger, Hellas und Rom, i. 2, describes the | ~ 
journey from Brundisium. 
picture than Becker's. 
young Roman a Gallus. 

3 Hellas und Rom, i. 4. The beds of the inns were 
stuffed with reeds instead of down (Pliny, xvi. 36), the 
food plain; see p. 42, note. 


His narrative is a purer 
We need not suppose every 


| the splendors of the fallen city. 
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inces to the capital; and until the recent 
railway outstripped the ancient method, no 
modern engineer had equaled the invention 
of the Roman censor. 

From Petrarch to Irving, from Hampden to 
Politian, republicans have ever studied with 


natural interest those imposing ruins amidst 
which Roman freedom lies buried, and have 
listened with hope to the debates of the 
Forum and the eloquence of a Gracchus. 
Rome became the central seat of Western 
progress. Its broad highways carried the 
immortal idea into the wilderness of Europe. 
The examples of the Catos and Fabricius, the 
eloquent visions of Cicero and Tacitus, have 
survived the fall of feudalism, and are more 
lasting than the Colosseum; and the fate of 
Roman freedom is the most important study 
of mankind. The labors of countless en- 
thusiasts have made it easy to reconstruct 
The Capi- 
toline temple, roofed with gold and rich with 
varied sculpture, looks southward from its 
sacred hill; below spreads the narrow Forum, 
encircled by all the glories of a decaying ar- 
chitecture ; the Palatine is covered with a 
palace whose endless decorations exhausted 
the riches of the world. Baths, lustrous 
with marble of rare tints and statues torn 
from the fallen shrines of Greece, invite their 
luxurious throngs; the Pantheon lifts its 
majestic dome; the Colosseum opens its 
boundless range of seats; the chariots rush 
along the Circus Maximus; shops, gleam- 
ing with priceless luxuries, are filled with 
wealthy purchasers; the fountains play 
amidst their blooming gardens; and man- 
kind is dazzled by the fatal magnificence of 
Rome. Freedom died amidst its splendid 
scenery, and was buried in its gorgeous 
tomb. 

It is easy for the modern republican to im- 
agine a picture grander than any thing im- 
perial Rome could show. A modest school- 
house in some tranquil village—with shade, 
neatness, quiet; teaching industry to the chil- 
dren of the poor, moderation to the children 
of the rich; defining human equality, and 
educating its supporters—is the emblem of 
a mightier power than the palace of the Ce- 
sars, and the link in an immortal chain, But 
Rome could not forever outlive its freedom. 
It gave birth to a noble but imperfect con- 
ception, and then perished. In the midst of 
its corrupt splendors its people trembled be- 
fore some mysterious but impending woe. 
Satirists, historians, and poets anticipated 
the ruin of their guilty city, and vainly 
sought to foretell the source from whence 
was to come the fatal blow. 





1 Jn security to life the ancient road has a plain ad- 
vantage over the more rapid but careless method of 
travel of the modern. Our engineers skirt the brink 
of a precipice or the bed of a rapid stream with noth- 
ing to separate from the abyss or the waters but a fee- 
ble rail. 
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ing forests overtlowed the Alps, and Alaric 
stood before the gates of Rome.’ The night 
attack, the terror of the helpless citizens, the 
barbarians rushing onward by the flames of 
the finest quarters, the sack of the richest 
palaces, the countless slaves, the boundless 
plunder, the sudden ruin of the metropolis 
of mankind, so often told with vigorous ac- 
curacy, still awaken a mournful interest. The 
yet more effective ravages of the Vandal 
chief left Rome a desolate waste ;? senators 
and nobles, priests and people, were toiling 
as slaves in the hot plains of Africa, were 
sold in barbarous villages, or perished in mis- 
erable bondage. The immense aqueducts 
still poured their rivers into the fallen city ; 
the fountains played, the gardens bloomed ; 
the hand of the barbarian had spared the 
Pantheon, the Colosseum, and the throng of 
baths and temples; but the scanty popula- 
tion wandered dejected amidst the magnifi- 
cent solitude, and from the close of the fifth 
century a slow decay consumed the linger- 
ing grandeur of Rome. 

Upon this mournful but instructive spec- 
tacle the barbarous capitals of the Middle 
Ages gazed with idle curiosity. Charlemagne 
alone attempted to revive the conveniences 
of the fallen city in the palaces, baths, and 
schools of Aix-la-Chapelle. But with his 
death the arts decayed, and even the mem- 
ory of the Roman inventions seemed to pass 
away. The cities that grew up on the banks 
f the Rhine, the Seine, or the Thames were 
ollections of miserable hovels clustered 
around a gloomy castle or a cathedral whose 
useless and barbarous splendors had exhaust- 
ed the earnings of an impoverished people. 
Instead of broad and well-paved streets lined 
with stately houses, London and Paris pos- 
sessed only a maze of filthy lanes haunted by 
perpetual pestilence and fever, and ranges of 
wooden buildings blackened by the smoke of 
a chimneyless fire, and foul with the odors 
of an undrained city. In England the nee- 
essary fire was kindled in an excavation in 
the floor of the chief room, and was extin- 
guished, at the sound of the curfew-bell, by 
draw ing over it a wooden cover. Aqueducts, 
baths, and fountains were forgotten; the 
conception of personal cleanliness and re- 
finement was lost. Neatness was never one 
of the chivalric virtues, and the castles of 
the barbarous knights often resembled the 
lairs of wild beasts.* 

Yet still, through all this period of barba 
rism, the ruins of Rome might have instruct- 


! Gregorovius, Rom im Mittelalter, begins his nar- 
rative of the fall of Rome with the year 410, but it is 
probable that the decline of the city had already com- 
menced. The temples were closed, the images bro- 
ken. Claudian, VI. Com., 35-53. See Gibbon, c. 36, 

2 Procopius, De Bell. Vand., i. 2-5. 

3 The floors were strewn with the fragments of 
feasts, and with rushes for carpets, etc. 
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At length the German race from its teem- | 





ed the feudal chiefs. Some of the aqueducts 
still fed the fountains of the Forum; the 
great Cloaca was yet perfect; the Roman 
roads, slowly decaying, afforded an easy 
means of communication; the streets of 
Rome were broad, well paved, and accessi- 
ble. But the savage Europeans were con- 
tent to admire without imitating the won- 
ders of the past; and when knowledge be- 
gan to soften the warlike taste of knights 
and kings, they wasted their revenues in 
costly palaces and luxurious gardens, but 
left their capitals without an aqueduct' or a 
sewer. It is only in a recent period that the 
European cities have learned to adopt the 
measures of health or of safety so early in 
use at Rome, that the welfare of the people 
has been cared for, and the Cloaca of Tar- 
quin and the inventions of Appius are slow- 
ly revived in London and Faris. 

In the sixth century Rome was left almost 
as desolate as Babylon or Palmyra. At one 
moment only five hundred, at another not a 
single inhabitant, is said to have been left 
amidst its majestic ruins.? Time and decay 
had not yet destroyed its grandeur. There 
were the triumphal arches and the obelisks ; 
the matchless Capitol; the broad highways,° 
once thronged by the conquerors of man- 
kind; the palaces shorn of their decorations ; 
the endless ranges of baths and porticoes ; 
the silent Forum; the magnificent waste of 
the Campus Martius, where generations of 
free citizens had exercised their right of suf- 
frage; and the lofty halls that had once re- 
sounded with the eloquence of Cicero and the 
vigorous appeals of the friends of human 
progress. Slowly a feeble population return- 
ed to inhabit the fallen city. The labor of 
destruction now began. The popes consumed 
the marble and the stone of the ancient build- 
ings in constructing churches or palaces ;* 
the fairest statues and the noblest columns 
were melted into lime; the Colosseum was 
transformed into a fortress; the tomb of 
Hadrian into acitadel. Yet many centuries 
were required to complete the ruin of Rome, 
and around its lingering fragments the ar- 
dent antiquarian may still revive the picture 
of the lost metropolis. 

In the mean time a rich and novel style of 
city building was exhibited by the industri- 
ous Saracens. Rome, Thebes, and Carthage 
were succeeded by Bagdad, Cairo, and Cor- 
dova, and for several centuries the Semitic 
Arabs revived the glories of Pheenicia and 
Assyria. Toward the close of the eighth cen- 
tury the house of Abbas founded on the banks 





1 In the reign of Henry VII. Princess Katherine 
could not driuk English water. It was thought dan- 
gerous for her. State Papers, Simancas, Hen. VII. 

2 Procopius, Bell. Goth., iii. 20-22. Marcellon, Chron. 

3 Nero made the streets of his new city very wide, 
and lined them with porticoes, Ticitus, Ann., 15; the 
oldest streets were narrow. 

* Gregorovius, Rom im Mittelalter. 
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of the Tigris the metropolis of t 
medan faith. Bagdad arose in the midst of 
a scene filled with the fame of ruined cities 
Not far off was Babylon, still faintly traced 
out on its desolate plain, the stone pictures 
of Nineveh, and the 
closer still were the 


palaces of Seleucia; 
lofty towers of Meydeh 
The fallen cities, it is said, were rifled to 
omplete the grandeur of the sacred capital ; 
the Saracen preyed upon the last labors of 
the Assyrians, and the wealth of the Moslem 
world and of the conquered Christians was 
employed in providing a proper home for 
the vicegerent of Heaven. 


splendor of Bagdad when, under the vigor- 
ous rule of Haroun-al-Raschid and his vizier, 
Jaftier, it suddenly outstripped in prosperity 
and holiness all earthly cities. 
central shrme of the Moslem faith. The 
Commander of the Faithful ruled over its 
people. The power of Haroun was felt in 
distant Spain and on the banks of the In- 
dus; the Tigris once more labored beneath 
the commerce of mankind; 
of Egypt and of India met in the bazars of 
Bagdad; the Christian and the fire-worship- 


er, the Brahmin and the Jew, filled its pros- | 


perous streets.! 

It is not probable, therefore, that the Arab 
accounts are greatly exaggerated. Bagdad | 
possessed a powerful citadel, a circle of lofty | 
walls, a royal palace on the Tigris whose 
endless halls were adorned with all the graces 
of Saracenic architecture, and mosques of 
unequaled splendor. It was the most popu- 
lous city of an age when Rome was a half- 


deserted ruin, when London and Paris were | 


barbarous towns, and Charlemagne was vain- 
ly striving to make his capital, in the wilder- 


ness of Flanders, a centre of Western prog- | 


ress. The humane spirit of early Moham- 
medanism had filled Bagdad with hospitals, 
dispensaries, and edifices of public charity. 
The private houses of its wealthy merchants 
were adorned with marble and gold. The 
graceful court was filled with fountains; | 
rich hangings of silk and velvet covered the 
lofty walls. Divans of satin and tables of 
costly workmanship, the richest fruits and 
flowers, and the rarest wines and viands, set 
oft those costly banquets at which the degen- 


erate descendants of Mohammed delighted | 
to violate every principle of their austere law. | 

But still more remarkable was the intel- | 
lectual position of the Eastern capital. The | 


renown of Babylon or Nineveh had been al- 
together material; the children of the desert 
surrounded themselves with all the 


ments of literature and the arts. The wealthy 


Arabs were educated in poetry, music, and | chamber 


the languages; 


1 Benjamin of Tudela in the twelfth century cele- | 


brates the splendors of Bagdad, i. 98. Marco Polo no- 
tices its manufactures of rich stuffs and gold brocade 
in the thirteenth. 


he Moham- | 


.| favorite precepts of the Koran. 


Mohammedan | 
writers labor with vain epithets to paint the | 


It was the | 


the merchants | 


refine- | head of 


common schools were pro- | ———— 


vided, at which the humblest citizen might 
learn to read and write with accuracy the 
Colleges, 
taught by professors of eminent attainments, 
drew in throngs of students. Libraries, en- 
riched by the spoils of Greek and Roman 


. | thought, teeming with countless volumes, 


awoke a boundless ardor for letters. The 
Arab annals' abound with notices of famous 
| scholars, renowned in every land where the 
Arabic was spoken; of poets, historians, and 
|men of science who had charmed the advan- 
cing intellect of the children of the Arabian 
sands. The caliphs of Bagdad were as eager 
| to discover a lost manuscript or to enlarge 
their well-stored libraries as Cosmo or Lo- 
renzo; the Petrarchs and Boceaccios of the 
Mohammedan capital were rewarded with 
useful bounty, and were the friends of princes 
and emirs. Bagdad became the centre of a 
vigorous mental progress whose impulse was 
at length felt in all the barbarous capitals 
of Christendom. 

Haroun-al-Raschid was the most famous 
|and the most powerful of all earthly potent- 
| ates; the feeble emperors of Constantinople 
|trembled before his swift vengeance, and 
Charlemagne, the master of Europe, was glad 
to be called his friend.? Yet the Commander 
| of the Faithful had all the vices of a despot. 

\E very night he abandoned himself to indul- 
| gence in wine, and his mad frolics and unspar- 
| ing cruelty filled Bagdad with terror or dis- 
| 
| 





gust. Jaffier, the friend of his youth, the fa- 
| vorite hero of the Arabian tale, and Mesrour, 
| the chief of eunuchs, were the companions of 
| his orgies and the instruments of his pleas- 
ures; but tradition has thrown a softening 
shade of humor and of generosity over the 
wild and cruel freaks that marked their 
nightly wanderings through the streets of the 
sleeping city.? It is difficult to believe that 
\the gracious caliph who pardoned Zobeide, 
| restored the three Calenders to their thrones, 
spared Sheik Ibraham, or rewarded the poor 
| fisherman was not always magnanimous and 
| just. But history has preserved the sterner 
|traits of his character. His cruelty grew 
with his age; he fled from the murmurs of 
| polished Bagdad. No one who has followed 
through the gay fictions of the “ Thousand 
| Nights” the pleasant adventures of Haroun 





| 


}and the prudent Jaffier but will rank with 
Nero and Caligula the suspicious tyrant who 
| could not spare even his friend. The caliph 
learned to hate or fear his vizier: one night 
|he drank deeper than usual; he summoned 
Mesrour, and said, “Go and bring me the 
Jaffier.” Mesrour, astonished, yet 
|hastened to obey. He found Jaffier in his 
, and told him his purpose. The 





1 Abulfeda, xi. p. 51-75. 
2 The intercourse of Haroun and Charlemagne must 


have made the Europeans acquainted with the arts 
and civilization of the Arabs. 





| 3% Price, Hist. Moham. Empire, ii. 42 et seg. 
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vizier persuaded him to return to the caliph 
to ask him if he had not spoken in jest. “I 
will hear nothing,” cried the Commander of 
the Faithful, in his mad debauch, “until you 
bring me the head of Jaftier.”. He was obey- 
ed, and Mesrour laid the ghastly trophy at 
Haroun’s feet.!| A succession of infallible ca- 
liphs, as corrupt and cruel as their contem- 
poraries and rivals, the infallible popes at 
Rome, destroyed the prosperity of Bagdad, 
and prepared the ruin of the caliphate. But 
the example of the Eastern capital was imi- 
tated in all the tropic lands of the Arabs, 
and from the Indus to the Tagus sprang up a 
chain of Moslem cities, gay with groves and 
fountains, filled with industry and intellect, 
and adorned with that light but enduring 
style of architecture that had supplanted 


Theban grandeur and Grecian taste. In In- | 


dia, the palaces of Delhi and the tombs of Shah 
Jehan are among the most beautiful of the re- 
mains of civic embellishment.? Strewn over 


the northern shores of Africa are the traces | 


of the ceaseless industry of the Mohammedan 


architects. Spain abounds with Moorish re- | 


mains. The Alcazar of Seville and the mosque 
of Cordova still preserve their orange groves 


and glittering fountains, their forests of deli- | 


cate columns and their painted courts. Near- 
ly four centuries of neglect and decay have 
rolled almost in vain over the matchless 


charms of the Alhambra; its stuccoed walls | 


and delicate shafts still rise on a lofty emi- 
nence above the city of Granada;' the singu- 
lar beauties of the Court of the Lions, whose 
fountains still glitter in the moonlight, have 
been made immortal by the appropriate style 
of Irving. 

Such were some of the traits of ancient 
civie architecture. Of the moral character- 
istics of the early cities we should be glad 
to know more; how the quiet course of 
domestic life glided on beneath the walls 
of Karnak and the tower of Belus; what 
virtues were prized; what joys or sorrows 
disturbed the current of existence. How far 
the modern city excels the ancient in good 
order or tranquillity is difficult to determine. 


Yet some indications of moral progress may | 


be discovered. The corruption of Babylon 
and Thebes was followed, after the lapse of 
centuries, by the higher culture of Greece. 
Athens taught humanity. No gladiatorial 
shows nor human sacrifices were permitted 
by its progressive people. Demosthenes 
boasted that his life had been passed in the 
service of his native city, and in a constant 
effort to win the esteem of his fellow-citi- 
zens; Pericles, that no Athenian had ever 
suffered by his fault. Benevolence and 





4 Haroun died 809, Jaffier was beheaded 803. Abul- 
feda, ii. 81. 

2 Ferguson, Arch., i. 416. 

3 Lady Tennison, Spain, p. 63-66, describes the Court 
of Lions, the lace-like tracery, the fragile columns, afid 
pigmy lions. 
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charity were cultivated in all the Greek 
cities. The name of Gillias of Agrigentum 
is preserved, whose immense fortune* was 
wholly employed in aiding the indigent and 
providing for the welfare of others: the 
Coutts or Peabody of antiquity.’ 

Integrity was prized as the chief of civic 
virtues. To make profit from a public oftice 
was an unpardonable crime. Pericles boast- 
ed that he had never increased his moderate 
inheritance by a single drachma through all 
his long tenure of oflice. Aristides was 
known as the Uncorrupt. In the purer days 
of Rome the great lived in poverty, and Fa- 
bricius cooked his own simple fare. Cato 
was so careful of his honor that he weighed 
and accounted for all the gold. he brought 
from the East. Regulus, rather than violate 
an oath, went back cheerfully to slavery and 
death, leaving his family dependent on char- 
ity. Of all the plunder of wealthy Carthage 
| he took nothing. Horace has painted, in the 


grandest of his lyrics, the man of conscious 
integrity, who, intent on some noble aim, de 
fies the rage of tyrants or the clamors of the 
people. Juvenal and Tacitus, in deathless 
| satires, hold up to a degenerate age thi 
rigor of ancient honesty. Lycurgus was foi 
twelve years the controller of Athens in its 
last decline. Millions of revenue passed 
through his hands, yet every fourth year his 
accounts were audited, and were found to be 
rigidly correct. At length, when he was dy- 
ing, he demanded a new examination. The 
auditors reviewed his long career; his ac- 
counts were again declared to be perfectly 
accurate; they were engraved ou marble 
tablets, and the Athenian controller died 
happy in the approval of his own conscien¢ 
and of his native city.? Fragments of th 
marble tablets, it is said, have been discoy- 
ered at Athens, and might prove instructive 
models for modern financiers. 

Our review of the inventions of the past 
leads us naturally to inquire whether an ec- 
lectic city might not be constructed that 
| Should combine the conveniences of the fall- 
| en capitals without their defects, and which 

might prove as lasting as Thebes, as well 
| supplied with parks and gardens as Babylon. 
| Utopias abound. It was a favorite specula- 
| tion with the acute Greeks to invent a civic 
| community whose architecture should afford 
| comfortable homes for all its peopie, and 
whose laws might secure universal content. 
The art of city-building is of slow growth. 
Rome profited by the improvement of ages ; 
Carthage imitated the commercial inven- 
| tions of Tyre; and it is possible that in the 
| wilds of Montana or on the banks of the Gila 


| 
| 
} 
| 


| 





| 1 Ergo quod Gillias possidebat omnium quasi com- 
| mune patrimonium erat. Valerius Max., iv. 8, Ex. 2. 
| The idea of liberality was at least familiar to Romans 

and Greeks. 
2 Thirlwall, Hist. Greece, vii. Boeckh., Pub. Econ 


| Athens, i. p. 183, 269. . 
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the eclectic city may yet arise. 


massive strength of the Egyptian, the simple 


grace of Athens, might be employed in build- | 


ing homes rather than palaces or temples. 
fhe people of another century may construct, 
upon the principle of co-operation, edifices 
a common residence that shall combine 
the advantages and the luxuries once appro- 


priated to the selfish gratification of kings 
and nobles. A republican simplicity, we may 


trust, will rest upon the city of the future. 
The barbaric extravagance of feudal courts, | 


the fatal splendors of a Paris, may well 
wwaken the disgust of freemen; and it was 
a happy expedient of a civic legislator of 
Greece to clothe his convicts in purple and 
decorations but 


his schools to reject any 


The delicate | 
and fanciful architecture of the Saracens, the | 


| der the stairs. 


rative. My purchase was a small box, cun- 
ningly wrought out of a nameless wood, very 
shiny, interesting, and altogether plausible 
in its appearance. I thought surely it was 
a valuable waif from somebody’s baggage, 
but on opening it I found it filled with odd 
remnants of household trash, such as are 
usually found on the shelfin the closet un- 
There were some dull let- 
ters, two worn rings, a crooked shirt stud, 
an old, banged, silver thimble, ete., ete.; but 
the relic of interest was a small pocket di- 
ary, with “ Felix Panton” written on the fly- 
leaf. This latter, upon perusal, appeared to 
me to have a refreshing flavor of romance in 
and about it. I have, therefore, strung the 


| incidents together, of course not without 
precious stones, and to teach the children of | 


some amplification and addition to the mea- 
gre text. I preserve the first person as I 









those of modesty, neatness, and good sense. 


The rivers, the lakes, the cities of the New 


find it in the original, because I do not wish 


World have no equals in the Old. A fair 
nd temperate climate, a healthful air, are 
the sure pledges of moral and mental prog- 
No would venture to 
the plague-stricken Nile or the tepid Eu- 
phrates with the Hudson or the Delaware, 
the finest ports of the Mediterranean with 
the healthful water-courses from Ontario to 
Superior. 


ress, one 


If honesty and public virtue can 
be made the ruling traits of our cities; if we 
cease to yield to the rising tide of foreign 
ignorance and brutality that seems ready to 
overwhelm us; 


be purified before they govern us; if we no 
longer select our civic rulers from Tipperary, 
or our spiritual masters from the vicious co- 
horts of the pope—we may safely affirm that 


the commercial centres of the New World | 


will win a lasting prosperity from their 
shining rivers and their tranquil lakes. 


THE EXPERIENCE OF FELIX 
PANTON. 

[ ESTEEM myself an overprudent man, as 

arule; skeptical, too, and not easily won 
into a misplaced confidence; yet I have at 
odd times, I feel bound to confess, been 
grievously taken in. Once in manner and 
forin following—to wit: weakly yielding to 
the prevailing mania for getting something 
for nothing, I invested a small sum (yet all 
too much) at a sale of “unclaimed baggage,” 
by a certain express company. Now this 
company, like unto its fellows, having re- 
duced this branch of commerce to an exact 
science, prevailed mightily against those ar- 
dent and simple-minded ones who did brisk- 
ly bid against fate in hope of a prize. I 
fared not better than my compeers. My 
venture was a flat failure financially, but I 
have thought to soothe my disappointment 
by giving to the world the secondary conse- 


compare 


if the politics and morals of | 
the most degraded portions of Europe ean | 


to be responsible for any of Felix Panton’s 
nonsense, though this course compels me to 


| resign the glory accruing from my own ad- 


| ditions. Should this history meet Mr. Pan- 
ton’s eye, I hope he will be pleased and sat- 
isfied with it. I assure him it is essentially 
correct, according to his diary, and I trust 
he will not fly into a dudgeon and send 
notes to the papers if I happen to make a 
trifling mistake in geography or chronology 
in filling up the gaps in hisnarrative. 

The date of the first entry is St. Louis, 
| October 1, 1860, and the following is the sub- 
stance of the things set forth from day to 
day: 


Three weeks ago I, Felix Panton, left my 
| home in Baltimore, with a fair education, a 
slender purse, and no experience, inflamed 
with a mighty zeal to strike for self-support, 
at least, and, peradventure, fortune. At first 
I was easy and rather defiant, having a crude 
but vigorous belief in destiny, and deeming 
success a prerogative of my birth; then I 
was startled to find an infinite host far more 
clamorous and aggressive than I, one of 
whom always stepped in before me when- 
ever by chance I discovered a possible open- 
ing And so, still westward faring, I wan- 
dered from one city to another, my purse 
shrinking with fearful rapidity, distress and 
doubt beginning to tug at my heart, making 
continual discoveries in the realm of human 
| nature, and meeting continual disappoint- 
| ments, and at last arrived in St. Louis, and 
lodged in the hall room in the third story of 
a boarding-house. I was rapidly verging 
toward absolute bankruptcy. I occupied 
my few remaining solvent days in a last res- 
olute but, in my circumstances, perfectly 
| hopeless search for employment. 
| To me all the world was divided into two 
| great classes, the Ins and the Outs, and, 
ae me! how strongly marked was the di- 
| 





vision line between them! I wandered va- 


quence thereof, which is the subjoined nar-| cantly along the streets—one of the seedy 
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host of the Outs, with nothing to do, searce- 
ly fit for any service could I find a situation 
—with a despondent, crushing, cringing 

sense of helplessness clinging to me. I 

marked this one and that of the Outs, and 

wondered, poor devil! what he would do 

when pressed a little harder. I knew him 

the moment I saw him. A poor man with 

a small stipend may have a seedy coat or a 

patched boot, but he has not the air of de- 

sertion and extremity peculiar to the regu- 

lar Out. He has a nucleus of possessions 

somewhere—is not afraid of being turned 

into the street—I know it; his step shows it. 

Not so the Out. His boots may be fine, but 

the soles are very thin, and his great toe is 

pushing remorselessly through the thin, 

worn cap of leather that now conceals it 

from the public gaze. In a week if it is 

dry, in three days if it is wet-—this he feels 

in his soul—a little hole will make its ap- 

pearance, and enlarge with frightful rapidity. 

A hole in his boot will demoralize any man. 

It is galling to the well-to-do; to the Out it 

is simply crushing, because for him there is 
no escape from the infamy of an unmasked 

great toe. His coat, too, look you, hangs 
upon him in a state of limp and apologetical 

decay. “No income!” is placarded all over 
the wretch. I analyze him, pity him, escape 

from him. He is too familiar, too much like 
myself. 

But whist! There comes a full, dapper 
fellow, with a bouncing step, the very at- 
mosphere about him flaunting “regular sal- 
ary” in my face. His new hat and solid 
boots, and napped and nobby clothes, which 
wrinkle about him with a crisp, juscious ap- 
pearance of newness, comfort, and plenty, 
all proclaim him one of the Ins. Two weeks 
ago he may have been one of the Outs, as 
doleful as myself, studying with languid 
curiosity the varying aspects of the different 
members of his own species. But already 
his tortures are forgotten, the line is oblit- 
erated; he does not now wonder who are the 
Ins and who the Outs. He is busy, is em- 
ployed and paid, and is happy; at least he 
seems so to me. 

I returned sadly to my boarding-house, 
enjoying by the way as much as possible of 
that beautiful soft day in the late Septem- 
ber. Those days in the latitude of St. Louis, 
to those who are busy and happy and hope- 
ful, are they not halcyon? But as for me, 
I now saw but asmall space between myself 
and want. “There is no hope for me here 
in St. Louis,” I resolved, “at least none that 
[I can see, and I must leave the place.” Aft- 
er revolving many desperate schemes, I final- 
ly rested on the resolution to go into the 
country and teach school. “I will start to- 
morrow, and not stop till I have found a 
school, or, failing that, a situation in some 
kind-hearted farmer’s corn field.” Fortified 
by this resolution, which seemed to me al- 
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most like a hopeful discovery, I slept that 
night right peacefully. The next morning 
I stepped into a bus in front of the Planters’ 
House, which (the bus, not the hotel) rattled, 
with many a bump, down a narrow French 
street, debouched upon the levee with a flour- 
ish, rushed with a clatter and a tremendous 
thump on one of the boats of the Wiggins 
Ferry Company. We struggled up the levee 
at East St. Louis—a place forever doomed 
to be soaked and drowned in a flood and 
cloud of dust, which covers the wharf and 
streets inches deep. The feet of the horses 
strike into it with an explosive thud, and 
the black, dense, floury stuff bursts in spurts 
from under their hoofs. The engine pulled 
out over the bridge and causeway and tres- 
tle, and shortly brought me to the terminus 
of the very brief railway extending from 
East St. Louis to Belleville, Illinois. The 
public schools here had opetied weeks be- 
fore, and every situation was full. What 
next? Manifestly nothing but a bold plunge 
into the Beotian region to the southward 
of Belleville, in search of an odd district 
where accident had delayed the completion 
of winter arrangements. At number one 
they had already engaged a teacher, but 
they thought at number two, which was 
away over yonder, approachable only over 
many hills and through many crooked lanes, 
there was still a vacancy. But number two 
had secured a teacher yesterday. I was re- 
ferred to number three, which had been 
similarly snapped up, and number four, and 
all the rest, till at last I found my hopes re- 
alized in number seventeen. They had de- 
termined to tear down the old school-house 
and build a new one, but the project fell 
through because the neighbor who was to 
furnish tle brick did not burn his kiln. So, 
at a late day, it was determined to have a 
winter school, and, happily, I arrived just in 
the nick of time. Where there was so little 
choice, it was a matter of small difficulty to 
strike a bargain. Alf Burnet, a solid, broad- 
shouldered man, with a square jaw, a keen 
eye, and face not unkind, conducted the ne- 
gotiations on the part of the directors, and, 
because there was no other eligible place, 
took me into his house as a boarder, and 
furnished me a small room for my own use. 
This was quite a luxury for the pedagogue 
of that district, who had heretofore been ac- 
customed to “board around.” Number sev- 
enteen was an unsuspected corner of the 
earth away down in Randolph County, and 
lay partly on the bluff which fronted the 
Mississippi River, and partly in the great 
“ American Bottom,” which stretches from 
the bluff to the river, some eight miles dis- 
tant. Near the geographical centre of the 
district, where the hills were most crumpled, 
pgevious to their abrupt termination in the 
bie equally accessible—rather, equally in- 
accessible—to the people in the bottom and 
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the people on the hills, sat the wind-blown 


skeleton of logs which was to serve once 


more the purpose of a school-house. Low, 
old, squat, like a monster toad, it clung to 
the hill-side, looking out from among its 
overshadowing oaks toward the distant Mis- 
sissippi hills, at whose base lay the ancient, 
quaint, sleepy, French-German village of St. 
Genevieve. On the hither side of the Mis- 
sissippi, concealed from view by a curve of 
the bluff, was the still more ancient, quaint, 
and Frenchy village of Prairie du Rocher, 
which was my post-office. 

I discharged my duties as pedagogue with 
tolerable satisfaction con- 
stituents, but with a conviction 
that I was out of my sphere, and with many 
vows never to return to the vocation when 
How- 
Every Saturday 
brought me a glorious ride on Bug, or an 
exciting hunt on the “Common.” The 
“Common” was a tract ten miles square, an 
old French grant to the village of Prairie 
du Rocher, the title being inalienable in the 
village. As it could not be sold, it remained 
unoccupied, and the natural result 


to my exacting 


gTOW INE 


once relieved from this engagement. 
ever, I had my pleasures. 


the wild-cats and wolves found shelter, and 
maintained a vigorous existence long after 
they had been expelled from the surrounding 
farms. ‘Bug” Burnet’s mettlesome, 
fleet mare—a clean-limbed, fine-bred 
creature, possessed of all equine virtues and 
His squirrel rifle was equally ex- 
cellent and pretty. 


was 
roan 


oraces, 


The stock was nicely 


inlaid with silver, and the long steel barrel | 


balanced beautifully when brought to an off- 
hand rest. Only it behaved curiously at 
first—had a stubborn propensity to wobble 
and go off prematurely. The squirrels in 
that neighborhood were used to having their 
heads shot off without any botch-work or fool- 
ishness, and consequently my advent among 
them raised a great 
as they never knew whether my plan was 
to aim at the head or the tail or the whole 
broadside. 
other, and almost as likely to hit a totally 
different squirrel as the one I was aiming at. 
However, industrious practice brought pro- 
ficiency, and I shortly grew so expert that 
when I drew a bead my quarry was really 
exposed to deadly harm. 

One blustry Saturday in November I had 
wandered for several hours on the Common 
without bagging any thing better than a 


simple-minded rabbit that sat blinking at | 


me from the depths of a blackberry thicket. 
At last I came to a favorite pond or lakelet 
which lay at the bottom of a deep cireular 
depression. Hitherto its sedgy edges had 
seldom failed to furnish a shot. Sometimes 
it was a little bunch of teal floating demur¢- 


ly in a nook, sometimes a fox stealing smart- | 


ly along in search of feathered game, and 


was to} 
make of it a sort of game preserve, wherein | 


commotion, inasmuch, 


I was as like to hit one as the | 
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now and then a wolf or a deer rewarded a 
long and patient moonlight vigil. Creeping 
softly through the dense, dry grass, I peeped 
from the brow of the ridge down upon the 
still, glassy pool, and found it occupied by a 
solitary tenant. <A plump, heavy mallard 
floated near the opposite side, his gorgeous 
green head tucked partly under his wing, 
alone, asleep. I esteemed the game mine 
already, and saw him, in fancy, emerging 
from the oven, a brown, garnished roast, the 
most excellent and savory of ducks. I was 
deliberately bringing my rifle to bear, when, 
piff! came a puff of smoke and the whis- 
tling crack of a rifle from behind a bush not 
far from the opposite margin of the pond. 
There was a splutter for a moment, and then 
I saw my expected roast floating, as dead 
ducks will do, with his full satin breast and 
broad feet in the air. I lay still, being anx- 
ious to see who had so cleverly forestalled 
me The marksman, who was a girl, and 
looked to be nineteen—maybe twenty— 
sprang from her cover and ran eagerly to the 
edge of the pond. She placed one foot—a 
| neat one, I thought—cased in a substantial 
hunting boot, on a root which jutted out 
over the water, and reaching forward with 
| the ramrod of her gun, twisted the end of it 
|} among the feathers and dextrously flung her 
| game upon the bank. It was a pretty shot 
(the duck’s head was nearly off), and a nice 
| take, and she knew it and was proud of it. 
| She stroked his glossy feathers, weighed him, 
| held him up before her, then threw him down 
to reload. Her dress appeared to me to be 
singularly suitable and comfortable, and had 
an air of refinement which I was not used to 
see in the Burnet neighborhood. It was a 
suit of heavy cloth, without any absurd at- 
|tachments to cumber her progress or tangle 
in the brush. The skirt fell a little below 
her ankle, and the whole neat attire clung 
gracefully about a person as compact, as 
elegant, and genuine as itself. Here 
fine huntress indeed, thought 1, who is nei- 
ther a squaw nor an Amazon, but a sweet- 
faced, handsome girl, who can fire a rifle 
without blenching, and, better still, hit her 
mark; can carry her gun and equipments 
without fatigue, and load as deftly as any 
marksman. She picked up her game with- 
out any appearance of squeamishness, swung 
it around her head in a little burst of tri- 
umph, then took up her line of march as 
promptly as a laden honey-bee. 

The spirit of wonder and romance was 
| deeply moved within me, and, without hes- 
|itation or compunction, I followed her, in 
| constant dread of losing sight of her, and in 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





is a 


| equal dread of being detected in my pursuit. 
It seemed an interminable chase, but after 
passing on and on, out of the Common and 
}into a thick wood, we 


came suddenly to an 
opening in the forest, in which was a low, 
old Douse, almost smothered by the rich, dark 


























cedars packed closely about it. Through a 
wide lane among the trees appeared the 
fenced and planted fields of an old farm. 
Undoubtedly here was the home of the wild 
huntress, who was not too wild to carol like 
one of her neighbors, the birds, as she hast- 
ened along the walk to the house. This was 
all I could learn then; so I turned upon my 
path and sought my own home. 

Alf Burnet knows her as soon as she and 
her home are described. Her name is Isabel 
Swift. She is a ripe school-girl, just returned 
from the old convent at Cape Girardeau, Mis- 
souri. Her penchant for hunting is the only 
romance she indulges in. (How could she in- 
dulge in any other in such a place?) Her fa- 
ther is Wilder Swift, a hard old wretch, who 
gets all he can (arf that’s no trifle), and res- 
olutely keeps all he gets. 
naught romantic in all this. 


Now there is 
Burnet has no 
idea of romance in connection. with his neigh- 
bors. Yet, for all its every-day sound, I build 
castles in Spain, see visions, dream dreams. 
[ plod to and from my school, plow with 
my feet through the feathery beds of fresh- 
fallen leaves, and hunt every Saturday with 
an added zest. But I do not meet Isabel 
Swift nor hear her rifle again, though I haunt 
the Common, and often hover near the glade 
watching for an apparition among the ce- 
dars. Why did I not seek her directly—find 
an expedient to introduce myself to her at- 
tention? I don’t know. I suppose I was 
not consciously in love, and my views were 
too hazy to ponder expedients; besides, my 
too much modesty and diffidence restrained 
me. A pretty and accomplished girl was my 
adoration; but until I became accustomed 
to the sweet glory of her presence I was al- 
ways covered with confusion. All of a cam- 
paign that could be carried on out of her 
sight I could conduct with sufficient audac- 
ity; but when brought face to face with the 
divinity I was immediately thrown into the 
sad state of the distinguished Bob Acres, of 
funny memory. Moreover, if there were two 
people in all that region who disliked each 
other with more intense cordiality than any 
other two, they were Alf Burnet and Wilder 
Swift. Burnet was, in some sense, my ‘pa- 
tron—the worst possible recommendation to 
the favor of old Mr. Swift. Added to this, 
the latter had a special and notorious aver- 
sion to school-teachers, whom he was pléhsed 
to denounce with profane unction on every 
occasion. So, instead of making a direct as- 
sault on the hill of difficulty, I waited, confi- 
dent in my theory of accidents and the inev- 
itable. 

One Saturday, as there was no one to send 
for the mail, I saddled Bug and cantered 
down the bluff toward Prairie du Rocher. 
It was a clear, bright morning, and the rays 
ef the sun, reflecting from the crags of the 
bluff, cast a warm glamour over the road at 
its base. I had passed over this road many 
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times, but never without a creeping propen- 
sity to shudder. Every queer old tenement 
huddled against the rocks had a history. 
You could see it written all over them, 
though you had never heard detailed any of 
the ugly legends associated with them. <A 
nondescript race of half-kxeeds built them, 
and their descendants yet clung to them. 
Double log-houses, with a portentous sag in 
the middle ; stone steps, decaying and liter- 
ally mellow with age; an old, old gate, that 
had outlived its usefulness as well as the 
fence on either side of it, and now clungyin 
feeble despair, by one leather hinge to a 
slanting post; the occasional huge pear-tree, 
planted a hundred years before—once, doubt- 
less, in an orchard, but now standing alone 
in the road; a small field, with some half 
dozen shells and remnants of ancient apple- 
trees; recent pelts tacked up on doors—all 
combined to give the locality a weird ap- 
pearance, suggestive of queer deeds and lurk- 
ing spooks. If there is one place “ where spir- 
its walk and ghosts break up their graves,” 
surely it is along that silent road by the bluff 
which bounds the American Bottom. 
Neither of us being in & hurry, we were 
jogging along, Bug and I, right leisurely, 
with our heads down, revolving—I my pros- 
pects of getting a letter from home, and Bug 
doubtless the approaching season of green 
pastures. All at once I heard hoof-beats on 
the road behind me, and in a second more 
Isabel Swift galloped by. On the instant 
Bug’s shuffling gait was abandoned. Her 
fine eye gleamed; her limbs trembled; she 
tugged at the bit, eager for a send-off after 
the presumptuous sorrel. In this country, 
where the saddle is not yet discarded by ei- 
ther sex, you will seldom offend by accept- 
ing an attempt to pass you on the road as a 
challenge to arace. In this case I was not 
certain, as the lady had not appeared to no- 
tice me; but, at the risk of committing an 
impertinence, I suffered Bug’s strong will to 
govern, and with a sharp clout on the neck 
with my soft hat, gave her the rein. No 
need of whip or spur for my mare. Her 
pretty ears lap back on her neck, and she is 
off like a bolt from a catapult, quickly clos- 
ing up the gap between us. As we draw 
alongside my rival, who is well mounted, I 
can see that, whatever may have been her 
intention in passing me, she does not now 
propose to relinquish the race without a con- 
test. Apparently she feels the weight of a 
moral responsibility resting on her to win. 
| She is not in a fever of excitement, but her 
lips are firmly set, and she leans forward, 
encouraging her horse and plying the whip 
against his flank with sharp, vicious strokes. 
Whew! What a fine frenzy filled my veins 
in that wild race! There was piquancy in 
the situation: my rival a beautiful stran- 
ger, known, yet unknown, finely mounted, 
as fearless and safe in her seat as a Coman- 
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che, and we two rushing like a storm along | 


that lonely road, under the shadow of the 
overhanging cliff. My sympathies were di- 
vided between Bug, Isabel, and myself. I 
know not which had the largest share, but 
think it was Bug. In every way-side brush 
heretofore she had borne me bravely to the 
The high-strung, 
intelligent creature would feel almost a hu- 
man grief, I knew, if beaten here. For : 
long distance the sorrel held his nose even 
with her shoulder; then we drew ahead half 
a length, a length, two lengths. In this or- 
der we approached a long, narrow bridge over 
a deep ravine. <A loose board flew from its 
place under the heels of my mare, and she 


front, always victorious. 


fell, lunging forward, and crowding two or 
three other planks out of place, leaving a 
gap several feet wide in the floor, and both 
of us lying directly across the narrow pas- 
sage-way. Isabel’s horse struck the bridge 
as we fell, and I caught a glimpse of her face 
as she came on. A wave of pallor rushed 
over it, but a resolute gleam from her wide 
gray eyes showed she was not frightened 
She did just the 
Instead of 
weakly attempting to check herself, she rain- 
ed half a dozen fierce blows on her horse, and 


out of her self-possession. 
thing she ought to have done. 


in a sharp voice, too intense for a scream, 
cried, “Jump, Dallas! jump!” The big fel- 
low launched himself into the air, clearing 
the chasm and Bug and Felix Panton, and 
striking the bridge on the other side of us 
with a thundering bang, which made the 
old structure creak and shudder from end to 
end. In another moment my mare and I re- 
gained our feet and followed her, limping, 
off the bridge. A sharp twist of the ankle 
was my only injury. Bug fared worse, hav- 
ing received several bad cuts, but was sound 
in all her bones, and able to carry me home. 
Poor Bug! What a wistful, woful look she 
gave me as I patted her neck and rubbed her 
nose in a sorrowful sort of congratulation! 

“Tt might have been worse, Bug,” said I, as 
I mounted again. And then to Miss Swift, 
who had turned and was waiting for me, 
“Might it not ?” 

“Yes, indeed!” she answered, with an in- 
tense earnestness that made the simple dec- 
laration seem deliciously sympathetic to me. 
“What a wretched old bridge, and what a 
horrid pit we have just escaped! Ugh! it 
makes me shudder. Your horse is bleeding, 
Are you much hurt yourself?” 

“No,” I answered, rather vacantly. 

“T am so sorry,” she continued. “I did 
not intend to challenge you to a race. Fa- 
ther was taken suddenly ill this morning, 
and I am going for Dr. Lee.” 

“T beg your pardon,” I exclaimed, with a 
confusing sense of having made an ass of 
myself. ‘“ Another time I will not trust to 
Bug’s judgment. She thought you were de- 
fying her, and I fell in with her opinion.” 


I see, 


“There is no need of apology for her, the 
darling! What a splendid goer! I wish I] 
could console her and bind up her wounds; 
but as I can not help either of you, and my 
errand is urgent, I will hurry on.” 

Her earnest features relaxed into a half 
smile, and, with a frosty little bow, she turn 
ed and soon disappeared along the road as it 
turned a little from the bluff, and wound in 
and out among the sycamores. With my 
mail and a much swollen ankle I reached 
home via the short-cut across the Common. 

Now here was an adventure which should 
have opened the door to a better acquaint- 
ance, had I possessed the adroitness to avail 
myself of it; but, as it was, it brought me 
no nearer my object, if I had any, than be- 
fore. True, in thinking of Isabel I made of 
her an ideal—a splendid, thorough woman 
—and of my ideal it was right pleasant to 
dream ; yet I never ventured further than a 
bow when we met on the road or at church; 
and while I realized that it would be delight- 
ful to oceupy the position of a favored friend, 
rather avoided every opportunity to make 
myself such. But again persistent destiny 
justified my reliance upon her by coming to 
my aid, assisted, perhaps, by just a thought of 
volition. I found myself one Saturday near 
the glade wherein stood farmer Swift’s house. 
From my cover among the trees I saw Swift 
himself on the porch frantically endeavoring 
to load an old rifle. The wadded ball had 
stopped midway in the barrel. He drove the 
ramrod against the house; it bent like a 
whip, but did not budge the bullet. Then 
he seized the rod in his teeth, like a mastiff, 
and attempted to extract it. No go. Then 
he ran to the end of the porch and looked 
I looked in the same direction, and saw a 
monstrous hawk, perched on a lofty dead 
limb, calmly surveying the most interesting 
scene in nature, to him—viz., Swift’s poultry- 
yard. Icrept stealthily within long range, 
drew a bead on the robber, and brought him 
down. It was a good shot—amazingly good 
forme. Hawks at that distance are not easy . 
to hit. Swift knew this by experience, and 
his great exasperation against this particular 
bird added zest to his admiration. Many a 
plump pullet had he seen rising over the 
tree-tops, mangled and soiled, in the claws 
of this bloody thief. Many ineffectual im- 
precations and bullets had he sent after him. 
Never heretofore had I done any thing that 


| appeared to please or mollify Mr. Swift, and 


I suppose I shall never do any thing here- 
after that he will heartily concur in; but 
this one act he approved wholly. He picked 
up the bird by one wing, the other one trail- 
ing on the ground, and asked me to go into 
the house to measure his length from tip to 
tip. 

“There he is, Dot,” he cried, exultingly, 
throwing him down on the porch; “do you 


want his claws?” Dot, otherwise Isabel, 
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said she did, and procuring a knife, quickly 
amputated his talons. With unusual conde- 
scension for him, Mr. Swift gave me a formal 
introduction to his daughter, and I very 
willingly accepted his invitation to put down 
my gun and come in. Here, at home, I saw 
little of the dashing huntress ang equestri- 
enne: only a finished, quiet young lady, per- 
fectly well-bred, yet unusually open and di- 
rect in her address. Compared with my 
crude awkwardness, her bearing seemed to 
me to be perfect. She forbore the usual 
platitudes, talked and laughed about our 
race, inquired earnestly whether Bug had 
recovered entirely, showed a pretty, startled 


flush when I told her how she had antici- | 


pated me at the pond, opened the piano and 
played for me as soon as asked, and, in short, 
made me feel very much at home and almost 
satisfied with myself. And when I went away 
she invited me to call again with so much 
earnestness that I concluded I might not be 
unwelcome, and, during the few remaining 
weeks of my school, found myself often in 
that pleasant parlor, curtained from the 
night outside, reading with her one of her 
small but choice selection of books. It was 
an exquisite pleasure, rare and new, to have 
those soft eyes beaming on me as I read. 


Ofcourse. But I have not time to copy all 
Mr. Panton has written at this date. Every 
body can see he is unfathomably in love, and 


has been for a long time. I skip to the place 


where he comes to the point. 


I finished the poem (one of Allan Ram- 
say’s sweet ballads), laid down the book, and 
tixed my eyes on the lovely face beside me. 
I could have laid my hand on her head, and 
yet how very far away from me she seemed! 
The sudden silence caught her attention, and 
she looked up. She must have seen the deep 
gleam of passion in my eyes, for she rose 
with a slight start and stood by the fire. 
Having betrayed myself already, it was now 
no time to retreat. I rose and followed her, 
almost choking with anxiety and emotion. 
I told her that I had learned to love her very 
dearly, and asked her if she had not some- 
thing better than her friendship to give me. 
In my eagerness I grasped her hand, but she 
drew it away quickly, and stood with her 
face turned from me while a wave of crimson 
mounted to her neck and forehead. Then 
turning she came slowly up to me, put her 
arm about my neck, and I felt her heart 
throbbing against my bosom as I kissed her 
lips. 

I was exultant, and yet I almost despised 
myself. With the daring of ignorance, which 
will often rush where the loftiest courage 
with knowledge will not venture, I had won 
an unhoped-for prize—won every thing, and 
given, though all I had, yet compared with 
my great gain, almost nothing. I never be- 


fore felt so humbly conscious of my own 
nothingness as when I walked back to Alf 
Burnet’s through the moonlight of that night, 
nor so profoundly sensitive of the blessedness 
of a good, pure woman’s love. 


Here the diary ends—that is, all of it that 
is legible. There are a few remnants of 
leaves, but I can make nothing of them. 
Doubtless young Panton, who seems to have 
been a sturdy, sensible fellow, made it all 
right with old Mr. Swift in course of time 
an opinion which is supplemented and forti- 
fied by some of the letters in the box. One 
of these, dated “ Chester, Illinois, May 10, 
1864,” and addressed ito “ Captain Felix Pan- 
ton, Nashville, Tennessee,” begins, ‘ My dar- 
ling Hub,” and is subscribed in a splendid, 
firm, woman’s hand, “ Your loving wife, Is- 
abel Swift Panton.” It is a mere note, the 
substance of which is unintelligible tg me, 
not being connected with any thing in the 
diary. I notice that young wives use their 
maiden names in their signatures for a year 
or eighteen months after they are married, 
and then drop them. My opinion, therefore, 
is that our friends were married some time 
within a year previous to the date of that 
note, after an engagement of at least two 
years, during which time Felix had entered 
the army, and behaved well enough to rise 
to the rank of captain. I haven’t the least 
doubt that they are living happily together 
to this day. 


A PASSION-PLAY PILGRIMAGE. 
o\T. JOHN’S DAY is a favorite festival in 
S 


Bavaria, and it is especially an occasion 
for picnics and excursions. This year it fell 
upon a Saturday, and the opening perform- 
ance of the Passions-Spiel at Oberammergau 
having been announced for that day, the 
prospect of a two days’ holiday drew a large 
crowd out of Munich into the highlands. 
The now famous village is about seventy- 
five English miles from Munich, and the lit- 
tle tour can now be made with what may be 
called, so far as the play is concerned, fatal 
facility. One Herr Moesl acts as agent in 
the capital, and, for somewhat less than £1 
sterling, places in your hand certain tickets 
which cover the round journey, securing you 
lodging at Oberammergau and a reserved 
seat at the play. Mein Herr is, in fact, the 
cook of the Passion-Play excursionists, ac- 
companying his patrons personally to see 
that his contracts are carefully fulfilled. A 
day must be taken to reach the village—some 
twenty miles of railway, as much again by 
steamboat, and the rest by diligence—and a 
more charming tour it were impossible to 
conceive. Our first-class and second-class 
carriages on leaving Munich were crowded 
with English and American sight-seers ; the 
clerical dress was conspicuous among them. 
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It suited my purpose better to enter with the | 


Bavarians a neat third-class compartment, 


which contained nearly fifty persons. Among 
these I pretty soon found the merry-makers | 
] I sought to find 


irgely preponderated. 


ome in whom there survived the pious spirit 
vhich once drew pilgrims to the sacred spot 
the highlands, but the nearest approach 
» if was a poor priest in threadbare garb, 
hose lips moved perpetually in voiceless 
prayer for one half of the way, those same 


lips being 
| 4 


normally compressed on the rim 


of a beer-mnug for the remaining half. 
\ very few minutes out of Munich bring 
is to the region where religious myths still 


reserve some of the sanctity of their origin. 
\t Planeck, close to a grove of trees, stands 
i pretty little chapel, built near a holy oak, | 
which holds a miraculous image of the Virgin 
and Child, before which the children of the | 
ehborhood perform their devotions on ev- | 
For, more than one hundred 
ago, Franz Thalmayer, a little 
oy,son of the y 


n 
ery festival day. 
and fifty years 
illage tailor, bought of a wan- 
dering seller of clay images a span-long fig- | 
ure of the Virgin and Child, paying therefor 

landmii two anda half kreutzers), which |} 
mage he set up in the hollow of an oak-tree. | 


ne 


Daily did the boy cro mto the oak grove to 

his devotions to this image, and ere 
long other children of the neighborhood 
egan to do the same. The oak was 


rvered with moss and far gone in decay 


vhen Franz placed his holy image there; } 
but now, wonderful to relate, it renewed its } 


outh, the parts about the hollow which en- 
hrined the figure especially growing around | 
and over it with such rapidity that the wood 
and bark had to be cut away in order that 
The oak is still 


the heads might be seen. 
green, and near its foot is a shelter with seats 
and table for the use of pilgrims, not now so 


indifferent to cakes and ale as they used to 
; and there is also a pretty little chapel, 
called “Maria Eich,” which 
1762 by the proprietors of the neighborhood, 
John Baptist and Johanna von Ruffini. 
cial festivals are held here in the open air, 
the 
Sunday after Easter and the twelfth after 
Whitsuntide, besides the regular festival of 
he \ All along our way are little vil- | 
es, unknown to gazetteers, but redolent | 
and framed beautiful land- 
Miihlthal (in a vale lovely as a 
dream), Ganting, and others. At Ganting 
lived, grew blind, and near ten years ago | 
aged four, Baron Hallberg- 
the traveler and writer, 
his pleasant chateau passing to Baron Kuns- 
} 


} 
be 


was erected in 
Spe- | 


when the weather is good, on second 


the Virgin. 
lag 
of romance, in 


&¢ apes 


( ied, ninety 


Broich, charming 


who married the daughter of the ven- 
erable author, who was known as the Her- 


it 


it of Ganting. Near his house one can see 


remains of an old Roman station and 


fort. But this village, which has not five 
hundred inhabitants, is associated with a le- 
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gend which has been as prolific of pretty 
stories as any in the lore of Germany. For 
here it was that King Pepin was wont to 
hunt in the old days when Bertha span. Dr 
G. H. Wolf found in the old cloister of St. 
Stephen, near Freising, an ancient MS., re- 
cording hgw Pepin, King of France, asked 
the hand of Bertha, the beautiful daughte: 
of the King of Britain, and sent (anno 740) 
to bring her to his palace at Freising his re- 
tainers, with the lord steward of his house- 
hold at their head; how the said lord stew- 


} ard, anxious that the king should wed his 


own daughter instead of Bertha, resolved on 
her death; how he gave her to certain trusty 
servants of his to be slain in Ganting forest ; 
how the servants pitied her, and left her 
alive in the wood. One day when the king 

who had been deceived by some story 
trumped up about the disappearance of 
Bertha—had become weary of the hunt, he 


| passed the night at the old Reismiihle, stil] 


pointed out hard by Ganting, and there he 
was startled at being waited on by a maid- 
servant more beautiful than any being he 
had ever beheld. On speaking to her she 
told him she was the daughter of the King 
of England, Bertha by name, and that she 
had been cruelly abandoned in the forest, 
where she had worked as a servant seven 
years. Pepin at once married her, and she 


bore him that boy who afterward became 


| Charlemagne. 


This was the same Bertha who was called 
“Bertha with the large foot,” and who was 
celebrated in the old poem which Mr. Paulin 
Paris discovered in 1822, “ Berte aus graus 
pies.” It is difficult to say whether the Ger- 
man and Italian proverbs about thriftiness 

“In der guten alten Zeit, wo die Kénigin 
Jertha spann,” “ Berta non fila piu”’—refer 
to this royal servant-maid, or to her daugh- 
ter, the mother of Roland, or to the queen 
of Hugo, in Italy, all of whom were celebra- 
ted for industry, and one or the other of 
whom appears on old coins seated on the 
throne with a distaff in her hand. Is it too 
cynical or too skeptical for the writer hereof 
that these Berthas, one and all, 
have probably been successively invested 
with the symbols of the ancient mother of 
German mythology, Frau Bertha, whose 
chief emblem was the distaff, and that, for 
all these legends and proverbs, they may 
have been neither more nor less thrifty than 
other princesses of the period ? 

At Leutstettin may the little 
church which holds a picture of three holy 
sisters—Ainbeth, Fiirbeth, and Gewirbeth 
near an altar upon which rests a representa- 
tion of Christ and the Twelve Apostles most 
skillfully carved by them from a single piece 
of wood in an ancient time not fixed. It 


to suggest 


one see 


suggests how early was the enthusiasm of 
this region for those wood carvings for 
which Oberammergau is now so celebrated. 
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And a quarter of an hour will bring you to 
St. Petersbrunn, whose mineral waters are 
still associated with sacred legends of heal- 
ing. A beautiful chapel stands near on the 
spot where the genius of the fountain was 
perhaps invoked in ancient times. Then we 
come to the beautiful Starnberg Lake, which 
the inhabitants of the region still prefer to 
call the Wurm-See, a name which they con- 
nect with a gigantic wurm, or dragon, or ser- 
pent, which in ancient times used the lake as 
its private residence, destroying all who came 
near, but which was slain by some spiritual 
relative of St. George. 

Starnberg is for the most a fine modern 
sea-side town, built about an dlder village 
which nestled near the old eastle which in 
1541 Duke William III. built on the site of 
an earlier structure. Beautiful villas range 
along the shore of the lake, and crown every 
height. Charming little chapels, represent- 
ing every variety of architecture —though 
with a general leaning toward the Italian 
styles—lurk and hide in every wood. It 
seemed as if everv Munich gentleman who 
built a summer residence on the lake re- 
garded it as essential to have a little church 
on his grounds, if it were only for show, for 
sometimes they seemed too small to hold 
even a small family, making allowance for 
the Holy Family supposed to be permanent- 
lyinthem. I confess that the modern char- 
acter of the houses in Starnberg rather 
shocked the antiquarian temper with which 
Thad invested my mind when setting out to 
visit the Passion Play, and I took more in- 
terest in listening to a narrative concerning 
a beautiful little island not far off, called the 
“Tsland of Roses.” This island was ancient- 
ly the seat of a pagan temple, subsequently 
of a very holy church, and had once been 
sought by many pilgrims for reasons now 
somewhat obscure. The waters around it 
are like crystal, and the fishermen of the 
neighborhood claim that they ean predict 
the weather from its movements and its ap- 
pearance. In the depth of these clear waters 
there are to be observed strange knobs and 
blocks of carved stone, some of them appar- 
ently the remnants of some really fine build- 
ing, and the fact was mentioned in an interest- 
ing paper by Professor Von Siebold, read be- 
fore the Royal Academy of Science in Munich 
in 1864. On the island are the ruins, now 
almost converted to trees and flowers, of an 
old church, which records show to have been 
yet standing in 1760, when it had but one 
little window, opening to the north. It was 
then quite roofless, and had been built pre- 
cisely upon the site of a more ancient ruin. 
Formerly, that is, there lived on this island 
a fisherman with his family, who had inher- 
ited the island from an ancestry that had 
dwelt there through two hundred years. 
These last ones dwelt there in complete hap- 
piness and in Arcadian simplicity, with their 


miniature meadow, garden, and orchard 
around them It was deemed a famous 
thing among the cultivated Munich people 
to secure lodgings in their pretty cottage 
during the hot season, and enjoy their fruit, 
and the delicious salmon, trout, and other 
fishes with which the Wurm-See abounds. 
But alas! one day—to wit, June 29, 1849 
when poor Kugelmiiller and his wife had 
gone To ¢ hurch to honor the festival of Sts. 
Peter and Paul, they returned to find their 
happy home a heap of ashes! The poor isl- 
anders went to the neighboring village, and 
King Max, hearing of the incident, offered 
them a fair price for the island, which thus 
passed out of their hands. And now a fine 
mansion is there, and the island a flower 
garden. 

The fish of this lake are certainly very 
fine, espe ially the salmon, which is regard- 
ed as a different viand at three different 
stages of its existence; and called in its 
youth Ziingel, after one year Niedling, and 
later (when it is apt to weigh seven or eight 
pounds) Bodenrenke. They have a way of 
dressing it and trout with vinegar and oil 
in cooking which makes them delicious. 
The fishermen live in a sort of communistic 
way in Starnberg, and there prevail among 
them many of those customs which used to 
be well known at Bridport and other points 
on the southern coast of England, but are 
now almost obsolete. They fish together 
(each paying a tax of thirty-four kreutzers 
and three pennies See-tax), and on a certain 
day of the year meet and, after religious serv- 
ice, divide their gains. The fishing of the 
lake is estimated at about 2000 florins per 
annum, Which is equal to as many pounds in 
real value. By speaking early one manages 
to get a breakfast of fish on the pleasant lit- 
tle boat by which we sail to the other end of 
the lake, and the cooking of the same will 
occupy just the time that one is observing 
the beautiful and historie villas which adorn 
the lake shores. They are the villas not 
only of princes, princesses, and barons, but 
also of artists and literary men. The Wurm- 
See is about twelve miles long, and its great- 
est width is four miles; but along the most 
beautiful part it is narrower, and the villas 
and gardens on each side may be seen with 
great distinctness. The very first house 
that we observe is a small cottage close to 
the water, called the Villa Prestele. It was 
built by Mr. Carl Prestele, a merchant of 
Munich, an intimate friend of Richard Wag- 
ner, the composer, who has often been his 
guest at this lake-side residence, in which 
he produced “ The Meistersinger.” Almost 
adjoining it, and also close to the water, is 
the Villa Ainmiiller, which was until his re- 
cent death the house of Maximilian Ainmiil- 
ler, the artist of stained glass, who has made 
the celebrity of the Munich factory, of 
which he was superintendent. Gleaming 
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lossal beech - tree gave its 
name to little Assenbuch—a 
Irgelsried tree that had a stairway to 
the top, and a balcony to look 
from, and which was believed 
to have been planted by some 
saint in the early days of 
that region; and Aufkirchen, 
seat of an ancient Augustin- 
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from an embowered hill we see the villa of | 
Prince Carl of Bavaria. But perhaps the 
most beautiful of these exquisite summer- 
houses is the Villa Mayer von Mayerfels, on 
whose charming grounds we discover a 
Gothic chapel of perfect architecture, and 
on the extreme left, near the water, a min- 
iature church, built entirely of tree bark. 
Farther on yet is seen the more substan- 
tial and venerable Chateau Possenhofen, its 
woody park inclosed with a low castellated 
wall. Here were born the ex-Queen of Na- 
ples and the present Empress of Austria, 
and here now resides Duke Maximilian of 
Bavaria. But meanwhile, on the opposite 
side of the lake, we have been observing 
the stately towers of the old summer resi- 
dence of the kings and queens of Bavaria, 
where also the present king passes much of 
his time. It is at the foot of a beauti- 
ful hill, around whose base a leafy glen 
stretches, wherein Lola Montez found her 
paradise. Chasing every butterfly that shim- 
mered on her wayward path—whether it 
were a bright-winged insect, an alluring 


pleasure, or a doting king—disporting her- | 
self in the crystal waves, or darting over | 





ian hospitium, with its little 
Oriental steeple, the way lead- 
ing up to which from the margin of the 
water has fourteen representations of the 
Way of the Cross, according to those of Al- 
bert Diirer at Nuremberg. They were placed 
there by the piety of the Russian princess 
Mary Narischkin, who died in Munich about 
seventeen years ago, and who had a venera- 
tion for a particular picture of the Virgin 
Mary in the church. Near this village the 
noble landscape artist, Carl Nottman, passed 
most of his time, with out-look full on a glo- 
rious Alpine range; and on the spot where 
he loved to sit and paint the See and the 
Alp his countenance in marble still gazes 
upon them. His brother artists built this 
beautiful monument the year after his death 
in 1850. One of the finest situations is the 
height near Ambach, where the pleasant 
home of Hackliinder, the author, may be seen, 
and where there is a quaint little church 
perched on a hill-top, which looks like some 
white angel watching from above over the 
dwellers beneath. And all the time I have 
been but dwelling on the foreground of the 
picture before us—for all the time an im- 
mense range of snowy Alpine summits has 
been shining on our entire front horizon. 
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From the moderate height of Blomberg on 
our left the highland curves in a long sweep, 
whose highest point is the Benediktenward, 
near 6000 feet, then stoops a little to leap 
up into the noble pillars that stretch away 
to the south— Dreithorspitze, Teufelsgrat, 
Hochwanner, Hohe Blassen, Alpspitze, H6l- 
thal, all over eight thousand feet high, cul- 
minating in the mighty crest of the Zugspitze 
(9069 feet), where it breaks, the undercurve 
of this vast mountain-billow being a sweep 
downward of at least five thousand feet. The 
whole eftect is as if some storm-driven sea, 
whose waves reached the sky, had been bid- 
den by the gods to stand fast forever, and the 
foam of their wild crests to survive in the 
far-flashing snow. All this range of mount- 
ains is beautifully reflected in perfect outline 
in the clear lake, even with the tiny villages 
at their feet or nestling on their sides; and 
there were no end to the enchantment did 
not our little bell sound, and the boatman 
come, rope in hand, to remind you, who are so 
sure to be in his way with his “ Bitte, mein 
Herr,” that you have reached Seeshaupt. 
The country around Seeshaupt evidently 
looks upon the Oberammergau affair as a 
good thing, and desires to make a good thing 
out of it. Besides the half dozen long stages 
each holding sixteen—which Herr Moes] 
has provided for those who have placed 
their fortunes in his hands, there are hang- 
ing around queer old wagons of such de- 
grees and varieties of shape that the expla- 
nation of them would require a Darwin of 
vehicular evolution. The horses and drivers 
seem part of them, and each turn-out suggests 
a habitat of its own. Having brought these 
carriages to the wharf, the securing of un- 
provided parties to employ them to go the 
thirty-five or forty miles of mountain road 
is relegated to brisk competition. . Each 
private vehicle will demand ten times as 
much as we who have through tickets have 
to pay; and it had an ugly look that our 


regular teams started off with two or three | 


places unoccupied, compelling a couple of 
Englishmen and several other foreigners to 
engage the costly private ones. 


The way lies through enchanted land. | 
While almost above us hang the peaks of | 


snow, the fields through which we pass are 
fairly carpeted with flowers. Knightspur, 
chamomile, buttercup, everlasting, pimper- 
nel, bluebell, poppy, and the blue corn-flow- 
er standing amidst the flax—the flower in 
which the kindly field fairy best loves to 
disguise herself—paint the fields with won- 
drous hues; and the peasant youths, who use 
green in their dresses almost as a uniform, 
decorate their hats and jackets with these 
wild flowers until they seem to be bits of 
the landscape moving along the road. 

The relation between the country folk of 
this region and their religion is represented 
in the resemblance of their churches to the 


cottages surrounding them. As we go far- 
ther toward the Tyrol the churches do, in- 
deed, have perched upon their steeples the 
round and pointed spire of the mosque; but 
this is an unrelated appendage to the nor- 
mal architecture of the church, which is sim- 
ply a square cottage, with another just like 
it, narrow, and elongated into a tower. The 
church is simply the common home of the 
people, built large r than the private re si- 
dence, and with a tower for a directing 
landmark, but in every way suggestive of 
the every-day life of the peasantry. On its 
walls there are often elaborate frescoes of 
sacred forms, and these are found even in 
ereater number and extent on the fronts of 
the cottages. Inside of some of the church- 
es, Which I had time to enter when we 
paused in villages, there was no spot which 
was not covered with cheap and tawdry or- 
namentation. In the corner there was some 
times a little representation with clay fig- 
ures of the birth of Christ, and the homage 
of the Magi, or of the Three Kings. On the 


| church towers there are usually large dials, 


but no clocks. Now and then one saw 
strange drawings over the house doors—fig 
ures of women, circles, inscriptions—much 
less suggestive of Christian subjects than of 
those charms and runes which Maunhardt 
shows to have been placed over the abodes 
of men in pre-Christian times as a protection 
against demons. Near a large and highly col- 
ored crucifix on the road-side stood a heavy 
and ancient stone cross, Greek and formée, 
and with no figure upon it. One road-side 
piet& was scrawled over with names as 
thickly as the walls of Shakspeare’s house. 
We halted in the village of Habach, whose 
houses are much like those of Swiss villages, 
and have cherry-trees trained against their 
front walls. It was about twelve o’clock 
when we alighted at that oid hostelry. In 
its chief room the servants of the establish- 
ment were just finishing their dinner. There 
were four men and several women; and 
when they had concluded their meal they 
all arose simultaneousiy, and, marching in 
procession out into the centre of the room, 
some yards from where they had been eating, 
they began to chant, or rather to whine, their 
thanksgiving. With monotonous unison, 
never varying from the note first struck, 
they sang their grace for about two minutes, 
and during it they looked on us with a curi- 
osity equal to our own, two of the women 
even langhing the while. On the wall of 
the tap-room—where the most ingeniously 
bad beer was dispensed to us—was a picture 
of Christ on the cross, at the foot of which 
were represented three persons enveloped 


in flames, their arms piously crossed on their 


breasts. Above the cross was the inserip- 
tion, “ Gelobt sei Jesus X‘.” 

As we approached the village of Murnau, 
where we were to dine, there was an inti- 
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mation that we should find enough to drink, | 
at least, given in the appearance of four co- 
© hill-side, where they 
had been placed, as was explained to me, in 
order that the beer in them might have the 
he in? Ft 


ihe 
dining-room were covered with 


o 


lossal beer-casks on 


nefit of the sun and a walls of our 
t Murnau 
and 
[ counted no fewer than 250 pairs of horns 


+] 
ihe 


emblems ornaments of the chase. 


oy, roe, ¢ hamois 


On the 


and the hat-pegs were 
does’ feet. same walls were stuffed 
specimens of more than twenty varieties of 
wild birds. I confess that as I sat down to 
dinner these peculiarities of the room engen- 
dered me a but the 
courses were: 1, soup made of calves’ liver 
cut up into little pellets; 2, boiled veal; 3, 
kalbsbrat with 4, fish (with a mys- 
terious vealy taste). However, this carni- 


in vision of venison; 


salad ; 


veal only cost as much as twenty cents. 
After dinner I took a walk to the summit 
of a hill near by, called the Four Lindens. 
These trees are e\ vlently quite old, and they 
are planted at the c .rners of an exact square, 
ome twenty feet apart. Between them, in 
the centre, is a large crucifix, the figure upon 


which is of life size 
with 


, and its wounds painted 


ghastly effect. The view commanded 


by this summit is of great beauty, and I was | 


not surprised to hear that Murnau is always 
embarrassment the 
who flock there, especially in 
All around the hill the children 
of the village were playing, and beautiful 
Lord! 
little girls will, under the pitiless wand of 
toil, be transformed into just such yellow 


undet to accommodate 


strangers 


tuumimer,. 


children they are. 


and ugly women as these which I see along 


the road, sometimes walking with heavy 
burdens by the side of men carrying nothing 
at all! ; , 

Again we set out on our journey, and aft- 
r winding near some green meadows, we 
fairly penetrate the mountains. Our way 
lies for a time beneath a Gothic roof of slen- 
der firs, through which the sunshine falls as 
a 
shadows of the premature twilight cast by 
the mountains around The of 
cataracts begins to sound upon our ears, oc- 
its tenor, treble, and 
bass into wild and fitful chords. A dwarfish 
musician, whom we meet in a very lonely 
spot, only needed a pipe instead of his 
whee ZY accordion to pass for the rude Pan 
of that weird solitude. 
in the 


some 


spray. Deeper 


us. music 


casionally blending 


roar of cascades; but we give 
trifling and his 

“Grazia” reminds us that we are nearing the 
silvery gate-ways of the South. Farther on, 
as we are all climbing on foot a long nll, we 
pause, one after the other, to observe a small 


lost 


him coins, gentle 


wooden 
marks the spot where some 


curred. On a tablet at the head of this one 


is the record: 





to think that these | 


and deeper become the | 


His feeble music is | 


cross of the kind which always 
event has oc- 
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**On the 13th October, 1866, the upright Alois Pfaus- 
ler, of Oberammergau, suddenly died on this spot. 
ee Ae 

On the same tablet was a rough picture of 
the coach from which the dying man was 
removed, and of his form on the ground with 
friends around it. Above is the Virgin and 
Child; beneath a wire with beads, one of 
which passed along means a prayer for the 
repose of poor Pfausler’s soul. So much the 
Catholics of our party award; and those of 
us who did not pass a bead were, I think, 
separated as goats from sheep in the minds 
of the priests accompanying us. 

Each hamlet through which we pass has 
its Maienbaum—a long pole a hundred feet 
high, with alternate blue and white stripes 
coiling around it. This May-tree or May- 
pole is intersected by seven, or sometimes 
|nine, bars, beginning about ten feet from 
| the ground, and running to the top, which is 
adorned with streamers. On these trans- 
verse bars there are various emblems and 
figures whose significance mysterious. 
Thus in the Maienbaum of Murnau there 
the lower bar a small tree, and 
nail with cireular knob; on the next a small 
house; higher still a horseshoe and a wheel 
on one side, a hammer crossed by pincers 
and broom on the other; then come a 
plane, a cup, and a cock; an inverted pyra- 
}mid, a circle pierced by a line, and a heart; 
|on the topmost bar a pot, a bee-hive, a lad- 
der, and a cross. The archeology of the 
May-tree has hardly yet been adequately 
| comprehended even by the German mythol 
|ogers, though it is stoutly maintained to be 
a relic of tree-and-serpent worship, the 
| stripe coiling around it recalling (I suppose) 
the serpent, as that of the barber’s pole re- 
calls the Aisculapian serpent of the leech’s 
sign. 

Whether this be the remote origin of the 
May-pole or not, we know that for a long 
|time it was a phallic object, and that its 
| decorations were symbols of the gods and 
The pagan symbols were event- 
| ually either replaced by those of Christian- 
ity or given Christian significance— 
| where the hammer of Thor was at one time 
lcunningly fashioned into the shape of a 
designated as the hammer 
with which Jesus was nailed to the cross. 
It is probable, too, that in early times that 
| idea of the successive “stations of the cross” 
invested the May-tree. In that of Murnau 
the tree on the lower bar bears a resem- 
blance to the conventional olive of church 
pictures, and between it and the cross on 
the topmost bar we have the cock, the cup, 
land the sacred heart—all connected with 
the Passion of Christ. The horseshoe and 
the broom plainly date from the associa- 
tions of Walpurgis-night, the time of the 
May-pole festivities, when the witches ride 
on brooms, and are held at bay by the horse- 
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A very accomplished lady—a dangh- 
ter of the late artist Ainmiiller, and wife of 
the American artist David Neal—told me 
that, during a spring which she passed in 
one of the highland villages, she was in- 
formed that some of the figures on the 
Maienbaum were placed there by the village 
mechanies to commemorate their 
ments in having climbed to 
where those figures appeared. The carpen- 
ter, having reached a certain high limb, 
would set a plane there; for the tree, what- 
ever its history, has now become the cen- 
tre and means of annual village sports. 
The young men collect around it on May- 
day, and each tries to climb it—a feat 
which in itself is not very easy, and which 
is rendered more difficult by the fact that 
each tries to get up first and to pull down 
competitors. When the first bar is reached 
it requires a good hold with the knees to 
reach the next, especially with others tug- 
ging at one’s heels; and if any one slips 
he all beneath him to the 
eround. It should be mentioned that con- 
siderable purses of money are placed at va- 
rious points on the pole to reward those 
who first reach them. On the top bar there 
is sometimes as .much twenty florins. 
This, however, would account for only a 
few of the things hung on the bars. On 
May-day the tree is festooned with green 
branches by the innkeeper, near whose door 
it is generally found, and whose special task 
it is to keep the pole in good repair, in con- 
sideration of the custom it brings to his es- 
tablishment. 
other, in Bavaria is associated with the an- 
ciently sacred trees. When a new house is 
completed, and the last nail driven into it, 
the workmen who have been engaged upon 
it immediately stick a young birch or fir 
sapling in the roof above it; and during the 
first day in which it stands there they are 
at liberty to eat and drink without restraint 
at the expense of the proprietor of the new 
house. 

The last point at which we halt before 
reaching Oberammergau is Ettal. The word 
Ettal is said to be an abbreviation of Ethico 
and Thale —that is, the vale of Ethicus, a 
once famous hermit, who dwelt there about 
the year 800; According to the legend of 
the cloister, which one buys for three 
kreutzers at a booth near its gate, the edifice 
owes its foundation (A.D. 1330) to the Kaiser 
Ludwig IV. This potentate had gone to 
Rome, and been crowned kaiser in St. Pe- 
ter’s; but Robert, King of Naples, his jealous 
rival and enemy, gave him and his coun- 
try no rest. One day, when in Italy, the 
pious kaiser was in a chapel consecrating 
himself to God and Mary, and invoking 
their aid amidst the turmoils around him. 
Suddenly a venerable monk stood before 
him, bearing in his hand a little image of 


shoe. 


achieve- 
the poimts 


back carries 
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the Virgin and Child a foot high, most 
beautiful to behold. “No one,” accord- 
ing to the chronicle, “could behold it with- 
out saying, ‘Yes, so must the Mother of 
God have looked when she ascended from 
the earth.” The monk told the monarch 
that if he would, in the most beautiful vale 
of his country, found a cloister for the order 
of St. Benedict, and therein set up this im- 
age for public homage, he would again see his 
country united, peaceful, and happy. The 
kaiser took the image into his hands, but 
when he looked the next instant for the 
monk, the latter had vanished. Ludwig 
then began his journey homeward, bearing 
the image which the monk had given him, 
but not knowing in the least what vale he 
should for the cloister he was to 
build. However, as he passed through the 
villages along the Ammer, he raised up the 
sacred image for the contemplation of the 
devout; and when he reached the pleasant 
vale where the hermit Ethicus had dwelt 
500 years before—it may be in that very 
“Witch Den” which our driver points out, 
through whose damp darkness the bleeding 
Christ is now visible, as every where else 

a sign was given him. Near a large fir- 
tree which the road Kaiser 
Ludwig’s horse fell forward on his knees 
three times. The monarch recognized in 
this incident a sign that there should be 
located the new Benedictine cloister, and 
there he laid the corner-stone of the edifice 
himself, taking care that the centre of it 
should be the point where the fir-tree had 
stood. Gradually, in subsequent reigns, the 
great cloister and church were completed, 
and it harbored a large number of Bene- 
dictines. 

As we were approaching Ettal we heard 
the music of its magnificent organ sounding 
along the forest aisles. The music never 
ceased; and as we passed out of sight a 
sweet Kyrie Eleison from Beethoven floated 
with us. Between Ettal and Oberammer- 
gau—only a few miles distant—the stream 
of foot-travelers became continuous; and 
when we reached the village the stream had 
widened toasea. Ourstages dashed through 
the street, threatening at every moment to 
crush somebody; and at length (about half 
past five) we alighted at a dismalinn. Our 
first care was to search out and claim the 
several lodgings which had been assigned 
to us. Mine was with the Langs, whose 
daughter represented Mary Magdalene in the 
play. The family met me with a kindly 
welcome, more as if I were some expected 
relative than one for whose entertainment 
they were to be paid ; and nothing could ex- 
ceed the care they took for my comfort. 
The room was large and tidy, and its walls 
covered with colored prints of New Testa- 
ment scenes. Unhappily that large feath- 
er-bed which the Germans use in all seasons 


select 


stood beside 











26 


as a bed-covering 
reaches an astounding thickness (two feet at 
] at The winters are 


] Oberammergau. 
» and the summer so hot while it lasts 


east) 
severe 
that the Ammergauers probably regard bed- 
but certain it 
to sleep there on St. John’s Eve, 


clothes as then unnecessary ; 
that 
“71 
one’s preference to sleep without covering, 
perspire under a mountain of feathers. 
My advice to those who at the same transi- 
tional period of the year shall come to sleep 
Oberammergau to remove the huge 
quilt, substitute therefor their clothes, the 
window-curtains, a bit of the carpet, and 


8 


1 


l , meant a chill or a fever, according to 


oT 


II 


1S 


perhaps the shovel or boot-jack, and invoke | 
, and John to bless the | 


Matthew, Mark, Luke 


generally the only one— | 
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from the sky. To pass through the noisy 


| main street of the village after listening to 


| 


that far-off choir was to realize the difference 
between the Ammergauers and the majority 
of their visitors. There was a perpetual 
chatter in all the languages of Europe, and 
some of the groups could hardly be called 
orderly. The quantity of beer drank sw 
passes all estimates of imagination, and fron 
the aerial chant on the mountain one plunged 
into an atmosphere filled with boozy songs. 
It was odd to hear, now and then, scraps of 
conversation in which sacred and profane 
things were blended. “Last night I wa: 
drinking beer with Simon Petrus, and he 
told me,” etc., exclaims one; while another 
mentions that some Scriptural character—if 


| Lremember rightly, Pontius Pilate—has late- 


bed they he upon. 
But it is late before we get to bed on the | 
eve of the Passion Play. The village and 


The 
first thing that strikes me is the elaborate 
frescoing of the houses. 


its motley crowd are to be observed. 


There are, perhaps, 
five hundred dwellings in the village, all of 


ly one of them is without a brilliant fresco 
front. Sometimes the whole front 
of the house is covered from ground to tiles 


in 


and how- 
the architecture of the 


with these bright-hued pictures ; 
be 
its sacred ornamentation is gen- 
erally the work of a real artist. 


these frescoes are passing strange. 


ever humble 
dwelling, 


may 
) some 

One of 
them actually representing Jesus himself, in 
the attitude of Mary, carrying in his arms a 
light-crowned babe. Another recorded some 
legend which I could not make out. There 
was a Madonna image, of the Ettal deserip- 
tion, hovering over a cloister. 
in turn hovered just over the waves of a 
lake, above which it was sustained by angels 
at its corners. On the shore,in front, was a 
bishop with crook, and not far off a friar 
holding a lily in his hand. 
ena had excited the interest of the fishes, 
thirteen of which were visible in the water 
gazing up at the angels. At the bottom of 
this picture the artist’s name was signed— 
“FP, Zwink, 1783.” 

Strolling beyond the confines of the vil- 
lage, I heard strains of distant music—the 
music of voices. 
mountain peak which towers and seems 
even to overhang the village. 
ain peak has been a landmark for our eyes 
during all our journey since noon. One would 
have said no spur of the Bavarian Alps was 
more inaccessible; but as we approached it 
we could discern three crosses uplifted upon 
the steep height—crosses which seemed yard 
high, but the central one of which was forty 
feet high. 
a miinnerchor had climbed up there to sing 
chorales, which could be faintly heard at 
some quiet points lower down. The voices 
were very sweet, nay spiritual, as if falling 


This mount- 


ly been troubled with rheumatism. One easi- 
ly falls into the custom of the village of eall- 
ing these personages by their sacred instead 
of their real names, and I caught myself men- 

ioning to an Englishman my belief that Mary 


| Magdalene made the excellent coffee I had for 
them unpretending in dimensions, but hard- | 


wall | 


breakfast. On the morning of the day of the 
Play 1 was awakened at four o’clock by the 
Determined that no day- 
beam of my time at Oberammergau should 


voice of singing. 


| be squandered, I hurried put at that early 


hour, and witnessed a curious scene. From 


| every road and by-way the peasantry were 


of 


This cloister | 


These phenom- | 


| rious entrances. 


It proceeded from a high | 


And now, at the close of the day, | 


pouring into the village, all dressed in their 
gayest costumes, assisted by ample wreaths 
of green and flowers. were 
singing as they moved along, others had 


leaves Some 
formed themselves into groups, and stood 
singing hymns. Not a few were shouting 
roisterers. The girls wore manifold colors, 
but the young men were more gayly plumed, 
and their jackets were fairly spangled with 
bright buttons made like silver coins. As 
many various costumes as could have been 
seen on the streets of Jerusalem two thou- 
sand years ago were to be seen in this little 
New Jerusalem of the mountains. At the 
inclosure of the theatre long strings of wait- 
ing people were standing already at the va- 
Multitudes crowded about 
the many booths where sausages and holy 
pictures, prayer - books and dream - books, 
were sold indiscriminately. All the wild 
and diabolical lore of the mountains has 
been wrought into cheap stories, plentiful- 
ly illustrated with sensational wood - cuts, 
which are sold for six kreutzers each. 

At about six o’clock a brass band paraded 
the streets performing lively airs, and it was 
followed by a regular procession of men and 
women in sombre uniform, as well as by a 
swarm of children and sight-seers. , After 
passing to and fro, as if wishing to collect 
the people together, the band led the way to 
the church, where their music ceased and 
the organ began. Then another droll scene. 
Many of those who were to perform in the 
Passion Play, especially the children, made 











their appearance on the streets in the cos- 
tume of Jerusalem, and the village assumed 
for atime the aspect of a grand masquerade. 
hese characters soon disappeared in the 
church, where they went to prepare them- 
selves, by pious exercises, for their sacred 
theatrical duties. 
good music performed. 
much 


Mass was sung, and some 
The little church 
it contained the 
usual mass of tawdry ornaments, pictorial 
daubs, and holy dolls. The most interesting 
feature of it to me was the presence of nine 
young birch-trees fastened to the wall (in- 
side), from ten to fifteen feet apart, and 
reaching from the floor to the ceiling. In 
ancient times the birch gained its sanctity, 


was crowded, and 


aud probably because of its gracefulness and 
What sacredness 
it had as a favorite tree of the gods in pagan 
Germany survives now in the forests of Bo- 
where its root is carried about to se- 
cure the bearer against wounds, or to cure 
sterility; in Brandenburg, where it is sup- 
posed to exterminate caterpillars; in the 
Oberland, where it is the only esteemed light- 
ning-rod; in Oldenburg, where bunches of 
it 


witch-nests,” 
charms against the evil-eye. 


the delicacy of its leaves. 


hemia, 


are called “ and considered 
With these 
antecedents the birch has come down to the 
Ammergau of to-day. In its little church, 
and in its theatre of the Passion, we sat be- 
neath the shade of the sacred grove amidst 
which our ancestors worshiped. There are, 
these mount- 
ains where the peasant who has a fever goes 
to a young birch, and shaking it, says, ‘Tree, 
a fever plagues me; God grant it pass from 
me to thee!” In other districts one subject 
to cramp takes a broom made of birch switch- 
es into his bed. One can hardly suppose 
that in any region where the school-master 
has been there would be this reverence for 
the birch. It is not difficult to see why an- 
cient superstitions are always found surviv- 
ing longest in mountain districts. The shut- 
in physical horizon corresponds with an 
equally narrowed mental horizon, and rail- 
ways avoid mountain districts. One has 
only to seek it long enough amidst the 
mountains to come frece to face at length 
with the Stone Age. 

The birch not only surrounds the inclos- 
ure of the Passions-Spiel, but is the only tree 
whose boughs are cast before the Christ on 
his entry into Jerusalem. Its presence is 
one among various features which suggest 
the origin of the play in customs far anterior 
to the records of the village. The story has 
been often told of how, nearly two and a 
half centuries ago, a pilgrim came to some 
sacred festival in the village, and brought 
with him a devastating plague; of how, 
when one lay dead or dying in every house, 
the villagers united in a holy vow that, af 
they were spared further ravages, they would 
every tenth year represent thus solemnly 


I have heard, some corners in 
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the sufferings and death of Christ: and how 
immediately the scourge was removed, even 
But though 
the Ammergauers do not care to look back 
of this entry in their records for the origin 
of their play, the legend itself suggests that 
there was already some previous festival 
there to attract the pilgrim who brought 
them such May it have been that 
previously Oberammergau had persevered 
in some old pagan festival which had passed 
out of other places, just as it now preserves 


those who lay sick recovering. 


woe, 


the Miracle Play which has ceased elsewhere? 
Professor Von Léher, keeper of the royal 
archives at Munich, informed me that there 
is some evidence that far away in pagan 
times Oberammergau was a chief centre of 
those earliest dramatic performances which 
celebrated the deeds of prehistoric heroes 
and the of the Mr. Karl 
Blind, a careful student of German antiqui- 
ties, traces the origin of the Miracle Play to 
the “chanted dances” by which the Teutons 
used to represent the struggle between Life 
and Death in Nature, which embodied the 
Resurrection idea. “There was,” he says, 
‘an allegory about the ‘ Expulsion of Win- 
ter,” who is killed and buried with regular 
pageantry, and the ‘ Advent of Summer,’ who 
comes with garlands of flowers, triumphing 
over Death in Nature—a play which I my- 
self have still seen acted by German children 
and young village folk with a considerable 
amount of emblems and typical masquera- 
ding. That may be looked upon as an em- 


allegories gods. 


bryonic drama of a heathen religious char- 
acter. It was handed down from generation 
to generation, until it became a mere child’s 
amusement. Various other ceremonies and 
mummeries—customary to this day about 
midsummer-time among some of the German 
peasantry—seem to have a strange analogy, 
albeit of indubitable heathen origin, to Cath- 
olic rites and semi-dramatic performances.” 

It is well known that the early Christians 
avoided all interference with such pagan 
customs wherever they could modify them 
into association with the sacred names of 
the Church. There were many influences, 
such as the amusement furnished the young, 
and the gains brought to tradesmen, which 
helped to keep up ancient festivals of this 
kind long after their religious origin and 
significance had been forgotten. There are 
probabilities, therefore, that these birches 
which now surround the scenes of Christian 
story once threw their light shadows with 
equal friendliness on representations of the 
life and death of Baldur. Such dramas were 
in every ancient religion the only Bible of 
the poor. They are still in use among some 
North American Indians, to preserve among 
them the tradition of the Scriptural narra- 
tives given their tribes by the earliest Cath- 
The survival of the Pas- 
sions-Spiel at Oberammergau has been assist- 


olic missionaries. 
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ed not only by the influences I have named 
being as lucrative 


district 


it 
le 


li 


as a fair to their ster- 
but also by the fact that the 
specialty of the village 
arving 


ornamental wood- 
has led the villagers to study care- 
holy figures and saintly forms. The 
one art has played into the hands of the oth- 
er. The very children are constantly em- 
ployed in helping to copy the conventional 
forms, faces, draperies, of Christian art. When 
not working they get 
personate saints and apostles. 


Puliy 


little tableaux to 
Thus this 
kind of representation has become the ani- 
mating soul of Oberammergau. The Jewish 
mother of old hardly looked forward with 
more awe and hope to the possibility that 
the real Messiah might be born in her home | 
than the Ammergau mother to the vision of 
a dramatic Christ or Madonna being born of 
her household. The who are to 
represent the various characters are selected | 
by the voice of the community, and it is de- 
clared that they fix upon the most pious | 
man for the Christ and on the most avaricious 
for the Judas of the play. That the long 
presence of this peculiar institution has ex- | 
ercised a potent moral influence on the at- | 
mosphere of the village I am convinced. | 
There about the Ammergauer a gentle 
and pious air, a Samaritan-like tendency to | 
pause with total strangers and ask if it is 
well with them; arelgious tone in every-day 
life, which suggests that the holy drama in 
which they have been for so many genera- 


up 


persons 


Is 


tions absorbed has made them over into its | 
image and likeness. 

At eight o’clock in the morning the boom 
of a cannon sounds from the mountain-side. 
A series of low, portentous monotones from 
the orchestra. 
into a simple adagiv. 


A gentle rising of the violins 
These make the pre- | 
lude of the somewhat pastoral overture, re- 
minding one of the earlier style of Haydn. 


When it is finished a chorus of about fifteen 


| 


young men and maidens, as stately as any 
that ever graced the ancient Greek stage, 
march out—part from the right, part from 
the left—and stand before the curtain, their 
splendid costumes making a sort of rainbow. 
Their long locks float back in freedom, and 
they wear brilliant diadems. They sing the 
prologue, and as it proceeds one detects the 
hand ofa scholar, if not, indeed, a poet there- 
in. ‘It was Dr. Ottman Weiss, who, remain- 
ing from the Benedictine fraternity of Ettal 
as a teacher, took in hand the older form of | 
the Miracle Play, and (1843) made it into | 
the present ingenious libretto. (The themes 
of the ancient music are retained, but the | 
composition was re-arranged and much im- 
proved in 1860 by Herr Pfarrer, of Oberam- 
mergau.) Dr. Weiss expurgated all gro- 
tesqueries from the play, abolished the devil, 
who used to be an important figure, and, in- 
deed, civilized the thing too much for the 
taste of the antiquarian, who can now find a 


}ed whale’s mouth was laughable. 
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| rougher but more quaint old play of the kind 
starting up now and then in the Tyrol. 

The very careful account of Miracle Plays 
generally, and of the Oberammergau play, 
which has already appeared in this Maga- 
zine (January, 1871) renders it unnecessary 
for me to go into the details of the perform- 
ance which I witnessed. 

The impressiveness of the scene of the 
crucifixion was only marred whenever any 
word was spoken. In every interval of ab- 
solute silence the scene 


seemed to gather 


| about it the inaudible voices of an invisible 


host—of martyrs and confessors, and of the 
millions who had lived and died with that 
form ever before their eyes—and we were 
encircled by the cloud of witnesses. 

But this was true throughout: the tableaux 
represented the artistic power of the Passion 
Play. Some of these living pictures were 
grotesque. Jonah coming out of the paint- 
An old 
mah at my side takes a draught out of his 
long stone pot of beer, and remarks the 
whale looks more astonished than Jonah. 
But, on the whole, as a series of Bible pic- 
tures, the performance was very effective. 
Before us passed the scenes of Cain and Abel, 


| Joab and Amasa, foreshadowing the treach- 
| ery of Judas; Jacob receiving Joseph’s coat, 
| Suggesting the cruelties to Christ; Abraham 
| about to sacrifice Isaac, typifying the sacri- 


fice of Christ; the raising of Esther and hu- 
miliation of the haughty Vashti, symboliz 
ing the downfall of Jerusalem; Adam and 
Eve tilling the earth in the sweat of their 
brow, their little naked sons struggling with 
briers, suggesting Christ’s bloody sweat in 
the garden; Joseph in his triumphal chari- 
ot; the persecution of Daniel and other 
prophets ; Moses smiting the rock, lifting the 
brazen serpent; and Israel gathering the 
manna—each followed by a related scene, 
as the entry of Christ into Jerusalem, his 
persecutions, his feeding his disciples with 
the manna of the Last Supper, or his lifting 
up on the cross, like the brazen serpent. 


| These scenes, in which the figures and col- 


ors of Diirer, Da Vinci, and Wohlgemuti: 
continually passed be*ore us, held all spell- 
bound without weariness from eight in the 
morning to five in the afternoon, the hour's 
respite at noon being alone tedious. 

Much was certainly in the exquisite frame- 
work of nature in which these rich Oriental 
pictures were set. The mountains, fretted 
with snow, stood solemnly around us. The 
sun was rising when we began, and it seem- 
ed to be rising all the morning, purpling 
peak after peak, and falling slowly down to 
us along a stairway of summits until it found 
another dawn in the deep barbaric colors on 
our stage. The tinkling of sheep bells just 
optside of the inclosure blended with the vi- 
olins; the larks rising in the air, and other 
songsters sometimes nestling in the trees 
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3, mingled their glad notes with the 


about 





voice of the chorus. Buttertlies came out 
of the field to add reality to our flowers of 
Paradise. Nature without and within fold 
ed her gentle arms around every picture. 

In the night I sat late at my window pon- 
dering the import of what I had seen. <A 
flush of the gloaming still rested on the 
snow of the mountains—the after-glow of a 
day that could never return. On a far-away 
height shone a light that quickly grew to 
brilliancy. It is a St. John’s fire—the last 
surviving symbol of Loki (Leucht), goddess 
once of all earthly fires. Relegated long ago 

h passed to 
the half-clad prophet of the desert. That 
St. John’s fire, too, is the after-glow of a 


day forever past. What will the pilgrim 


to nether fires, her supernal tore 


who wanders here in the next century 
find at Oberammergau? Not, limagi 
spoken and uttered Passion Play. The words 
and acts will decrease which attempt to ut- 
ter the ineffable. The moving silence will 
nerease, and therewith those old cartoons 
of the mountain-side will increase in beauty. 
Nay, I am not sure that the tableaux may 
not be imitated elsewhere. There was a 


igine, the 








time when the arts dwelt in every temple; 
and the 





may be a period when they will 
return. They will return just in the pro- 
portion that bigotry and dissension disap 


wear, and when the soul learns to love the 


Chita’s € 


N the prefatory sketch to Hawthorne's “ Mosses 

from an Old Manse,” that picture full of sweet 
ness and repose of the quaint and slumberous 
old house and its surroundings, the aut) i 
speaking of the few companions who invaded the 
solitude: ‘* Or it might be that Ellery Channing 
came up the avenue to join me in a fish 


VY Savs, 











cursion on the river. Strange and happy times 
were those when we cast aside all irksome forms 
and strait-laced habitudes, and delivered our- 
selves up to the free air to live like the Indians, 
or any less conventional race, during one bright 
semicircle of the sun.” They turn their boat 
from the Concord into the shadowy, sheltered As- 
sabet. The little stream sleeps along its course, 
and dreams of the shy and clustering foli: 

‘* But both the original and the reflection had 
here an ideal charm; and had it been a thought 
more wild, I could have fancied that this river 
had strayed forth out of the rich scenery of my 
companion’s inner world; only the vegetation 
along its banks should then have had an Oriental 
character.” ‘They wind along the lovely solitude, 
startling the kingfisher and the ducks, and at 
last draw up their skiff upon the grassy shore, 
and in a natural bower they kindle the fire for 
their noonday feast. They laugh and talk a 
they heap the fire with dry wood and cook their 
dinner. ‘‘So amidst sunshine and shadow, rus- 
tling leaves and sighing waters, up gushed our 

Vou. XLITI.—No. 258.—59 


ry 
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zt 


heroism and the allegories which mark its 
ascent, and which art can express, rather 
than dogmas and discords hateful to every 


1 


t. No history, no truth, has disclosed all 


al 
that is folded in it until it has bloomed into 
beauty for eye and ear; for our senses with- 
in and those without correspond as harp- 
strings and harp; and each truth will sweep 
every chord, and make every part of that 
mysterious being that we are vibrate with 
its glory. Where art comes all falsity is 
separated, all coarseness is refined, and the 
ugliness flies away, like the old Ammergau 
devil, who was dropped because he could 
not be made picturesque without being 
made attractive. Here were hundreds of 
Protestant people admiring even the action 
of St. Veronica—whose handkerchief, offered 
to Jesus on his way to Calvary, returns to 
her with his portrait on it—who would leave 
any church where the same thing was pre 
sented in dogmatic form. Only that lasts 
which can charm. The more the Passions 
Spiel is acted, tl more, as I believe, will 


the details that wound sentiment disappear 
from it, even as they now begin to vanish 
from the memory of the writer hereof, leay 
ing the vision to be cher 


herished of sky and 
mountain and kindled hearts, all weaving a 


frame for the glowing pictures with which 
the lowly peasants devoutly rehearsed the 


ancient story of the Man of Sorrows 


aay Chair. 


talk like the bubble of a fountain. The evanes- 
‘nt spray was Ellery’s; and his, too, the lumps 
golden thot that lay glimmering in the 
fountain’s bed, and brightened both ou 

the reflection. Could he have drawn out that 
virgin gold, and stamped it with the mint-mark 
that alone Zz lk 

had the profit and he the fame. My mind was 
the richer merely by the knowledge that it was 
there.” , ; 

These words describe days nearly thirty years 
ago. It was the prime of the transcendental 
epoch, as it was called, in New England: the 
moral, intellectual, social, and political renais- 
sance of American life. Mr, Emerson was lec- 
turing at the Masonic Temple in Boston, speak 
ing at the Phi Beta Kappa and Divinity School 
anniversaries in Cambridge, with a significance 
and force of which the polished elegance of Mr. 
Everett’s oratory, then the most familiar and es- 
teemed, had been no herald whatever. The as- 
semblies at Dr. Channing’s of the young scholars 
and thinkers were ended when Hawthorne and 
his companion, who was the famous doctor's 
nephew, and bore his name, paddled their skiff 
up the Assabet. But the circle that gathered 
about Channing was the source of the new ac- 
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ives currency, the world might have 





tivity. How well appointed the leaders were 
was already apparent in the debate between Mr. 


Ripley and Professor Norton. Brook Farm, 
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in 
lusion 


horne, one 


innals are now so faithfully written 
Ws een planted in se 
id Charles, and Hawt 








ettlers, had left it, and married, and 
t old Mans 3 
to his cou try 
stand) with s 
bef the ul ari 
Disturl doct > der 
old guard of conservatism, were heard 
hand. Antinomianism in modern guise 
cted Here was a woman who was 


Hutchinson come again. There 





was a man who troubled t -day s peace as Ri ger 
Willi that of two centuries ago Chere, too, 
were p lent Quakers and Baptists in fresher 
forms to be d It with And while t everend 
dons ghast at the new seal which seemed 
to | broken over Boston, there were young 
m ind maidens who discerned in the move 
ment of the time the dawn of a millennium, and 
who fondly fan 1 that daily life was on the 
very \V - of turning out to be a perfect poem 

t, indeed, is a revelation sonia made 


ible 
lk 





: but it is inward and invisible. 
r persons, | anticipated a vis 

aven ascendi and 
erhaps, finer Miller- 


owever, 


a ile lie 





vere. | 
W >| 








10 concei it the millennium woul l be 
effected not by translation, but by m 
sis ; not by soaring to anothe1 S] 
sudden change of this. While the e impulse was 
tits | ht it was felt to be most de sirable that 
it should have an organ, A journal or period- 
ical of some kind was eagerly penne, and in 
July, 1840, appeared the first numbe wid iy 
Dial: a Magazine for Literature, Philosophy, 
and R 1 It was issued quarterly, and they 
ire fort » who have a copy of 8 book so 
inte ig d valuable both for it nd 
its sig e. Naturally it is a 
ind « KCeSSIVE fy a | ome cons 
the trailing garments of glory in which the 

But what a group of names it « mn- 


tril 
pages 
tics of 











rofound and hu mane it flu 
gn! Mr. Emerson and Marg 
» understood to be the active edit 
Parker and George Ripley were con 
rs. <A. Bronson Alcott uttered in 
his ‘f Orphie Sayings,” in which the skep- 
“1 that the transcend- 

nd one of th 


solemn 


l 
d of what ay 


iret 


TS. 
its 


the new era sneer 
bberish culminated 
det 


em was 


ision as nonsense, 








popular genesis is historical. It is writ- 
ten to sense, not to the soul. ‘Two principles, 
diy nd alien, intercharge the Godhead, and 
sway the world by turns. God is dual. Spirit 
is derivative Identity halts in diversity. Unity 
is actual merel ‘he poles of things are not 
integrated: crea clobed land orbed. Sut no 
nut was too hard for the cracking wit of the new 
birth, and apparent obscurity was gladly hailed 


as presumpt 


Othe 


tive wis 


contributors were Ww illiam Henry Chan- 














nu a cousin of Hi: uvthorne’s Ellery—one of the 
purest and noblest of men. He had an apostolic 
fervor of eloquence, the ardent devotion of a new 
Peter Hermit; a spirit which could not tol 
erate t injustice and sorrow of society, and 
protested with passionate tenderness ag inst so 
cial and theological wrongs. ‘* The evil time’s 
sole patriot,’’ savs Emerson, in the ode which he 





W ith him were his friend and 

James Freeman Clarke; and 
Dwight, who for so lor ta has been o1 
authority in the highest music ; 


inser ibed to him. 

Margaret Fuller's, 
John S 
chief 


ir 





topher P. Cranch, many of whose finest 
were first printed in the Dial; and H¢ ho- 
r¢ =, whose review of the Report upon the Nat 


1 His 


wi onde! 


tory of Massachusetts first revealed the 
l eve of that master of woods an for- 
ests; and Frederic Ilenry ake. still « 
the most accomplished of American iiahan: and 
divines. There were other writers whose names 
are less familiar, but whose contributions to the 
Dial, in poetry or prose, have a fresh grace l 
delicacy which give a unique charm to this phe 
nix of magazines. 
Hawthorne’s mention of Ellery ( 








an 


‘hanning has 


naturally brought the Dial and its illustrious 
company to mind, because in the second num 


ber, poral for October, 1840, two years before the 
i Hawthorne writes, Mr. Emei 
le upon ** New *in whi h 





an artic he 


Poetry, 


speaks with unstinted praise of some verses which 
he had lately seen in manuscript; several of 
which he quotes in proud eee that ‘* the musi 


but has found a voice 
es.” They 


“ad nor dumb, 
Id cisatlantic stat 


is neither de 
in these ce 
| 


were the 


work Hawthorne’s companion, W agp am El 
lery Channing, nephew of the great Dr. Chan 
ning. Emerson and Hawthorne are oftenthought 
to stand together at the head of our American 





and 
sors for 
Hawthorne 
merely by 


literature ; 


they are illustrious 
any author. bef 
had written that his mind was riche 
the knowledge of his friend Chan 
nius, Emerson had said: ‘* Here is yx 

' ich asks no aid of magnitude or num- 
ber, of blood or crime, but finds theatre ¢« | 
in the first field or brook-side, breadth and de} 
enough in the flow of its own thought. 
self-repose which, to mind, 

the Pyramids. I ere is self-respect 
man to date from his heart more proudly than 
from Rome. lere is love which sees through 
surface, and adores the gentle nature and not the 
costume. Here is religion which is not of the 
Church of England nor of the Church of Boston. 
Here is the good, wise heart which sees that thi 
end of culture is strength and cheerfulness. In 
an age, too, which tends with so strong an incli 

nation to the philosophical muse, here is poetry 
more intellectual than any American verses we 

distinguished from all competi 


have yet 
merits—the fineness of perception, 


certainly 
Two 


spo! Ol 


years 





ning’s ge 
| 


etry W 





our is stabler than 


which leads a 





seen, 
tic by two 
and the poet’ t's trust in his own genius to that d 
gree that there is an absence of all conventional 
imagery, and a bold use of that which the mo 
ment’s mood had made sacred to him, quite 
careless that it might be sacred to no other, and 





might even be slightly ludicrous to the first 
reader.” 
These words introduced a new poet to the 


readers of the Dial, and there was a strong de- 
sire to see his verses in a volume. The extracts 
which Mr. Emerson made from the manuscript 
seemed to many most thoughtful readers to jus 
tify his praise ; and in 1843 appeared a thin vol- 
ume, in the familiar Boston style of that day 
William Ellery Channing.” By 
some of the most cultivated and critical readers, 
and by persons of mark and genius, the author 
was believed to be the chief if not the sole poet 


**Poems by 
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1 our lit t of | cu v, the w l t 
f the g in nd he the far 
try » and i = tl t. the fi ! 
heeded by the reading pub ilmost the onl ‘I don't « wl 
notice taken of it was a few gibes from Poe, | great critic, speak ‘bu 
ni igi 1 Chere is an undeniable cat 
of Channing's verse, which it 
ty; and poets are not 
( V are I t obscure. Without 
] il m, Wit t the love of the art 
rence of the intellectual 1 al. | he is not a poet 
In the mean time, within cause | ho runs can not read 
many names, then unk tance, it can not be denied that 


familiarity and into fame ? 




















lha r in form, and difficult 
y foolish to suppose that he is 
h following. He seems to b 
s thought that, like a mount 
1 to ] the edelweiss, he will 
s or | s. Poe laughed, and 
thers laugh, at him; but if Por 
Si id, is it not because of the v 
have been written —( sin y which pervades t] 
**Owen Meredith, r like the res odor of 
( Smith—poor fell ‘ I ove? 

» swiftly contemned—Jean w, Adelaid It is refreshing, also, in these echoing days, t 
Proctor, Christina Rossetti ; home, since | hear a strain y h is entirely without ecl 
those days, Emerson himself ha n acknowl- | Every new bard is apt to suggest some famili 

lged as a poet; Lowell has taken his place. str Even the dialect poetry has, as M1 

‘ 


umong the majores ; and Bryant and Long ; 4 
and Whittier still sit upon undisputed thrones. genesis. Certainly we need not require that 
There are younger names—Bret Harte, dda ; i 
and Taylor; and Boker and Hay and Stedman ; 
and the newest of all, Joaquin Miller; and tl 
. poet,” as Mr. W. D. O'Connor, | 


, calls him, Walt Whitman 


be no sign of culture in a new candi- 
* poetic honors, and that he shall be to 


independent of the influences of his time 








good gray 
most loyal ad 





f 





an not be if he would. ‘The subtile spirit 





is his invisible master, and w 


own he will sh 








Ilow many who know all » names know any consent or care of hi 
ag 





that of the poet who was 1 by the time in which and the influences around 
best of his contemporaries ? early vol- | him, as the cl s the family likeness. Yet 
ume of which we have spok inning has | the |! ity rm of the indiy non 





published ‘* Poems, Second Series,” ** The Wood- | the less fresh and original because we recogn 
a : ; ‘ 


tions in Rome” (a prose vol-| the general resemblance. lit 








Nea ) a} k verse | absolute novelty—it is inde 
f fifty pages, in 1858). V also one of the | Channi 
contributors to the Diad, or i world in 


n 
n 





fletters in prose between shy, solitary re a re 
el nd during most of t lhorean, who, indeed, was « I] 
ception of a short visit in Europe, the author | the world, in the sense of an observer at 


ie world of towns and social con- 


has lived at Concord, in Massachusetts. 
| rbly 


n 
Pint +1 r at > 
But his | of nature. 
} 1 


I 
ooks have failed to catch the public ear, al- | ventions he lit 
] l 


the, 
th 





tu h and the heay- 
ens, bird, beast, and fish, the lily and the aster, 
one time he | he knew by heart. And this is a knowled 
ior in America, is | that Channing shares. 

of those who hailed But thus far, like the preacher in the pulpit 
10 ever be- | we have it all our own way, and the poet must 
a poet have lost| be taken upon our word. Alas! he was not 
t And now, ** many years, Mr. | taken upon that of Emerson and Margaret 
Channing is about to publish another poem. | F ind Hawthorne. But he shall now speak 
Favor can not be bribed for it, nor success | for himself to a new generation of readers. Here 
ought. But, at least, if the fact is known, | is tl 


ugh y have touched many a private he 
Vhat his friend Hawthorne playfully said of hi 


self, aft 











er he became famous, 





none Ww 











YS 
ie ** Lover’s Song,” full of exquisite me] 
here may bea willingness to consider the cl: ims | it seems to us, and of the de pest, purest te 
of an author so modest, and who is wholly free “Bee in the deep flower bells 
from the poetic fashion of the day. The man Brook in the cavern dir 
nered intensity, the excess, the voluptuous, sen Fawn in the woodland d 
suous vein which have yes: ee ee a 
not to be found in this cool, remote, pensive, i age mn Sy Cp Somat ces 
careless, sometimes sadly cynical strain. n thy heart my feelings 1 

In quoting a few illustrations from the first There they lie. 
volume we shall remember Hawthorne’s wish: “Sing, love, sing, for thy song 
**Could he have drawn out that virgin gold, and viet ie Sen Se Sie aes 

| 


, e . : ' Ti ndest my woes along 
stamped it with the mint-mark tl ne gives Like a wind. 


dy, 








-come so familiar, are 





1 the weli of thy dark cold ey 
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/ 





hanning in **‘ Near Home:” 





, worst virtues that the cozening world 

















odorous with sweet 


lcome di wwhs, nor shrinking nights him m 





llowing stanzas s the s same 


» love poetry of the day : 











would seem to have inspired ine Sain to Una: 





“In thy form I see the day 
Burning, of a kingdom higher; 
In thy silver net-work play 
Thoughts that to the gods aspire; 
In thy cheek I see the flame 
Of the studious taper burn; 
And thy Grecian eye might tame 
Nature’s ashed in antique urn. 


“Yet with this lofty element 
Flows a pure stream of gentle kindness, 
And thou to life thy strength hast lent, 
And borne profoundest tenderness 
In thy Promethean fearless arm, 
With mercy’s love that would all a 





“So trembling meek, so proudly strong 
Thou dost to higher worlds be ‘long 
Than where I sing this empty song: 
Yet I, a thing of mortal kind, 

Can kneel before thy pathless mind, 

And see in thee what my mates say 

Sank o’er Judea’s hills one crimson day. 
Yet flames on high the keen Greek fire, 
And later ages rarefies, 

And even on my tuneless lyre 

A faint, wan beam of radiance dies. 








“And might I say what I have thought 
Of thee, and those I love to-day, 
Then had the world an echo caught 
Of that intense, impassioned lay 
Which sung in those thy being sings, 
And from the deepest ages rings.’ 





**The evanescent spray 
| Hawthorne; ‘‘and his, too, the 1 lamps S of gol ide n 
thought that lay glimmering in the fountain’s 
bed, and brightened both our faces by the reflec 
tion. Do not the few stanzas that we have 
quoted seem at least to justify his words? ‘‘ These 
are proper manuscript inspirations,” says Emer- 
son; ‘honest, great, but crude.” Yet of the 
contemplative strain which is so characteristic, 
and which naturally charmed Emerson, we have 
given scarcely an illustration. Let the season- 
able lines that follow show the sweet mood of 
intellectual tranquillity that reveals a genius mod- 
ulated, harp like, to the subtlest influences of 
nature. They are lines »s ‘* written in the evening 
of a November day :’ 











‘Thee, mild autumnal day, 
I felt, not for myself; the winds may steal 
From any point, and seem to me alike 
Reviving, soothing powers. 





“Like thee the contrast is 
Of a new mood in a decaying man, 
Whose idle mind is suddenly revived 
With many pleasant thoughts. 


Ot earth was gratified: 
Fresh grass, a stranger in this frosty clime, 
Pee med from the crumbling mould, as welcome as 
An unexpected friend. 


-¥ How glowed the evening-star, 
As it delights to glow in summer’s midst, 
When out of ruddy boughs the twilight birds 
Sing flowing harmony. 


* Peace was the will to-day: 
Love in bewildering growth our joyous minds 
Swelled to their widest bounds; the worldly left 
All hearts to sympathize. 
“T felt for thee—for thee, 
Whose inward, outward life completely moves, 
Surrendered to the beauty of the soul 
Of this creative day.’ 


Amidst the verse which is popular at the mo 
ment this is a strain like that of Wordsworth to 
the devotees of Byron. Yet our age and ou 
taste need not be less catholic than any other 
and we shall be glad if these words shall lead any 
lover of poetry to turn to the new poem of Mr. 


} 


Channing, and then to his earlier volumes, and 











NARS N eae Rivet, 
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ct whether in counting up the treasures 


omitted 


o refit 


of our literature he had not 


somethit 





ll be long known a 
cemnnnt to travelers. 
1ave been so constant and so terribl 
arently so needless, = it those who must tr: 
( ‘ h ave undoubte dly felt mor 
cessant peril of the sate 
oilers upon 
seemed as if 
ind nobody was wise e 
destruction 


summer of 1871 wi 


of disasters 


Tur 








e than ever 
The 
steamboats was so continu 
all the old b jilers had given out, 
ough to know it. 
of te We 





us that 





melancholy ield ferry 
boat at her wharf in New York was echoed, 
it were, by that of the Ocean Wave at Mobile 
and the day after en » wanton slaughter upon the 


stern Railroad, r Boston, came the account 
f the Erie catastrop she j in Pennsylvania 
But simultaneously with the tragedy of the 
facts came the cx medy of their interpretation in 
quarters. Certair, well-meaning but very 
thoughtless clergymen improved the events into 
special judgments and warnings. 3ut in the 
present state of knowledge and general intelli- 
treatment of railway 
lisasters strikes sensible minds as the Indian ter- 
o Columbus. An in 
ent Christian elereyman saying to his con 


some 


rence such or steamboat 
ror of an eclipse seemed t 
tellig 
gregation that the explosion of the Westfield, for 
instance, was a judgment upon Sunday pleasure- 
parties is as unpleasant an object of contempla- 
tion as Cicero complimenting his friend Atticus 
upon the success of his gladiators. Was Cicero, 
the most modern of the ancients, so lost to what 
seem to us the common instincts of humanity 
that he did not perceive the enormity of keeping 
a band of gladiators? Are these good people of 
to-day not aware of the discredit they bring upon 
religion by declaring the explosion of a rotten 
boiler to be a sign of the Divine wrath ? 

The sy Chair knew one worthy man who, 
on the Sunday after the explosion of the West- 
field, was driving : his wee mtochurch. The 
horse stumbled and fell, the wagon was thrown 
into a ditch, and the good man’s leg was broken. 
As he sat in his chair some days afterward he 
spoke of the Westfield, and said, without bitter- 
but with real and compassion, 
‘* What can people expect who go pleasuring on 
Sunday ?” How if kind angel had whis 
pered to him, ‘‘ Friend, does not the command 
inent forbid all work upon the Sabbath-day, 
to the labor of And did you 
n . compel your last Sunday ? 

old, It is you wh 
br ee the commandment, and your broken leg 
is the penalty.” 
3esides, if the explosion of the worn boiler of 

Westfield on Sunday, and the consequent 
destruction of life, is a sign of the Divine 
pleasure and a judgment upon sin, 
explosion of the boiler of the 
upon a week-day, and the consequent destruction 
of life? It was on Saturday evening that Dr. 
Gannett, a Unitarian, and Dr. Mason, a Bap- 
tist, two clergymen universally respected for the 
purity of their lives and the benignity of their 
teachings, were instantly killed upon the Eastern 
Railroad. Was it a judgment for traveling upon 
Saturday night? But why was it not equally a 
judgment for traveling at all? Why was it not 
a judgment upon Dr. Gannett for being a Unita- 


ness, 


sorrow 


some 





even 
oxen and asses? 
beast 


art the man! 


to work 


thou o have 


the 
lis- 
what is the 
Starhucl 


worn 
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Dr. Mason for 


idgme 





being a Baptist ? 
Why not a j nt upon the community for 
tolerating a railroad? Why nota sign of Divine 
wrath with those passengers who had eaten too 
much dinner, or with those who were going too 
greedily to si If an event which is very 
: explicable, however terrible ‘ 
saddening, is to be regarded 
ry event may 


or upon 


rian, u 





ipper ? 
ry and 
as a judgment, then 
be so regarded, and, therefore, 
of all events is wholly lost. 

And if it be a judgment, who shall interpret 
it? Noman is bound to accept his 
view of it. Here, for instance, upon the West- 
Jield was some poor young couple obliged to 
work hard early and late through the week, and 
whose little child, puny, sick, withering in the 
close l by the doctor, 
to taste the fresh air 


simple and 





le significance 


neighbor's 





air of the city, w as ordere 
as the only chance for life, 
from the It is a small —— but one 
that the wy young parents feel; yet what they 
‘an do shall be done to save their darling. So 
they carry him to the steamboat upon the only 
holiday they have —holy day, ind ed, which they 
devote to saving their child—and as they sit 
upon the deck waiting to go, and the little eyes 
open with fresher life as the blood feels the breath 
of the sweeter air—instantly God touched them 
all, and they slept Then one man, a devout 
Christian, says that it is a judgment for seeking 
enjoyment upon the Sabbath. But his neighbor, 
also a Christian, says that a God of love, who 
died for the sins of his children, would not angri- 
ly destroy those children for loving theirs. And 
another if it be the glory of Christianity 
lishes the terror of death, why do you 


sea, 


asks, 
that it ab< 
call death a 


judgment, as if it were a dreadful 

doom ? 
Last Tuesday, slyly said a newspaper long 
ago, a clergyman of Ipswich was standing upon 
the frame of Deacon Jones’s house, which was 





1, and 


an 


just ra 
killed. 


unfortunately 
impr 
frame 
It was a wise sarcasm; 
there any end to this cheap 
Yesterday morning a little 
— upon a piece of orange peel and broke 
this my What a Providential admonition to 
little girls not to go to school in the morning! 
Last Ybadiah Screw’s gray mare ran 
ag scythe left in the ] and cut her- 

self so severe ly that she die d. The day before 
Obadiah Screw eat baked blue-fish for dinner. 
Let those who are fond of baked blue-fish reflect 
in time upon this warning. This is no more 
surd than to find in an eclipse a sign of the Di- 
vine displeasure, or in the explosion of the West- 
Jield and Oce Wave the punishment of sin- 
ners. We all sinners, and whatever ill be- 
falls us may, therefore, be as truly accounted a 
punishment. A burned finger, a sprained ankle, 
an indigestion, are, in this sense, judgment 

And there is one other point upon which the 
good people who so nimbly pronounce a calam- 
ity to be a punishment and a warning seem to 
have reflected little. Why should the sin of the 
poor young parents who took their child upon 
the Westfield in the pious hope of saving its life 
be, as you say, punished in so sudden and star- 
tling a manner, while the sin of robbers and ras- 
cals who break the hearts of widows and grind 
the poor ralize a community is not 


falling, he was 
warning against 
unfinished houses 
for 
interpretation ? 
girl going to school 


It 
standing upon the 
Tuesdays. 


1s essive 
Ss of 


on is 


her 








week ( 


1inst a re, 


yastu 





m 


are 








ce 


lem 














s s that Pi 











shed a 1 t r eves, but is rewarded with 
I < fort, luxury, and often 
1 pa ss life? 1 
l ( { 
1 | 1 adr 1 to 
t celestial ] er i f 
t U1 the two ven¢ te 
lu 1 tl Eastern 
l | sW | e | \ 
West yu vy that t 
s & s tt m uj 1s 
. B s I is ( tlan. as re 
1e, t em who can not 1 | 
steries of « ts, but who vet feel that 
y and iderly or 1, God th | | 
1 sl np? 
ue ease and ur ulity w h every 
is now simultaneously published upon 












hemispheres are lik ‘ly to ¢ luecate us in im 

» misinformation of current affairs. Some- 

or in is positively asserted to-day, 

l d or questioned to-morrow. It will 
y then be dropped by the telegraph, and 

man is 1 “ry careful to verify the asser- 

1 or the d his inclination or his theory 
settle tl for h Thus on the 5th 





it is te raphed from Ver 
YS appointed the 


ia; on the 6th 





Duke d’Aumale gove 
f September the telegraph with utter impar- 
ity announces that the report that the Duke 

i governor of Alge- 





( nly arumor. Yet 

3 And it was an 
Ww: the pro 

t t a fact, 
Chere is undoubtedly a growing reserve in re- 
the statements of newspapers, and the hon 

nd value of the press require that they should 
arefully considered. Unquestionably all re 
ts of ‘‘interviews” are seriously distrusted, so 


t if a writer or an orator should make state- 


les of 





ments and arguments, founded upon th 


rviewing”’ rey s, he would fall into great 


scredit. ‘This is so much a matter of course 





that even when grave accusations against the 


Ith officer of New York were detailed at 
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length in the Tribune, the Governos 
said, in a letter toa shipping house whic 


nor 
ric io) 





ion to the subject, that he 





ainst an officer upon the ground of 
charges preferred anonymously by a ney sp 


uper. 
Now, undoubte 


ly the unwillingness of the Go 


ernor is shared by thousands of readers of news 
papers, who are very loath to proceed against a 


] } 
public man merely because the newspapers ac- 


cuse him, even in detail, and at the apparent 
risk of a suit for libel. Is not the reluctance due 


to the fact that the reader has so often heard tl 
newspapers cry wolf when no wolf was near ? 


Newspapers are constantly insinuating tl 


foreign correspondence of their neighbors is writ 
ten in the office, and one of the standard jokes of 
the press is the domestic factory of foreign in- 
telligence. We have not, indeed, reached the 
condition which Frederic Harrison declares to 1 

that of the Parisian journals. ‘* With many of 
the best known Paris newspapers,” he says, Os 


staff of so-called reporters are simply romancists, 


who, sitting at their desks, evolve these st 


tate 


ments from tl elr own inner COnSC1OUSNeSS., 








large portion of the Boulevard journalisr 
voted to simple forgeries.” This is an e: 
happily unknown to us. But there is n 
t 


hat the character and the influence of our ow1 





press are seriously impaired by a certain extrava- 
gance of statement. It is astonishing how dif 
ferently the same fact looks according as you see 
it in one journal or in another. Mr. Harrison 
insists, in a very earnest and powerful article, 
that the judgment of the world has gone against 
the Commune, and that they are believed to | 
worse than the old terrorists, solely because of 
the cruel and limitless lying of the newspapers. 
‘*No one who has not examined into it for 
himself can conceive.. 











...the degree to 
misstatement can be carried by crowds of in 
furiated writers and speakers repeating with 
riations what can be ultimately proved to be a 
deliberate invention.” 





The power of the press is so enormous that it 
is always in order to suggest that its responsibili 
ty is proportional, It will, of course, refle 
passions and prejudices of the hour; but 
all, the true greatness of a newspape 
man, is to tell the truth. 








Chitur’s Literary ecard. 


- Mr. Ransom H. Gitvett’s account of The 
Fede Gro ernment, its Officers a l their Du- 
Woolworth, Ainsworth, and Co. publish a 

very opportune and useful sketch of the actual ad 
ministration of that portion of our public affairs 
which is confided by the American constitution 
system to our national government. The au- 
was, early in life, called into the public 





service at Washington, and has served at various 
ds as member of Congress, Register, and 
Solicitor of the Treasury, and Solicitor for the 
United States in the Court of Claims. In the 
esent work he gives not only an account or 
tline of constitutional law, as it appears upon 
» surface of the Constitution and leading adju- 
itions, but describes the actual and practical 
king of the public offices, and the adminis- 





tration of affairs in them as they are 
at the present day. He does not go deeply into 





vexed questions or minutiz of bureau practice ; 
but his chapters are concise, clear, and generally 
correct and reliable. This is doubtless the best 
popular account of the actual operation of the 
government now before the public. 

The history of a nation is largely written in 
the careers of its famous men; and in the Works 
of Charles Sumner, now in course of publication 
by Lee and Shepard, in handsome and solid 
volumes, we have a most interesting chapter of 
our annals. ‘Together with Mr. Charles Francis 
Adams, Mr. J. G. Palfrey, the historian of New 
England, Dr. Howe, Horace Mann, R. H. Dana, 
Jun., Stephen C. Phillips, and many other men 
well known and honored in his native State, Mr. 








reer 
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Sumner had been early conspicuous among the 
Conscience Whigs, who, un g¢ with the Free-soil 


Democrats, formed the Re} ty. Hehad 





made political speeches, and had even been nomi- 


ated as representative in Congress, but he had 
ld no office until he took his seat as successor of 


\Ir. Webster in the Senate of the Unite 





mates, 


the lst of December, 1851, the day upon which 
appeared in the Senate tor the last time 
the twenty years that 
most critical of our history—Mr. Sumner has 
been identified with the principles and policy 


it have finally prevailed. In the great debates 


Mr. Clay 





have elapsed—the 


of the time he has been always a leader, and his 





{ upon the conscience of the country has never 
een relaxed. Indeed, his personal example alone 
has been invaluable, for it has shown that the 


racter and the most uncompro 


most spotiess ch 
mising adherence to the strongest moral convic 
tions are not inconsonant with the highest polit- 

Lhonors. But we can not write the biography 
of Mr. Sumner here. It will be found, however, 


in these volumes, in which the speeches are chron 








1¢ 





ologically arranged, accompanied by brief state 
ments of fact which enable the reader to under- 
stand the precise circumstances of their delivery 

a method which may be commended to all edit 
ors of speeches. Mr. Sumner’s intellectual habit 
makes every one of his speeches an exhaustive 
I t, while the vast accumu- 


treatise upon the su t 
, St in ipiSeialind h ; } 
lation of facts never obscures the moral duty 
which every speech enforces. It is plainly an 
element of his political creed that the moral law 
is as binding in government and the relations of 

+. } ] 


society as it is ipon the conduct of individuals. 


| 





action, 
e holds, 


with Cicero, that the right is always the expe- 


Conscience is his touch-stone of politic 


by which every thing must be tested. H 


dient. Upon certain vital questions in our poli 

s, such as that of slavery in all its aspects, as 
in Kansas, and the Fugitive Slave law, the com 
prehensiveness of the speeches gives them great 
historical value, while the orator’s general schol- 
arship decorates them with the spoils of every lit 
erature. Mr. Sumner is often criticised as im- 
practicable and theoretical, but that is usually the 
objection not of those who are not theorists, but 





of those whose theories differ. Measured by a 
very popular standard, Webster and Clay would 
be called practical statesmen. But if statesman 
ship implies the perception of the relation of na- 
tional prosperity to the moral law, and an in- 
stinctive knowledge of the deeper forces that 
control a country, and a wise application of the 
lessons of history to our own affairs, neither 
Webster nor Clay can be called a great states- 
man. Webster, indeed, spoke as a statesman at 
Plymouth and at Niblo’s Garden; but the crucial 
test is trust in your own convictions and percep- 
tions when others falter and fail: and in that 
test Webster was melted. 








“Only a sweet and virtuous soul 
Like seasoned timber, never 1S 
And though the whole world turn to coal, 
Then chiefly lives.” 






The revenge of mediocrity and infidelity upon 
genius and the reliance upon celestial laws is 
to deride them as visionary. But if your lo- 
comotive meets the most matter-of-fact cow, 
‘so much the worse for the coo.” Chat- 
ham and Canning were theoretical statesmen 
until the one recovered the Icst military pres- 


tige of Great Britain, and the other restored 
the New World. Sir 
intry gentlemen's ic 
ie proved his 

ing the Corn Law repeal, 
and then they dropped him as a visionary. With 
us in this country, indeed, it has become almost 


the balance of power 





Robert Peel was the e 





of a prime minister 





statesmanship by favor 


a disadvantage to a public man to be truly a 
gentleman and a scholar. Cultivation and learn 
ing and a real belief that God is as strong as the 
devil are becoming disqualifications for public 
life. But a man is not less sagacious because 
his mind is informed and his sas tructed 
y experience; and what is literature but the 
record of the wisdom and the experience of the 
world? The circumstances of American life oft- 
en condemn us to superficial knowledge ; but are 





acity ins 





tails really out of fashion because our own are 
ut off? We are fond of extolling ‘* self-made 
men.” But was not the wit of the remark its 
truth, that self-made men are very apt to worship 
their maker? ‘The very qualities of Mr. Sumner 


which exasperate his enemies and try his friends 
are those which have enabled him to play his 
nemorable part in our recent history. We can 
very easily fancy him to be another man, with 
another career, but only the Charles Sumner that 
we know could have done Charles Sumner’s work, 
It is true that no individual is of any essential 
importance. Without James Otis, or Samuel 
Adams, or Patrick Henry, there would doubtless 
have been an American Revolution. But we 
can not imagine the Revolution that we know 
without them. And so, disparaging no other of 
his fellow-workmen, is it not true of Sumn 


the end of twenty years of his public life, Si 





umentum queers, circumspice } 
RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 

THE recent events in Italy and the recent and 
prospective changes in the Roman Catholic 
Church have given rise to a new edition of Dr. 
Jounxn Dow .tsa’s History of Romanism (Ed- 
ward Walker). The new edition consists sim- 
ply of the addition of a second supplement of 
150 pages, bringing the history down from 1852, 
the close of the supplement added in the pre- 
vious edition, to the end of the Cécumenical 
Council, the downfall of the temporal power of 
the pope, and the liberation of Italy. It em- 
braces an account of the papal movements in 
England, of the life and labors of Gavazzi, of 
the proclamation of the dogma of the Immacu- 
late Conception, of the abduction of Edgar Mor- 
tara, of the gradual reforms and final emancipa- 
tion and unification of Italy, and of the conven- 
ing of the Cecumenical Council and the result 
of its action. ‘There are certain marks of haste 
in this supplement, and a lack of unity in the 
author’s treatment of these various themes, which 
seriously detract from its value. Instead, for ex- 
ample, of giving us an interior history of the se- 
cret sessions of the council and of the germs of 
internal dissension there sown, and now develop- 
ing in Prussia, Austria, Bavaria, and even France, 
he passes the whole by with the remark that the 
difficulty of getting at the truth is so considera- 
ble that the result will not pay for the research. 
And yet he need not have looked beyond the 
pages of this Magazine to get a tolerably full 
account of the internal dissensions of that coun- 
cil, and might easily have verified its statements 
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: ounts easily accessible. | criminately, controversial, in that it treats all 
What we t well-developed history of the | Romanists as Jesuits, and so tends to increas: 
CER 1 f the papacy—the growth | Jesuit control in the Romish Church, yet it is 
, 1s and the de Ly of its power—| fair, not bitter or vindictive or partisan, is in 
: t quarter of a centur What we , IN argument cogent; and by its 
' c nient compendium of the | « ' facts, and especially by its unveil 
E, = f » time. and the igns of the Jesuit faction in the 
tion in a Col t form of isolated but y quotations from their own organs, can 
o f s indica the reactionary ar d in- l to be exe eedingly useful to those over 





and those constitutionally somnolent 
nd of tain official documents which demon- | individuals who do not know that ‘eternal y gi- 
he hierarchy, | lance is the price of liberty.” 
est men If the theological pr 

us books on theol 







fessors continue to give 





us as bright and sparkling as 
enough), of | Rev. L. T. Townsenn’s work on homiletics and 
conflict im- | pastoral theology, Sword and Garment (Lee and 
en Protest- | Shepard), ** dry as theology” will ere long cease 


f those who | to have any significance as a proverb. We like 








sso ‘Townsend's much bette1 
work by the 
t lacks the humor 

lum ;” but 






sether to subvert the liberties of a, 





throw its educational institutions, t 
ligious liberty, and remit it to the religi 


ial condition which characterized Spain i 








the text 
Catholic journals pas- | tr nigmatical title: 





nth centuries. He quotes 











+ } ] ) *¢¢ Te that hat vord. let} ntand 
buy one.’ Wha irful and d l > » these, 
when garments must be sold for swords! What in- 
tense, warlike, and almost bloody language! What 
skill and devotion are now dd! Vh attl 





Such are the times, he declar 





e on whi 





en. No man is fit to be a minister who 
sword, who can not defend, who can 





not compel attention to his gospel, who can not 
ision of infid y and the 
worldliness. There is an end to 


- +} . +] ry’ . ; . rey 
the clo 1. rhere is n ww reverence 





ke the der 











ily for the man and for the truth, and even for 
the truth only as he has power to commend it. 


The man can no longer depend on his offi 





office must depend on the man. He must, then, 
horoughly equipped. He must 
; t have fresh modern knowledge, must be abre 

‘xists unuttered in the minds of | should be ahead of the times. Scant learnit 
di 


m dead books concerning dead 


be equinpped—t 





usands of unlettered communi- 





to see the public-school system | b ms, will not suffice. On this recog 

ail t of the age Professor Towns 

retention of the Bible init. That aconflict with | end bases an earnest plea for complete equip- 

the Jesuit faction is impending is very lil i i nts for the modern mit 
fou out by assuming that the | ist 





retained, and who have no real objection to the | n 








vy; but) ments, m 





it is not b fouch —a plea with the ministry to be mo 
whole Romish communion is pledged to Jesuit earnest to s equipment; second, with 
cipl i subject to Jesuit control. | the laymen t ore generous in furnishing the 





fi 
it. We could have wished 
he four elements of ministerial power 
h he treats he had added a fifth, more 
i than them all, and perhaps most dif. 
of those | ficult to acquire, at least most seldom acquired 
the discussion of the qr in large measure—spiritual lift re qui 
the Bibl illing to accept the book as it is as a valuable 
1 


ble in our common scho 
*y will satisfy | work for both minister and laymen, and 


1, recognize the difference | means 
and the people in his open- | that t« 


*s not keep it before either | of whi 
: ; 





mporta 
i 





st part of his volume con 


but we are « 


nite 
ute 








lly imagine that th 








1 the Romish Charch by taking | all valuable as an indication of a ion by 
will do well to read and ponder | the ministry itself of the kind of arms which the 
themselves on this subject; for) present phase of the battle renders it indispens 
book Dr. Smith wi ly gives the | able they should possess, 


views of his opponents in their language, not his There is no writer in England or America who 
own. He makes pretty clear, too, the fact that | is so successful in bringing religious truth home 
1e real question is not between retaining the | to children as Dr. RicHarp Newron. His last 
i i between schools and no | volume of sermons, Nature’s Wonders (R¢ 

r give up| Carter and Brothers), is in no sense inferi: 
ntain it in any that have preceded it. We heard him preach 
le, though | one of these sermons to a church crowded with 
indis- | children. I 


here were none of the cheap devices 











































a certain class of Sunday-school orators 
are accustomed to resort to secure the attention 
f their youthful auditors, but we never saw a 
similar audience more spell-bound. And from 
experience with a little congreg n of young 


" 
Ik 


on to hear one of Dr. Newton's sermons read 





ks, who gather about us aay atter- 


aloud, we can testify tha do not wholly lose 


f the speaker. The 





their charm in losing the 1 presence an 


object of 
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magnetism 0 this of 
book is to show **the wisdom and goodness of 1 ren 
God as they appear in the works of nature ;” and | brought to the home of her uncle 
ve venture the assertion that there are few adults | Scotch Presbyterian minister She i 
ho can read them aloud to their children with- | of his y r brother, a wanderer ft 
ting a good deal of fresh information con- | and neither he nor her Roman Catt! 
cerning nature viewed as the work of a benefi- has given her any religious trainin 
nt Creator, as well as a large measure of spir- where the widows 
1 benefit from the direct religious les ns in- bsorbed in his w i 
( hief ay the manse, 
or ** Cor as sl was 
NOVELS ht her h s of 
Tue writings of GeorGre SAnp are « t of any rel S purpose, 
ly fascinating. No one can deny tl ri s and habits, and in 
powerful, and scarcely any one will den its atmosphere. But her 
ey are pernicious. Pretending to teach virtue ture soon won their hearts, 
hey cult Cesarine Dietrich (James |and she strove to conform to th religiot 
R. Osg is, perhaps, among the less | ideas The eldest son | me her champion 
bjection e@ more interé r of her | and tl her | ind she finally married him, 
books story of a French girl's love | though not till she had her heart to a 
d love ywer consists in the dev lop- | young nobleman w altl retly and 
ment of her strong but utterly unprincipled char- | unhappily married, had almost persuaded Co 
acter, She seeks to win the love a man who | quette to fly from the country with him. ¢ he 
t first despises, then loves her. he marries is saved | 1 fearful stor in which Lord 
poor girl, who loves him and 1 1 his mis- | Earlshope, her | was drowned. She lived 
tress; while Cesarine finally marries a man who | but a short t ft ] marriage to her cous 
has loved her in spite of her capricious and con nd the story closes gloomily. ‘The gradual 
temptuous treatment of him are w | breaking down « lices is well t 
characters in the book, but their lives are so out in the early y book, and the chat 
terwoven that quite an intricate plot is construct ters are well drawn. 
ed with but scanty material. ‘There is not an New England L l ¥. FP. I 
ittractive man or woman in the book. ‘The love | Forp (James R. Os | ill be chiefly 
vhich is their prominent characteristic is a sen- | interesting to those who iations with 
sual passion which degrades and vitiates, and | the p ch Mrs is especially 
10t a holy emotion which ennobles and exalts na » sketche it ’ zine 
mg contrast to this book is My J ine |W has | fame the 
m and Co.). The story is a sad one; | six short papers here selected for 
but the triumph over bitter griefs and cruel | nent publication have al y been 
wrongs which Geraldine Trevelyan achieved in a} worthy of such a preservation. It 
asure repays us for the sympathy which is ex- | nate they should need the apology} 
cited by her story. Married when very young to | author makes for them. Evidence 
a rich roué more tha age, she suffered | preparation is pardonable when tl 
what a delicate and sensitive nature must suffer | viously expected only to be taken w 
when bound to such a man. ‘Truly loving and | writer’s hand; but such marks shouk 
beloved by an artist, she had besought her par- | when the thoughts rved betweet 
ents to release her from her engagement to Col Mrs. Mary CLEMMER 
onel Trevelyan a week befo e marriage took | Kirene; or, a Wi 
place; but, fearful of the ridicule of society, and | and Son) a very ‘‘ clever” 
imbitious for their daughter, they had refused. | vantage of being t! like in 
At first homesick, then wounded and sick at depicted, 
heart, and finally desperately shocked, is al ters are 
driven from her home. But | ar 4 
friend, proving himself a true friend indeed, sti- { 
fling his own heart yearnings, co ‘Is her wise 
ly to accept her position, and seek m God for yl 
the grace she needs to ¢ ble her to endure her 
griefs. She more than endures; she conquers. mere ; 
She proves a faithful wife to a most unfaithful | large plaid, a yellow waistcoa 
husband. L’Estrange, the artist, marries one green glass studs in his sl] 
who loves him devotedly, and, wrapped up in his | and a tall black shiny hat 
ut, and calmly happy with his wife and children, | head,” and possessing ‘‘ the 
he never again sees the woman whom he so ar- the road;” Paul Mallane M 


de 


ntly loved till, long years after, he afte 





r all, we pity 1 
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( I ra ] ie his mother 
the l i 
t ‘ r of Ejirene S 
| vanquish t 1 
l, at last—quite true a typ 
( s of Am in aris icy as 
M a shrewd lL not « scrupulous 
i x De P ( if rthy 
( il lov p ips the I 
| l i the thi e@ most Lk 
of a novel, and yet with strongly marked 
er t Lt f all, Kiren 
, , 
cre ong in mind and head 
t ) 1 i 1h the ord iin 
| fs \ character \ se 
¢ ] 
( ( { | ) 5 LL al Woman May ive 
. nd } 
endent | dy ] nothing of her 
I p e i i fem e purity these are 
( iciter©r I JON vett { SuUVOlL 
( uges, « down to old Muggin 
t | eal | id consci i1ous 
1 ; 
wn I s es, whether the old farm- 
| Hilltop, t manufacturing vil 
f iu I hl social extrem and its 
] 1) . 
l 1 aris r the l its 
: : 
! i spital d nurses, are all truth 
{ } | F 14 
l it is only in depicting life in 
‘ 2 NT ‘ 
\ Irs s is conventional, 
L | y the picion of drawing from 
mag t ol rvi l Nor is he moral 
less Am in than her scenes and characters. 
| it alm of is to exhibit 
\ git as t folk t when labo 
| 
f n sup} iat Eirene d 
1T x } 
ot inn las you would 
1 ma 1 same position and for doing 
vVOork nd t yr oht or the same 
1 wi “dl t he loves (the 





















ri Xirene claims in the closing 
( h 1 her husband the 
ig ( r W 1 man, to be th 1 
id “dl wil f th man I would have 
( fall the Thes vo rights 
( I h the adv¢ Lie e, mis 
( lf love, would de the oth 
é fw h unjust soci grants, 
f ll, but grudgingly and all 
the hts which Mary Cl mands 
her sisters and th ed, and 
lequately secured, will s not all, 
f her readers 
MISCELLANEOUS 
We have m > tl 1 ¢ e been asked to name 
1 | vhich a begin n at all acquainted 
vi | might se up with the hope of 
1 made r¢ bly well acquainted with the 
im 8 t scl ( In a@ Comparatively 
| ft space ot time sufficiently SO, at all events, 
to enable him to understand the geological illus- 
trations which nd in literature, and the geo- 
| | questions which so nearly concern the 
m the antiquity of the 
e human race. Si 
( E Geolo 
exac s this 
\ more ately, it 
meets it want as nearly as it is capable of be 
met. Science has been not inaptly com- 
1 to a circle, which one must enter 
ewhere, it m yt much where, the first 
lessons | t always hard, and rarely entertain 
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ing. 


language 
1end somethin 


2 of a 


To understand aright the 
] g of 


hew science one must compre 


Its pring ple s, and yet to comprehe Hatt l 
: : 

ples one must understand the language in which 

they are universally couched Such a manual as 

this is less entertaining to a beginner than he had 


but, in truth, the | 
lphabet entertaining, and yet 
s and words and sentences together 
some hard drudging learne al- 
phabet ; and as a primer, this book is admirable. 
Mr. Francis H. UNpERWoop adds to th 

numerous reading r-books a Hand- B 0k of Eng 

Li Lee and Shepard The 
agen ae ccount of the 


character and 


ed to find it; 
inds thea 


not put lettel 


HO} pinner 
} 


ne can 


ney 


till he has by lLthe 


ture > volume | 


fore 
growth of 


aces a condensed 


the language, and of the 


influence of its various elements,” and a series of 
selections from leading English writers from th 
davs of Chaucer to the present time. <Ac« ompa 
nying these selections are biographical sketches, 


brief, of Phe 
to | r similar one 
containing extracts from American paseo 3. 
Harper and Brothers present in an exceeding- 
ly attrac toxin a new and revised edition ot 
LipwaRpD Butwer Lyrron’s poem of Ki y Ar 
thur. Fdward 
rels cl 


the re spective writers 
ve followed by anothe 


vorume 


tive 


Bulwer Lytton has won his lau 








iefly in the field of romance, and as a poet 
holds no such rank as that which the popula 
and the critical verdicts have combined to award 
him as a novelist. Even if his ** King Arthw 


were not inevitably compared with ‘T¢ 
treatment of the same legendary period in En- 


‘Idyls of the 


nnysons 


glish history in his incomparable 











King,” it could not be pronounced a great poem. 
But it has some fine passages in it, and abounds 
in single verses and isolated distiches that charm. 
Some of its descriptive passages, chiefly those, 
we ink, of the less ambitious sort, are very 
pi torial, and to a certain class of readers it at- 
fords a clearer int rpretat ion of the legends of 
the Round Table, on which it is founded, than 


e subtile strains 


] y } 
ul appeal 


Tennyson's far finer but mor 
We cun not say much for the exte | 
of the edition Lucille and other 
which we receive from the press of James 
R. Osgood and Co. The effort to put the 
of acknowledged poets in a cheap form is com- 
mendable, but it were better to have s] 





ance hew ot 


Po i 


wi rks 


a 


ared us 


these illustrations, which are at best a doubtful 
ornament, and given us better paper and a 


clearei type 

As a simple compendium of the rules of Latin 
grammar, put into the narrowest compass for 
benefit of young students, Professor WApb- 
DELL’s Latin Grammar Sor Beginners Harper 
and Brothers) is a useful manual. But we pre- 
fer for practical use the ‘‘ Principia Latina” of 
Dr. Smith, published by the same house, for the 
that it combines from the beginning the 
translation of easy sentences with the study of 
the grammar, and thus does not disgust the 
student by requiring him to commit to memory 
tedious tables of declensions and conjugations and 
wearisome rules, before he has an epportemity 


} 
tne 


reason 





to exercise his ingenuity in emp loying the one 
and applying the other. Used in connection 
with simple exercises in translation, or at a later 


period in review of the grammar, et in per- 
fecting the memorizing of its important princi- 
ples, it would be very useful because of its brev- 
ity and its compactness. 
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SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS. 


( Bg R summary of scientific 
ied in the |: 1uml 


s br wane down to a k 











aa ve now proceed to give a notice of some 
of the re mt 

since that time. 

stood, as already 

summaries are not intended for specialists in 
ny branch of s , but only to points 
ikely to | of p ila est. ¢ hys 
ists, naturalists, et have s 

the abstracts of det discove lily 
be found; and to a to giv 1e@ 
f t} ] ‘ 1 +} ] t ‘tha cr . 
ot these would far exceed € iimits of the space 
t our dispos the same time fail to an 
swer the ne iders 





August the forty-fourth 
meeting of the British Association for the Ad 

1 ience took place at Eainbured, 
d the twe th meeting of the American As- 
li n at ‘India iapolis, both of them being 
marked by the presentation of many valuable 
communications, and by the ute dance of a 
large number of persons. We shall have occa- 














sion hereafter to give abstracts of many of these 
papers, several of t F 





great popular 
interest. The Inter ress of Pre 
historic Archeology at Boulogne 
lso promises to be of mui h importance. 


In Astronomy several communications have ap- 
y practical astronomers in regard to the 
plan of the observations to be made during the 
olar eclipse visible in India: Australia Decem- 
ber 11, 1871, and hints giver he best meth 
ods of utilizing the opportunity. ‘The stir of pr 
ition also begins to show in regard to observa- 

f Venus in 1874. <A prize has 
been offe red by the Vienna Academy for the dis- 
covery ¢ if the largest number of telescopic comets 
during a given perio ' time, undue neglect 
having been manife f the Acad 


emy, toward this interesting branch of astrono 





us LO l 











tions of the transit ¢ 





my. Professor Kirkwood calls renewed atten- | 
tion to the absolute proof of the ular hy 
pothesis in consequence of recent spectrose pic 
observations, and maintains that this 
now well established as a genuine theory. 
In Met ogy we have a communication by 
Professor Ferrel on the cause of low barometer 
in the aretic regions and in the centre of cyclones. 
Buys-Ballot publishes the details of his plans for 
a meteorological observatory at the Azores. ‘The 
American storm signal system continues in satis- 








doctrine is 











factory operation, and has more than met its an- 
nual cost by its recent warning of the approach 
of several severe cyclones on the Southern coast. 
The important fact is announced that the levels 
of the Great Salt Lake and other bodies of wa 
ter in the Great Basin are falling, thus proving 
that the evaporation is again in excess of the pre- 
cipitation, the contrary condition having pre- 
vailed for several years past. 

Jectricaty and Magnet- 


id 


In the department of 
ism we have communications by De la Rive a 
Sarrasin upon the action of magnetism on gases 
traversed by electric currents; and by Becque- 
rel on the origin of positive celestial electricity ; 
this proceeding, in his opinion, from the sun, and 


tify Wrecard. 














emitted through the solar spots, and pet 
| space, including the vicinity of : and 
giving rise to peculiar ph mena, th 
1] a, 
Geography Mt continues to | 
sted. ‘There is still some uncertainty in 


1 to the fate of Dr. 


iends contidently an 





Avingston¢ 





» that he will reé 











ort himself before lon various expedi 
ions sent out wedish and othe th 
es for not p-sea exploration are still 
i I 
at work, and so far we have no reports of thei 








result. Captain Hall’s expedition in the / 
had reached Disco at latest advices, and had 
started on its northern journey, the 1 te ol 
travel having been altered from Jor | 
to Smith Sound, or that by which Dr. Kane 
and Dr. Hayes had pr lL. <Arrangi 
ments are now being made for the explorati 
of the deep seas of the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans, to be gin next year under the auspi 
of the British Admiraliy; while the Coast Su 
vey pane hy o be accompanied by Professor 
Agassiz, is to sail early in Oc tober, and to be o 
cupied at least ten months in the voyage 

The operations of the ngl 
off the coast of Portugal are 
cessful in making 

gard to the deep-sea fauna. 

M. Pavé, it is understood, has left San Fran- 
cisco for Rambcnetne, Siberia, a Wrangell’s 
Land, which he expects to reach by way of Cay 
Yakan. Should this lend be continuous with 


the main-land, or should it extend to any con 


Ss soul 


eviously mo 








spoken of as su 


important discoveries im Fr 











siderable distance northward, it is his tion 
proceed as far as Pp ssible ( 
dog sledges. 
Mr. Dall left San Francisco at the end of 


ugust to carry out hydrographical and othe 
operations in Alaska, under the auspices ot th 
Coast Survey, already referred to in our columns, 


well-known 





and much may be expecte: $ 
zeal and ability as an explorer. ‘The explora 
tions of Dr. Hayden in Yellow Stone es 
country, of Mr, Clarence King along the fortieth 
parallel, and of Lieutenant Wheeler in Nevada 
and Arizona are still in progress, and many dé 





tails of their movements have « 





eady been given 
by us. 

In connection with the survey of the lak 
under the Engineer Bureau, extensive soundings 
and dredgings have been made in the dem ‘st 
waters of Lake Sup erik ir by Professor. J. Smith : 
with the discovery of some important facts in n: 
ural history. Similar surveys have also been mad 
by Mr. James W. Milner in Lake Michigan, at a 
depth of nearly 900 feet. 

In Zoology the announcement is made of the 
discovery of a new species of giant salamande1 
of the genus Sieboldia, in China, by the Abt 
David. ‘This is espe ially interesting fium its 
relationship to the well-known fossil forms of 
the same family. 

An important announcement in Animal Phys- 
iology is that of Crace Calvert, that the tempet 
ature of boiling water does not kill many forms 
of microscopic organisms, and that to do this 
a heat of over 400 degrees is sometimes required. 
This has an important bearing upon the experi- 
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3 1 refers *» tO spontaneous generation, 
! n element of ts that has not been 
‘ iii ] r Ge 
subject of « Ip} pe- 
fi ne nd ¢ , continues to 
terest, and experiments are now in prog- 
\ t amount 
liance to proves to 
» M I many 
ig vir ibed. 
I ( ki nomy 
I rts of important experiments on the 
ition of seeds, as affected by temperature 
or the n the soil; reports on the 
yd se; the investigation of the influence 
Ist 1 the growth of plants, I epee, 
» function of nitrous acid in soils, by Cha 
‘ the extracti n of sugar from the juices 
len cane; upon the influence of different 
f potash on plants, by Nobbé; upon the in 
eof ammonia on color, by Vogel: and upon 
ion of electricity on the colored tissues of 
s, by Becquerel, ete. 
the head of Vechnology and Domestic 
/ have the announcement of several 
bu mat Is, one of them known as 
many new dyes, principally aniline, 
lein, cerulein, etc. ; improved proc- 
of coating metals with nickel, tin, ¢ A 
be by tl 4 l 1 Uh SS and in the or- 
wet way t! infl nee upon health of 
r streets with certain saline solutions ; 


sd of removing night-soil ; 
5 pressure of ht of 


ete 


the 


the weig tides 





> othe ‘names, 
at 


the 
mat. 


l of Miscellaneous we may 
n the important movement on the part of 
ientific societies of Holland in Se 


tral agency, 
> of Haarlem, f 


in charge of the Ac: of 
‘the purpose of securing 
excha with other 
, thi accordance with the plan 
since in use by the Smithsonian Institution, 
in ion of Allt 
ir pt tblica 

ich forwards 
iange. The 
, will continue 
ntral agency for Am 


ide mv 


nge 


a. 1 ° 
It. the in- 








erica 5 





Bailliere and Co., of Paris, 
» agents for France. 

: force, to which 

in our last swmnmary, til 


secuted by ae. 4 al 


‘ror kes, 





uuncement of special impor- 

ude. ° subject was intro- 

late meeting of the British Asso- 

n, but was handled with great caution and 


HUMAN BONES. 
1e Qu 


OF 
y, In a recent 


f Science, i 


number of th 
n reply to 


ften been asked as to the reason why 


nd the bones of He men who mad 


a& question 


» 





the unpolished flint implements as well as the im- 
plements themselves—a doubt thereb y being 


1 
1} | 

takes occasion to show, 
of the evi 


hrown upon the human origin of these articles 
reful collation 
lence on the subject, that human bones 
have been found in repeated instances by reli- 
able observers in England, France, Belgium, 
d elsewhere; and furthermore, that even if 
thing of this sort were discoverable, human 
gency in the production of these implements 
distinctly shown as the print of a naked 
foot proved to Robinson Crusoe the presence 
of a human being on his desert island 

He also shows that there is a great difference in 
the bones of different animals as to the le 
of time their remains are preserved ; and that in 
all probability human bones are much less perma- 
nent in their structure than those of many other 
ee He cites experiments by Dr. Lindley, 
in which 177 specimens of plants, belonging to 
different including those which 
are constantly present as fossils in the coal meas- 
ures and those also which are universally ab- 
sent, were placed in water in a tank and left for 
two years untouched—water being simply poured 


by a ca 


at 
n 
a 
Is as 


roth 


natural orders, 


in to replace that which was wasted by evapora- 
At the end of that time it was found that 
certain kinds had entirely disappeared, while 
others had left some 
tr: and again others, especially fungi, ferns, 
and coniferous 


tion. 
nore or less recognizable 
ices ; 
trees, precisely those which are 
generally found fossilized, were 
well preserved. 

He also remarks, in regard to the mollu 
that certain shells, like oysters and limpets, 
found more frequently than others, such 
cockles, this seeming to be a curious fact, 
material of both being the same—namely, car- 
bonate of lime and animal matter. It has, how- 
ever, been shown that, under certain conditions, 
the carbonate of lime in limpet 
sumed the form of ca/cite, while in cockle-shells 
and their allies it took the form of arragonite, 
the molecules of the latter form being in much 
less stable equilibrium than those of the former, 
and consequently much more liable to disappear 
under unfavorable circumstances. 

As an instance, showing the readiness with 
which human bones disappear, Mr. Pengelly 

ites the fact that the Dutch government in 1853 
drained off the Haarlem Lake, on which there 
had been many shipwrecks and naval fights, and 
where thousands had found a watery grave. The 
canals and trenches dug to a considerable depth 
through the rescued land must have had an ag- 
gregate length of thousands of miles, and yet not 
a single human bone was exhumed from first to 
last. Some weapons and a few coins, and one or 
two wrecked vessels, alone rewarded the anti- 
quaries who watched the operations with the 
hope of a rich harvest. Here, as in cavern de- 
posits and river gravels generally, works of art 
alone furnished evidence of the existence of man, 
even though no part of the deposit could be more 
than three hundred years old, as the lake was 
formed by an inundation toward the end of the 
sixteenth century. 


comparatively 


sca, 
are 
as 


the 


s and oysters as- 


DECIDUOUS NATURE OF THE RHINOCEROS'S 
HORN. 

The statement that the horn o the rhinoceros 

is deciduous, or, at least, can be reproduced when 


. 




















accidentally lost, has been confirmed latel; 
Zoological Gardens in London. One of the an- 
imals, a male Indian rhinoceros, had been in the 
habit of trying to raise a transverse bar keeping 
him off from the pen of the female 
attempted at one time with so great violence 


as to tear the horn entirely off. Considerable 





and this was 








loss of blood ensued, which, h ywever, Was soon 
1. Soon after in 
dications were observed of the formation of a 
ich, at the date of the account, had 
already attained a height of one and a half inches, 
The old horn was about twelve inches high, and 
a half inches in the long diam- 


( 
eter and five and a half across. 


stopped, and the surface heal 





new horn, wl 


its base eight and 


SUBSTANCES FOR SIZING FABRICS. 

In printing designs upon fabrics it is necessary 
to impart to the coloring matter a certain degree 
of consistency, in order that it shall occupy a 
i space with sharply defined edges. 


inces are specially adapted to 





this purpose, the principal consisting of starch, 
gum-arabic, gum-senegal, gum-tragacanth, su 
gar, sirup, dextrine, etc. As some of these ha 
a special chemical or mechanical reaction when 


used in connection with particular coloring mat- 
ters, it becomes necessary to exercise a careful 
discrimination in their employment; and it is 
highly important that they be readily removable, 
after they have served the purpose of their ap 
plication, by subsequent washin Among the 
most generally ap} licable of all, however, are the 
substances usually known as leicom and dex- 
trine, both prepared from starch, the former by 
the action of heat, and the latter by means of an 
acid. ‘These are supplied in the form of powder, 
either white or dark colored, or as granular 
masses, and sometimes as solutions resembling a 
thick yellow sirup. For the preparation of the 
leicom (or leiacom, as it is sometimes called 
potato starch is to be spread out in pans of prop- 
er dimensions, and exposed to a temperature of 
about 400° Fahr., taking care to avoid burning, 
and kept heated until a slight change of coloi 


takes place ; practically, as long as the mass re- 





mains white, some portion of the starch continues 
unchanged, which would prevent the preparation 
of a clear solution. 

To prepare dextrine one thousand parts of dry 
starch are to be moistened with a mixture of two 
parts of concentrated nitric acid and three hun- 
dred parts of water. The paste thus prepared is 
to be dried in pieces, first in the air, and then at 
a temperature of 140 to 150 degrees, which is 
subsequently to be increased to 280 degrees. 
This substance is considerably whiter than that 
obtained by heating, but in most cases contains 
a small portion of starch, which can easily be 
determined by reaction with iodide of potas- 
sium. 

The above substances, in one combination or 
another, are used not only for purposes connec t- 
ed with printing, but also as sizes, and very large 
ly in the preparation of the mucilage now to be 
found on every oftice table. 





ABSORBENT POWERS OF CHARCOAL, 

Dr. Hermann Vohl, of Cologne, has lately pub- 
lished an elaborate paper in the Archiv der Phar- 
macie, upon the absorbent power of charcoal and 
its application for disinfectant and deodorizing 
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purposes, replete with suggestions of great im- 
port 


Among other deductions from his 





ments, he states that the carbonic acid gas ob- 
tained by heating charcoal is not derived from 


the coal itself, but has been absorbed from the 
atmosphere, and is held with such tenacity that 
it can not be driven out by boiling in water, but 
that a temperature much below that of ignition 
fi t to expel it. ‘This conclusion is the 
iat Which had been reached by another 
experimenter, to which we have previously made 
reference. Among other facts proving this state 
ment, Dr. Vohl remarks that when charcoal has 
been once freed from its carbonic acid and satu 
rated with pure oxygen, no trace of carbonic acid 
is appreciable, even when heated to a tempera- 
ture of 680° Fahr. 


is sufhcie 


I 
} 


same as t 





NEW PARASITE ON THE ELEPHANT. 


In the June number of Hardwicke’s Seience 
‘ “parasite, named Jdoloco 


} 





Gossip, & new to 
herent to the 

1 x eylon. It be 
longs to the order of niptera, and is char 
acterized by Mr. Walker, of the British Museum, 


as forming the type of an entirely new family. 


ris, 18 described, 


] | 
I 








AMMONIA INJECTION IN CHLOROFORM 
POISONING. 


An application has lately been mad 

Halford’s method of ammonia injection in anoth 
er case of medical practice than as a remedy for 
the bite of poisonous serpents. In this instance 
a man had been suffering from delirium tremens, 
brought on by a long course of drinking, and 





under its influence procured and swallowed an 
ounce of chloroform. Insensibility immediately 
supervened, and his eyelids could be opened and 
the pupils touched without his showing the slight- 
est indication of irritation. When the man wa 
apparently dying an injection of two drams of 
ammonia was made in the veins of the arm, with 
the most promising effect. Sensibility returned, 
and the patient was able to sit up and talk for 
five hours. The next day, however, he died, ap- 
parently from congestion of the brain; but it was 
thought that if his habits had not been so intem 
perate he probably would have entirely recovered 
trom the effects of the chloroform. 





DIFFUSION OF LIGHT BY FUCHSINE. 

Mr. Christiansen was the first to ascertair 
that the dispersion of light by fuchsine is differ 
ent from that of other bodies. Mr. Kundt has 
since discovered that nearly all bodies which in 
the solid state show a well-defined surface color 
have an abnormal dispersion spectrum when ex- 
amined in the form of a concentrated solution. 
In fuchsine, aniline blue, aniline green, indigo, 
indigo carmine, carthamine, murexide, cyanine, 
hyper-manganate of potash, and in carmine t 
red light is more dispersed than the blue ; 
in bodies with green in their surface cok 
green in the spectrum is least deflected. 





cyanine, aniline violet. aniline blue, and even 
indigo carmine give the colors as follows: green, 


blue, red—the green being least deflected. 
SEPARATION OF INDIGOTINE. 


Messrs. A. A. Aguiar and A. Bayer publish as 
new a simple process by which they obtain pure 
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SS OE TAN Ng, 








attainments are in relation to liter- Old-World trogon, althou; 


ilities in England.” <As one test of 
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y princ indigo | the development of which in wine causes it to 
is Pul- become turbid, and ultim: converts it into 
pure anili uw. This process, applied both to wine and 
isk. when the « It liquors, after having been bottled and 
sly d lves the corked, has been carried into almost uni 
nes , | liqui al application, with a result of retaining the 
solution of indigo in sulpht quid in question, for an indefinite if 
s filt 1, and the at the precise point at which it was 





as long as coloring matter is dis- when treated. In some instances. however 









of the indigotine crystallizes in| process is not applicable, an 


espe liv where 





lution within a few hours, and the | means are not at hand for doi ig the work ona 
id becomes black from the foreign suitable scale, and for securing that particular 
retains On redissolving these | temperature which has been found to 


be most 











moving all traces of aniline by | successful in accomplishing the object; and 
d tine of the utmost purity such cases the process of Parent becomes of 
d he aniline here used is an. value. 
produced by the decomposition of rhis consists in the addition of mall quan 
I r, by the simultaneous | tity of tannin or tannic acid to the wine, which 
f tash l heat. perhaps acts in a similar way, by destroying the 


vitality of the spores of the fin Ss: since y 
STYPTIC COTTON. os pores OF ae LONE US}. RCo aim 
Xamination of wine known to con 





res an excellent styptie cotton | tain tl 


ta hese germs, within a few weeks after being 
i. solution of soda, and then | treated with the tannin, has failed | t the 





a solution of chloride of iron. | slightest trace. Indeed, wine which has already 
lried and kept for use; and is ap- | begun to change and become turbid can be re 
L like d lint, either di- | stored to its primitive clearness, and with a 
se » fa d on by means | great improvement in its taste. Care must be 





taken, however, to use only tannin which has 


been prepared from the constituents of the grape 
ILITY OF INTELLECTUAL QUAL- ‘of 


since the slightest proporti ; 
ITIES IN ENGLAND. ee 


nut-gall, although accomplishing the general ob- 
ing of the Statistical Society of | ject « f destroying the fungus, will i part a pe 

ling to Nature, Mr. Hyde Clarke | culiar taste, which never disappears. 

upon the ‘*'Transmissibility of In- 








RED COLOR ON TOURACO., 


he took the statistics of writers of Much interest was excited some time ago by 

* Biographia Britannica,” and as- | the announcement of the occurrence of a pecul 

iar red coloring matter, containing copper, and 
; 


soluble in water, on the wings of the touraco 


Musophaga), a large species of African bird 


well known to naturalists. M. Jules Verreaux, 
the ornithologist, has lately given an account of 


se birds as observed by him in their native 





1 be € t 
s he drew were, that intellectual localities, in the course of which he remarks 
buted unequally, but that it is that his attention was first attracted to the solu 
the t 1 or more highly educated ble nature of the touraco red in endeavoring to 


y 1 

ie rural. He pointed catch a wounded bird during a rain. To his 
neentrated educated surprise, on grasping it, there was left on the 
e intellectual devel- palm of his hand a peculiar matter of a blood 
he referred to the like exam] les red color, which, however, disap} eared on wash 
nd modern Europe, where ing. He then found that the red of the wing, 


s to be traced. The great modern under such circumstances, was washed out, and 








dustry in England occupy a low rel- the feathers became almost white; but that as 





in the list, and are scarcely to be soon as the bird became perfectly dry the red 
he e now beginning to contrib- color immediately re-appeared. This experiment 
med that the li , was repeated, on the same bird, several times a 
nieiidielain day indefinitely. and always with the same re 
educated Class, ¢ lay indennitely, and always with the same re- 
se While no educational effort sult. M. Verreaux also remarks that he has 








mi f great genius, he inferred observed a similar fact in regard to a species of 





it is not known 
if the educated class- whether the American representatives of the 


extending education to other group have the same peculiarity, 





e population the intellectual capac- 





munity will be extended and prop RATTRAY ON CHANGE OF CLIMATE, 
1 certain limits We have already noticed an essay by Dr. 
Rattray upon the effect of change of climate on 
ATION OF WINE BY TANNIN, the human economy; and in a concluding arti- 
» various improvements in the man- cle of his series we find some remarks upon the 
the most important in many influence of warm latitudes upon the weight and 
s that introduced by Pasteur, of strength. Repeated observations have shown a 
a certain temperature, which is decided reduction in the weight, the cause of 


se of destroving the fungus, this being threefold; first, a diminished neces- 
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S surplus fat, which be bsorbed 
condly, that peculiar effect of | vhich causes 
the tissues to decay faster in a warm climate 
than in a cold one; and thirdly, dimini l 
work and blood oxvgenation, and therel 
1 imperfect renewal of the tissue As the gen 
1 conclusions from the ¢ , vestigation 
have t follow 
i tl CS, ¢ 
| ild be avoided } 
1 l he y 
hu 1 vions 1. That none but ful 
vn, | iv adults should go there; 4th 
Chat with all, even the latter, a speedy exit 
should be made therefrom when great loss of 
flesh and strength gives warning of approaching 
disease; 5th. That such injurious agencies as may 
nerease the weakening and disease-inducing in 
ences of tropical climates, of th 
mediab 
serve heal he 
’ lv ch 
higher altitudes or latitudes. 


XANTHOPHYLLITE A MATRIX OF DIAMOND. 
has been prose uted as to the 
e diamond, and y seestion 
yropounded in regard to it, itacolu- 
so-called flexible sandstone occur 
l, the United States, and elsewhere 


being assigned this honor by many authors 


= 
< 











om a late communication by Professor Leon 
we are informed that the xanthophyllite 
f the I 

mite in this respect, since 


i 
vhere this substance abounds a microscopic ex- 


al Mountains shares with the itacolu 


mination of its laminw reveals to a magnifying 


power of thirty times the existence of large num- 
bers of minute crystals of the diamond, while 
ith a power of two hundred their ervstalline 





furm and relative position can be 
Most of these crystals are colorle 
rent; a few of them 


ral xanthophyllite al 








micaceous substance occurrin 
iron in talcose slates. 
WATER-PROOF CLOTH. 

A firm in Berlin has for some years furnished 
etely water-proof cloth, the process for 

making which has been kept a secret. It is now 

1, however, t the method consists, in all 

in saturating the cloth at first with a 








pl 
ution of sulphate of alumina and of copper, and 
then immersing it in a bath of water-glass | 





The object of the 


* seems to be to protect the cloth from rot- 


inous solution of soap. 





t or stiffening more perfectly tha 
lone by the alumina alone. 





IMPROVED METHOD OF VACCINATION. 
In view of the great spread of the small-pox 
ie present day in America and Europe, and 
the importance of successful vaccination, the 
iggestion of an English physician, Mr. Ellis, 
may be of some importance. This gentleman 
remarks that ordinary vaccination is performed 
by seraping off the epidermis, and thrusting the 
vaccine virus into a puncture made by the lancet. 
A greatly improved method, however, consists 



































in first raising a small blister by d of 
cantharides a 1 to the skin. ‘his is to be 
| ced, and the drop of fluid let ou a 
fine y ’ ty t into this pla 
lrawn aft 1 moment of delay; t s 
t s | k } } te ¢ ries the 
it any geri t t mav be floatir t 
mosphe Vhis 1 d has been ‘ 
Mr. Ellis for twenty vears: and out of hundré 
f ses of \ I n i has performed 
he has never had an e of blood pois 
ol scess, wl! » lit I the 
ccurrence of scess is by no 1 
uncommon, and tl f pyemia f ob 
served Che « rative safety of this met 
is believed to | », f to the excl 1 of 
the air: and se . to the lesser size of the 
perture for the ir Lu of mischief t 
\ 1 the punctures are made by the lar 

INJECTION OF CRINOIDS WITH SILICA. 

As beari pon certain q ns cot ted 

th the true conditi f Ei a, Dr. Da 
of Montreal, calls attention to tl ecurre 
of erinoids l other mistakable fossils, with 
their ( ities filled w ious sul 
stan completely pe s th I 
delicate structures d which proves on exay 
ition to be a hydrosilicate allied to jollyt 

OPPOSITION TO TYNDALL’S THEORY OF 

DISEASE, 

In a previous number we have given an al 
stract of certain views of Professor Tyndall in 
regard to the m t ry of dis se. Ll 
however, h not passed unchallenged 1 
eminent medical authority; and a late num 
of the British Medical / cor ns asl | 
irticle on the sul t it ip t lif 
ferent ints of Profess lall’s theory 1 
regular order, the Journal sums up by st 
that the tendency of modern research is not as 
favorable as P1 fess r T'vndall believes it to | 
respecting the theory of the par 1 of 
contagious diseases, and that the ne 
of belief is to the opposite view ; the 
theory of the permanency of unrel idu 
al, or zymotic types is not an t u 





questioned theory. 
COMPOSITION OF ULTRAMARINE. 
Some discussion h 


s arisen as to whether ul 





} 


tramarine is, on the whole, a « 
tion; and if so, in what ¢ 








acted the attent of mar 








majority of authors look upon the sulpht 


bined with soda in ultramarine as mono-, di-, or 


enta-sulphuret, A few persons, among them 


limself at an earlier period, believed in t ex 
istence of hy p sulphuric acids. together with tl 
sulphide of sodium, and still fewer thought 


hat the sulphur was combined 


As the result of his more r 


probal le t 
aluminium. 


observations, Dr. Stein has come t conclu 
sion that in blue ultramarine the is sul 
phuric, and not hyposulphuric, and that sulphid 
of aluminium alone exists, without Ilphuret 





of sodium. 


eee © 


reeetee 
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tw lifications, one of whi his anamor-/ the theft of his celery-grass roots by the bald- 
3 I < powder, and the other is a connect- pated ducks from the canvas - backs, ete. An 
color] r yellowish mass of crystalline char- | interesting communication from Mr. Hudson, « 
actel Ihe former occurs at alo V temperature, Buenos Ayres, to the Zoological Society of L 
ican be readily transformed into the second | don, in reference to the habits of the Larus « 
1 by heating to the melting point. rhocephalus, a South American species of gull, 
[he blue color of ultramarine, according to | informs us that this spec ies, like the gulls ¢ 
| Stein, which, indeed, alone constitutes its} Salt Lake, is in the habit of congreg in 
mark, is, theoretically considered, large numbers in the cultivated fields, f it 
ende of its chemical composition, and is the plowmen, and devouring the locusts or other 
ought about by the optical relationships | insects so abundant in that country, which are 
r ituent pi S Practically, how- turned up by the plow. At a certain season 
, this mical composition is of the utmost of the year the ground is filled with the lary: 
tal fecting the excel e of so,of the g beetle, which throws up littl 
| 1 la ble a amarine, in, mounds of earth, these being often so numero is 
fact | ( sidert co of a white’ as to give the plains, where the grass is very 
lass, in V sul of alumini- | closely cropped, the appearance of being cove 
mist 1 in molecular distribution. Each} with mud. These insects are picked out in 
molecule of this combination is found, we may | great numbers by flocks of the South Ameri 
de of a molecule of cel if and at the same apwing, or plover ( Vanellus cayennensi 
vuanded by three simultaneously devel- | which the gulls, not being endowed with a prob 
1 mol s of sodium, which combine with | ing bill, wait assiduously, each plover having it 
l sic salt, and envelope the entire | attendant gull quietly standing by it. At the 
' 1} instant pi one of these larve is extracted, 
and is seen in the bill of the plover ] 
‘ ANOPLAST COPIES FROM ORGANIC darts with sudden fury upon it, and a 
MATRICES sues, the robber following closely, anc y 
rl lt 1 of obtaining galvanoplastic | ing all the time until the prize is dropped. 
from matrices of an o ce nature con flight of the gull is then instantly aus od, and, 
ts either coating the surface with hite overing a moment to watch the fall of a 
: yd _ Ol lrops suddenly upon it, and s\ 
conductivity by sulphide of silver. ese meth- | ing re lily, he returns to re ume his position, 
ue onl i ch by the side of his victim. T 
il | deeb eal tit ttndle'ct te juenting 
La sprinkling of | the slaughter-grounds near the city, and min 
t bst the gling among the cattle and the men, witl 
ess of t much | manifesting the sl ur, Tea ; at anv ti 
produ rupon | to pick up the « etted ble od and entrails, and 
ie int yet seldom, if ever, receiving a spr ck to stain it 
} pure white breast. 
, i pu ‘ y an een —— 
ro? 1ously upon the fi . ‘o1 this purp se SOREL CEMENT 
f sheet is to be fixed to a gla Ac rding to the (Juarte rly Journ il of Si 1en 
of cé ly \ xd to | the sorel cement, which has attracted so much 
n { in ac ion of | attention of late by its permanence and cl 
tannin, in order to render it insoluble in water. | imitation of various natural tones, 1s made by 
[¢ is then immersed in a silver bath until the en- | diluting or tempering magnesia, which may bi 
rt » or the lief i ened A< ppei more or | ss hyd at d and carbonated, \ \ ith aso 
e. bent at 2 t angles, is now to be moved | lution of « hloride of gnesium in a dry state, 
over the horizontal surface of the object so as to | and employing water to form the cement. Th 
touch the surface when placed in the sunlight. | cement thus produced is especially white and 
The silvet he form of little hard, and may be used with advantage in pla 
ys upon becomes a lus- | of some of the best cements, It possesses thi 
iS COl same hardness and will receive the same polish 
rT as marble, mosaic pavements, and statuary 
to | ce Imitation ivory can be made from it for form 
the solut billiard balls and other similar articles, med 
i 1 ions, buttons, ete. By combination with min 
W ite eral colors the cement may be made to assume 
is cellent luctor current, | any desired tint, may be moulded like plaster, 
9 a sat torv 1 <dwith and be employed in the manufacture or imita 
\ um of electricity. tion of innamerable obje ts of art and ornament. 
. In practice the cement is never used in a pure 
PIRATICAL HABITS OF SOUTH AMERICAN form, but in combination with other materials, 
GULI which, being incorporated with it while in the 


Instances are abundant where one bird secures | moist condition, are in the subsequent setting 
its food by plundering another, and depriving it | mechanically bound together into a solid mass. 
f prey just captured, thus being able to live it- | For this purpose the magnesia, in fine powder, 
Jf in idleness upon the labors of its victim. Il- is mixed with mineral substances, such as sand, 
lustrations of this are seen in the treatment of gravel, dust, or chips from marble or other 
the fish-hawk by the bald eagle, the impositions stones, or with emery, quartz, or other grits of 
s upon the gulls and terns, | various kinds, in varying proportions, according 
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to the result desired. This mixture is then 
moistened with a solution of the chloride of mag- 
nesium, or with the bittern from salt-works. In 
some cases it is made sufficiently wet to form a 
mortar, and in others only enough to produce a 
state of dampness, like that of moulding sand. 
The mixture may be effected in troughs, by 
hand labor, the material being worked over with 
shovels or hoes, or more expeditiously in mixing 
machines designed expressly for the purpose, and 
worked by horse or steam power. 

The materials of which this cementing sub- 
stance is composed are abundantly distributed 
over the surface of the globe. Magnesia suffi- 
iently pure for the purpose is obtained by sim- 
ply calcining mineral magnesite, large deposits 
of which are known to exist in Prussia, Greece, 
Canada, California, Pennsylvania, and Mary- 
land. Deposits will doubtless be found in other 
places when the demand is made for the ma- 
terial. ‘The chloride of magnesium is readily eb- 
tained by concentrating sea-water, the bittern of 
salt-works being sufficiently pure for the purpose. 
“a-water concentrated to 80° B. precipitates 
nearly the whole of its chloride of sodium. 





REDUCTION OF ORES BY CHLORIDE OF IRON. 

A method of reducing ores by means of chlo- 
ride of iron has recently been patented, which is 
specially adapted to the extraction of metals al- 
loyed with sulphur, arsenic, or antimony. The 
process depends upon the fact that chloride of 
iron, in the presence of air and water, readily 
decomposes sulphur, arsenic, and antimonial 

mbinations, iron or copper pyrites, the sul- 
rhurets of cobalt, nickel, sulphuret of antimony, 
lead, silver, ete. 





The chloride of iron is re- 
t of iron, and the metals trans- 





duced to chloru 


ferred into chlorides, the chloruret of iron being 
again changed to chloride by the influence of the 
oxygen of the atmosphere, ete. If among the 
ores tu be manipulated there be too little sulphur, 
it is well to add, from time to time, a little free 
acid, such as nitric, in order to assist the re- 
constitution of the chloride of iron. With iron 
or copper pyrites it is only necessary to add com- 
mon salt, since the sulphur of the ore is oxydized 
by means of the chloride of iron and atmospheri 
air, with the result of producing sulphate of iron 
or sulphate of copper. 
PREPARATION OF CARMINE-PURPLE. 

The dye recently invented, and known as car- 
mine-purple, is obtained by the solution of uri 
acid in nitric acid, care being taken to prevent 
boiling over and too great an increase of temper 
ature. ‘The mixture should remain standing 
quietly for some days, after which a thick, pasty, 
or doughy substance is obtained, which is to b 
treated with warm water, filtered, and the resid- 
uum again treated with warm water. ‘The fil- 
tered liquid possesses a reddish or yellowish col 
or, resulting from the organic substances decom 
posed by the nitric acid. This liquid is now a 
mixture of alloxan, alloxantin, urea, paraban 
acid, dialuramid, and other products of uric 
acid. It is next to be evaporated in a large 
enameled iron vessel, but not heated to the boil- 
ing- point, which would destroy the murexide 
produced. 

After the liquid has been evaporated to a sir- 
upy consistency, and has assumed a beautiful 
brownish-red or violet color, it is to be allowed 
tocool. The entire quautity of the liquid should 
never be evaporated at one time, nor heated to 


the boiling-point. 
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UNITED STATES. 
( UR Reeord is closed September 25. 

. ‘the Mississippi Republican State Conven 
tion met at Jackson the last of August. Gov- 
ernor Alcorn was sustained, 

The Wyoming Territory ®lection, September 
5, resulted ina victory for the Republicans, 
who obtain a majority of two in the Senate. In 
the House there is a Democratic majority of 
two. 

The California election, September 6, result- 
ed in the election of Newton Booth ( Republican) 
for Governor, by about 6000 majority. 

In the Maine election, September 11, the Re- 
publican majority was about 11,000. Sidney 
Perham was re-elected Governor. 

The New Jersey Republican Convention, at 
Trenton, September 7, nominated Cornelius 
Walsh for Governor. The Democratic Conven- 
tion, September 13, nominated for Governor 
Joel Parker. 

The Minnesota Democratic Convention at St. 
Paul, September 13, nominated Winthrop Young 
for Governor. ‘The Republican Convention, 
September 20, renominated Horace Austin, the 
present incumbent. 

The Massachusetts Democratic Convention 
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at Springfield, September 14, nominated for 
Governor John Quincy Adams, 

The Illinois Republican Convention at Spring- 
field, September 20, nominated J. L. Beveridge 
for Congressman at large. 

There was a mass-meeting of the citizens of 
New York city in the hall of the Cooper Insti- 
tute, September 4, to consider the charges of 
corruption against city and county officials. A 
committee of seventy was appointed to conduct 
a thorough investigation, and to carry out such 
measures as should be necessary to prevent fur- 
ther frauds. One of the first acts of the com- 
mittee was to obtain an injunction prohibiting 
farther expenditures, with certain necessary ex- 
ceptions. This injunction was granted in the 
Foley case by Judge Barnard. On September 
10 a large number of vouchers were stolen from 
the Controller’s office. Parties have been re- 
cently arrested for the theft, and at the time of 
writing this are undergoing trial. Almost im- 
mediately after the mass-meeting above mention- 
ed Mayor Hall requested Controller Connoll; 
to resign. The latter declined to do this, but 
subsequently was induced to appoint A. H. Green 
Deputy-Controller. 

During the month included in this summary 
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there has been important progress made in the 
conflict between the United States authorities 
and the Mormons in Utah. The former have 
laimed complete jurisdiction over the Territorial 
penitentiary, have attempted the prosecution of 
Mormons guilty of assassinating Gentiles, and 
have moved in the matter of prosecuting Mor- 
mons for polygamy. 

Judge Underwood, United States District 
Judge for Virginia, has written a letter in 
which he says he feels very confident the four- 
teenth and fifteenth amendments of the United 
States Constitution, together with the Enforce- 
ment act of May 31, 1871, have secured the 
right to vote to the female citizens of Virginia 
as fully as they are now exercised and enjoyed by 
male citizens. 

The steamer Alaska, arriving at San Francis- 
co September 2, brought 54,665 packages of 
tea—the largest tea cargo ever landed by any 
one vessel in an American port. 

Twenty-five thousand working-men partici- 
pated in the demonstration in support of the 
eight-hour movement in New York city Septem- 
ber 13. 

DISASTERS. 

The New York steamer Lodona was wrecked 
off the Florida coast in the hurricane of August 
i6-17. ‘Twenty-one lives were lost. 

On the evening of August 26 a terrible acci- 
dent occurred on the Eastern Railroad at Revere, 
Massachusetts. The Bangor express train over 
took and ran into the accommodation train, kill- 
ing twenty-four persons, and seriously injuring 
fifteen. 

At Westport, Pennsylvania, on the Philadel- 
phia and Erie Railroad, August 26, a passenger 
and freight train collided, killing six persons 
and wounding four. 

The boiler of the steamboat Ocean Wave ex- 
ploded in Mobile Bay August 27. Nearly sixty 
persons were killed or injured—the larger pro- 
portion being killed. 

A boiler explosion in a hat manufactory at 
Newburyport, Massachusetts, resulted in the 
death of six persons and serious injuries to 
others. 

OBITUARY. 

Charles Scribner, the head of the eminent 
publishing house in New York, died August 26, 
at Lucerne, Switzerland, of typhoid fever. 

Dennis H. Mahan, Professor of Civil and 
Military Engineering at West Point, put an end 
to his life, September 16, by jumping off from 
the Mary Powell into the Hudson, near Ver- 
plank’s Point. 


CENTRAL AMERICA. 

A hurricane visited St. Thomas August 21, 
said to be as destructive as the last one which 
devastated that island. Thousands of people 
were rendered houseless, and it is reported that 


not a single house on the island escaped injury. | 


One hundred and fifty persons were killed by 
falling structures. In the island of St. Kitt’s 
800 houses were blown down. Every estate in 
Antigua was damaged, and in Tortola five 
churches were blown down. ‘Tortola more re- 
cently has been visited by an earthquake, which 
rendered homeless 7000 people. 
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Almost the entire town of Puerto Plata, in 
San Domingo, was destroyed by a conflagration 
August 21. 

EUROPE. 

In the French Assembly, August 24, it was 
voted, 487 to 154, to gradually disband the 
National Guard, 

M. Rinet, on the 28th, read the report of the 
committee appointed to consider the motion for 
the prolongation of M. Thiers’s powers. The 
report advocated that M. Thiers take the title of 
President, and continue to exercise executive 
powers under the authority of the Assembly, and 
that he be responsible for his acts to the Assem- 
bly. A bill was adopted, September 1, prolong- 
ing M. Thiers’s term of office, under the title of 
President, for three years. The bill was adopted 
by 523 against 34. 

The court-martial, having completed the trial 
of the Communist prisoners, on the 2d of Sep- 
tember pronounced the following sentences: 
Ferre and Lullier were condemned to suffer 
death; Urbain and Prinquet to imprisonment 
for life at hard labor; Assy, Billioray, Champy, 
Regere, Grousset, Verdure, and Ferrat to de- 
portation and confinement in a fortress ; Jourde 
and Rastoul to simple deportation; Courbet to 
six months’ imprisonment and a fine of 500 
francs ; Clement to three months’ imprisonment. 
Descamps and Parent were acquitted. 

Four of the ‘‘ Pétroleuses” (female Commu- 
nists convicted of firing public buildings by means 
of petroleum) were by court-martial sentenced to 
death. Rossel has been sentenced to death, and 
Rochefort to exile. 

Ten persons were killed by a railway accident 
in Northern France September 4. 

The Mont Cenis Tunnel was formally opened 
September 17. The transit was accomplished 
in twenty minutes. 

Aali Kibrasli Pacha, Grand Vizier and Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs in the Turkish govern- 
ment, died at Constantinople September 5. He 
is succeeded by Mahmoud Pacha. 

Gonzales Bravo Murillo, ex-Premier of Spain, 
died suddenly at Biarritz September 8. 

By an explosion in a coal mine near Wigan, 
in Lancashire, England, sixty-nine miners lost 
their lives. While workmen were opening the 
shafts, September “20, another explosion oc- 
curred, by which five men were killed. 

The Republican Committee of England Sep- 
tember 6 issued its programme, including the 
fullowing measures: the application of the prin- 
ciples of federation to the kingdom ; the abolition 
of titles and privileges; the suppression of mo- 
nopolies ; the abolition of standing armies ; com- 
pulsory education; the provision by the state of 
work for those able to work, and of sustenance for 
those incapacitated ; the nationalization of land ; 
popular legislation; and the diffusion of repub- 
licanism. 

Professor Robert Bentley, the publisher of 

Temple Bar, died September 13. 
The Bavarian government has superseded 


| Count Arnia as minister to Rome by the ap- 





pointment to that position of Count Trautmans- 
dorf, a defender of Dr. Dollinger. 

In the town of Bolana, Italy, toward the close 
of August, a church was struck by lightning, and 
thirty-two persons were killed or injured. 
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N ‘* The Domestic Life of Thomas Jefferson,” 

recently published by the Harpers, may be 
found an incident which reveals the first in 
stance, probably, in our federal legislation where 
the personal comforts of statesmen have been 
satisfied, and the expense charged to ‘‘ fuel” or 
‘*stationery.” They found out how to fix it in 
the very first session of the First Continental 
Congress. While that Congress was in session 
Delegate Harrison, of Virginia, desiring to ‘* take 
something,” went with a friend to a certain | 
place where supplies were furnished Congress, 
and ordered two glasses of brandy and water. 
The man in charge hesitated, and replied that 
liquors were not included in the supplies furnish- | 
ed Congressmen. | 

‘“*Why,” said Harrison, ‘‘ what is it, then, 
that I see the New England members come here 
and drink ?” 

‘*Molasses and water, which they have 
charged as stationery,” was the reply. 

‘*Then give me the brandy and water,” said 
Harrison, ‘and charge it as fuel.” 

It took that course. 


WHAT constitutes a*providential call, is a ques- 
tion which most ministers are, at some time, re- 
quired to settle. Perhaps some light may be 
shed upon it by the following item, furnished by 
a missionary of the American Sunday -School 
Union in Virginia. He has been called on to es- 
tablish a mission Sunday-school in a region of 
country known as ‘‘ Hell Bend,” and, more re- 
cently, in another place bearing the not euphoni- 
ous or auspicious appellation of ‘* Rowdy”—with 
good success in both instances—and is remind- 
ed by his experience of that of a young Southern 


minister who, when about to leave the seminary, | 


received two calls—one from a large and wealthy 
congregation, the other from a small band of 


Christians, reduced in circumstances, and dwell- | 


ing among a perverse generation. He was ask- 
ing advice of his father, in the hearing of an old 
family servant, which of the two calls he should 


accept. Old Sambo spoke out, and saia, ‘‘ Massa | 
John, I can tell you which of dem churches you | 


must go to. Better you go whar dar is de least 
money and de most debbil.” A looker-on at our 


elbow, fresh from reading the report of the late | 


meeting of New York tax-payers in Cooper Hall 
over the accounts of the Tammany Ring, sug- 
gests, ‘‘Sometimes there is most devil where 
there is most money.” 


WE are indebted to a gentleman eminent alike 


for judicial position and attainments, and for | 


scholarship and wide familiarity with literature, 
for a little anecdote illustrative of the wit of a 
Western lawyer, who had been conversing with 
a brother about a deceased member of the pro- 
fession, whose record for integrity was not of the 
purest. 


“Well,” said the brother, ‘‘ whatever you | 


may think of Mr. B , he certainly had the 
ability to acquire a competence by his practice.” 
‘* By his practices, you mean,” was the reply. 


A VERMONT correspondent informs us that 
the ‘‘ returned soldiers” of that State hold an an- 


| established the paradox that he was ‘‘ better late 


| spoke of this to Mr. Choate, and asked the rea- 
json. Mr. Choate, in reply, quoted the rights 
| which defendants have in high criminal case¢s 





















































Drawer. 


nual reunion some time during the session of the 
Legislature, at which there is, of course, a supper, 
with speeches, etc. Occasionally civilians are 
invited to help along the speech-making. Four 
years ago General Sheridan was present, and 
the speakers aimed to do him proper honor. 
Speaker S—— gave, as an incident of the battle 
of Cedar Creek, that, after the repulse of the 
morning, the soldiers remarked, as they saw the 
general coming in from his famous ride, that his 
arrival was ‘‘ better late than never ;” but Sheri- 
dan, by his masterly turn of the tide of battle, 


than Early. 5 

Tus of the late Rufus Choate, which we are 
assured has not hitherto appeared in print : 

Among the bar of Boston was a gentleman 
of some position as a lawyer and somewhat dis- 
tinguished as a man of letters, whose misfortune 
it was to have a temper so sour that he was gen- 
erally disliked by the profession. A gentleman 


( 


f ‘peremptory challenge” and ‘challenge for 
cause,” and added, ‘* Most people who hate a 
man hate him for ‘cause;’ we hate C 

*‘ peremptorily.’” 


How to advertise, is a question that ever ag- 
itates the breast of the enterprising tradesman. 
Rocks and fences throughout the land are be- 
smeared with names of pills and potions, and pa- 
pers teem with the poetry of physic. In Cali 
fornia, judging from the following modest ap- 
peal, a different style obtains. We quote from 
the Shasta Courier : 

HE Subscriber begs leave to inform the citizens of 

Shasta County that he has continued for the last 
22 years to — surgical operations on old Boots 
and Shoes by adding Feet, making good the Legs, 
binding the Broken, healing the Wounded, mending 
the Constitution, and supporting the Body with a new 
Sole. His Fine Calf Boots will be found as elastic as 
a California Politician’s Conscience, and admirably 
suited to those who tread in the Paths of Rectitude. 
Their durability is equal to Truth itself, and they fit 
the Foot as finely as Innocence does the face of Child- 
hood. W. A. Scort. 


| Tne Rey. Moncure D. Conway, a favorite 
| contributor to this Ma azine, while traveling last 
| summer in the neighborhood of the Hebrides, 
heard several anecdotes illustrative of the fear- 
ful reverence with which Scotchmen in that re- 
gion observe the Sabbath. Says he: 

A minister of the kirk recently declared in 
public that at a country inn he wished the win- 
dow raised, so that he might get some fresh air, 
but the landlady would not allow it, saying, 

‘*Ye can hae no fresh air here on the Saw- 
beth.” 


Dr. M——, accompanied by a friend, took a 
long walk on Sunday, and being fatigued, the two 
| stopped at aninn to get some refreshment. . The 
landlord stopped them at the door with the ques- 
tion whether they were bona fide travelers, as such 
alone could enter his house on Sunday. They 
said they were from London, and were admit- 


| 
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ted. They were sent bread and cheese and | 


it. The stout was bad, and they sent for 

but that being worse, they called for whis- 

The landlord refused this, saying they had 
had enough for their bodily necessities. After 
1 great deal of urging for the whisky, which the 
landlord withstood, M- said, ‘‘ Very well; if 
you won't sell us whisky, we must use our Own,” 





ut the same time pulling a flask out of his pock 
et. This was more than t Scotchman could 
stand. The sin was to be committed, and there 
would be no compensation to its heinousness in 
the way of profit to his inn. 

‘* Ah, weel,” he said, ‘‘if ye maun have the 
whisky, ye maun, an’ I'll send ye the matayrials.” 





1€ 


A CORRESPONDENT in a neighboring town 

We have a clerical club (monthly), made up 
from several denominations; and after some 
hours of hard work we lie off for a late dinner, 
and a round of facetia. Here are a few of the 
freshest : 

Down South a colored convert applied for bap- 
tism to his minister. ‘‘I want to follow the 
Lord the closest way,” said the applicant. 

**Oh, certainly. That’s what we always do,” 
re pli d the minister. 

‘*But I want you to take me to the end of 
the wharf, and put a rope under my arms, and 
lower me into the water.” 

‘Why, what is that for ? 
baptizing any body in sach a way ?” 

Must do it, Sir; must follow the Lord just 

, Sir; for doesn’t the book say that Jesus went 
down straight w ty into the water ?” 











Aw Episcopal divine was holding service in a 
miss 1 ield, where they were little used to 
er book. They got on, however. pretty 
well until the psalm was reached, ‘‘O come, 
let us sing unto the Lord; let us heartily rejoice 
in the strength of our salvation.” This verse 
being read by the clergyman, he paused for the 


onary fie 





congregation to take up the next; but no re- 
sponse came. Again, in a more emphatic voice, 
he repeated the verse; and yet a third time. 
Still no response. But when the third pause 
a Methodist brother, who all along had 
supposed it to be a fervent invitation to the au- 
dience to ‘“‘raise a hymn,” started up with, 
‘*When I can read my title clear;” and the 
whole of it went with a rush clean through the 
I ‘* When we've been there ten thousand 


norus, 
days, etc. 


came 


Tuts is a little close upon the Universalists ; 
but they will relish it also. A friend told his 
neighbor that he had been to hear a Universalist 
sermon. 

‘* Well, what was the text ?’ 

‘It was this: ‘ How shall we escape if we 
-ct so great salvation ?’” 
‘* And what did he do with that ?” 
‘* Well, first he told us something about how 
t it was; and then he told us how we are 
all going to es¢ ape even if we do neglect ia.” 





Durtne our late troubles a surgeon in one of 
the hospitals in Louisville was filling up a blank 
furlough for a convalescent soldier—a tall, thin 
specimen of a fellow from the State presided 





over by ‘Sone Morton.”” The surgeon had duly 
recorded name, age, height, color of eyes and 
hair, when coming to the question, ‘* What were 
you by profession ?” failed to get a reply. Again 
he asked, ‘‘ What were you by profession ?” 


Still no reply. Looking up from his writing 
table, with some impatience, he repeated, ‘* Well, 
what were you by profession ?” 

Slowly and timidly the answer came, ‘I was 
a Baptis afore the war.” 


Mr. Justice Davis, of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, while quietly reading by 
his parlor fire in Washington last winter, was 
interrupted by a knock at the door. It was an 
‘*interviewer,” who, either for his own gratifica- 


, tion or by direction of a superior, proposed to 


Who ever heard of 


ascertain from the judge his views on a certain 
subject. Having stated his purpose, the judge, 
deeming the intrusion an impertinence, arose 
and, drawing his stalwart form to its full height, 
said, ‘‘Do you know, Sir, what I ought to do 
with you? I ought to throw you out of the win 
dow,” and advanced a step as if with a latent 
thought of executing that maneuvre. The in- 
terviewer backed rapidly toward the door, and 
replied, 





‘**T acknowledge, judge, the entire propriety 
of your conclusion, but,” pointing to the door, 
**T beg you will allow me to retire in the cu 
tomary way.” 

Motion granted. 





Or course the reader has fallen in with the 
peripatetic blind man, in the cars or on the 
steamer, and been offered the option of his po 
etry at an inconsiderable figure. 
ever read the poetry? 
fourth stanzas : 


But have you 


We give the first and 


In eighteen hundred and fifty-three 
I was made blind and can not see; 
O! ye whose eyes are open to the light of day, 
Consider how dark is the blind man’s way. 
. . * * * . 
I was blinded, not according to His will, 
While working at a turbine water-wheel; 
I went to a physician, and to my great surprise, 
By his imposition I was blinded in both eyes. 


We desfre to call the attention of the minions 
of justice to this doctor, and trust they will ‘‘ 
for’ him. He is a fraud. 


fu 


Tue following, from a correspondent at East 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, is submitted to the 
cogitations of conveyancers and legal gentle- 
men who are occasionally compelled to ‘* search 
for title :” 

In a deed of land in Lexington, Massachu- 
setts (where the gun was fired which was ‘‘ heard 
round the world”), dated in 1784, and recorded 
in the Registry in Cambridge, one line of the 
boundary is described as running to ‘‘a stump 
and stones where Daniel Harrington licked Will- 
iam Smith.” 

Whether the stones were placed around the 
stump as a monument of the dicking or of bound- 
ary lines is not verbally set forth. 


A NEBRASKA correspondent gives the follow- 
ing as the mode of arriving at the measure of 
damages in Nebraska, where a party had his nez 
punched : 

Thomas Riley having pleaded guilty to an as- 
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sault upon Reuben Sanders, the justice asked | 


Sanders to stand up, as it was the custom in that 
region to place the amount of fine in proportion 
to the amount of smash. On Sanders’s placing 
himself in upright posture, the Court exclaimed, 
in apparent surprise, *“* Why, you don’t appear 
to be much hurt.” To which the complainant 
Sale 

**Oh no, he didn’t hurt me any- 
me a few times.’ 

‘Well,” replied Squire S , Very gravely, 
but with evident disgust, ‘when this Court 
strikes a man he always carries a black eye!” 


only struck 


WHILE reading an article in the Magazine 
on the Signal Service, writes a correspondent 
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“Dr. Watts,’ 


gravity 


said Mr. Webster, with great 


“The moment we begin to live, 

We all begin to die. 

The reply convulsed the ¢ 
with laughter. 


yurt and audience 

Tue Democracy have had a clear working 
majority in , Illinois, for a number of years. 
But when the Fifteenth Amendment went into 
effect it enfranchised so many of our ‘‘cullud 
bredren” as to make it apparent to the party 


| leaders that unless a good many black votes 


? 





| could be bought up, the Repab licans would car 


ry@he city election. 


| made to the Rev. Brot 


at Mauch Chunk, Pennsylvania, in which al- 


lusion was made to Colonel Garrick Mallery, 
my mind ran back to an incident which took 





Philadelphia. If you deem it of interest you 
are at liberty to make use of it, as it can not but 
increase haan estimation of his abilities. 

At school we were in the habit of writing 
ompositions, and, Artemus says, ** speaking , 
a piece ;’ and—to he »w how early Malle ry’s mind | 
was on this subject of the te legrap h—what I re- 
member of one of his effusions ran thus: 


’Tis naught to them that thunder lot 
Is wrapped up in a great black cloud, 
They take the forked lightning’s fire 
And tie it round a little wire; 
And then, whenever they may choose, 
They make it carry all their news. 





Perhaps he can give you the rest. 

How touching and reverential is this, from a 
Boston friend : 

One of our city fathers, with his wife, while 
enjoying a stroll among the antiquities of the old 
*Copp’s Hill Burying-Ground,” was approached 
by an elderly lady, who inquired if they knew 
where a certain person was buried. 
unable to tell her. The good woman turned | 
away with a sigh, and said, 

** Well, I’ve bin all round this ‘ere berryin’- 
ground, and J can’t find hide nor hair of him!” 

Not very surprising , considering that the last 
burying there occurred some ninety years ago! 


In these latter days, when the office of the sur- 


rogate is the theatre of so much unseemly wrangle | 


over the wills of testators that men who have | 
property to leave may sometimes despair of | 
their wishes being consummated, an anecdote 
of Ezekiel Webster, brother of the ** godlike,” 
may be aptly quoted : 

When in full practice he was employed to de 
fend the will of Roger Perkins, of Hopkinton. 
The physician made affidavit that the testator 
was struck with death when he signed his will. 
Mr. AVebster subjected his testimony to a most 
thorough examination, showing, by quoting med- 


ean ngly advs ances were 


was thought ieibiliie to secure, inasmuc x as | 


was certain to control the votes his entire 


church. 
place while we were school-mates together in | 


| 





| ing, at ten sharp, made the vic 
| sociable.” 


| 
| 
} 


| 


He was found ‘‘open to conviction,” and ar- 
rangements progressed satisfactorily until it was 
asked how much money would be necessary to 
secure his vote and influence. 

With an air of offended dignity Brother 
} rep lied, 

= a gemmen, as a regular awdained min 

ster ob de Bs iptist ¢ hurch, dis ting has gone jes 
as far as my conscience will ‘low ; but, gemmen, 
my son will call round to see you in de mornin’.” 











Tue terminology of Nevada is approaching a 


| degree of refinement that will be hailed with de 


light by scholars. In a late number of the Gold 
Hill News, published in that State, we find the 
hanging of a horse-thief chronicled in this suc 
cinct and tasteful style: ‘* Mr. Jim Clemens 
ton, equine abductor, was on last Thursday morn 
tim of a neck-tie 





Or the many curiosities developed in taking 


t 
} 


the census, the following is worth the space it 
They were | 


occupies. An Ohio marshal, on one of his returns, 
makes the following orsement : 





1¢ 


John Thomas, —— County, Ohio, age ninety-six. I 


| : - 1 - . . 
| found this man to-day in his field cutting wheat. He 


told me he has now on his third wife, and he thought 
it would take another besides this to carry him 
through. 

Signed, —— ——, Marshal. 


oi shal 


Herre is a very, very old English verse, which 
holds good now, and in this great and growing 


| republic as in decaying Britain: 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


ical authorities, that doctors disagree as to the | 
precise moment when a dying man is struck with | 


death ; some affirming that it is at the commence- 
ment of the fatal disease, others at its climax, 
ind others still affirming that we begin to die as 
soon as we are born. 


‘I should like to know,” said Mr. Sullivan, 


the opposing counsel, ‘* what doctor maintains | ious element is 


that theory ?” 


} 
| 


The Doncaster mayor, he sits in his chair, 
His mills they merrily go; 

His nose doth shine with drinking wine, 
And the gout is in his great toe. 


**Nort lost, but gone before.” This familia 
line oceurs in ee epitaph of Mary Angel, who 
died in 1693, in England, Most epitaphs pub 
lished in the Drawer are of the quaint, humor- 
ous sort. 








We give this for its poetic merit : 


To say an angel here interred doth lye 

May be thought strange, for angels never dye; 
Indeed, some fell from heaven to hell, 

Are lost, and rise no more ; 

This only fell by death to earth, 

Not lost, but gone before. 


In one of our Eastern cities, where the relig- 
composed about equally of Con- 
gregationalists and Unitarians, the Rev. Mr 
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from the pu 


IDO 


(Unitarian) preached one Sunday evening 
of the Congregational church. 
‘+ service some one asked Deacon W- of 
latter church (he had just failed in business, 
nd was settling with his creditors at twenty per 
He re- 





A fte 


ent.), what he thought of the sermon. 


*Tt’s well enough, as far as it goes—not much 


ligion jn it, 
Mr. R 

tly 
. in it.” 


Unitarian), the deacon’s assignee, 


remarked, ‘‘ I guess there’s twenty per 


, 


**Portrait of Rev. 


the following wéll- 


r of the 
Whitefield” relates 
anecdote : 


Tue autho new 





e some people who always make a 
great occasions, even if they are 
compelled to act the hypocrite. A man of this 
rt once went to hear Whitefield preach. Dur- 
ng the sermon he was thrilled, delighted, cap- 
ivated, and so powerfully wrought upon that 
Was overcome and fell to the earth. When 
e sermon was finished, he said to a gentleman 


Chere « 
reat time on 


re 


ul S« 


e so 


tanding by, 
‘What 
-day !” 
The gentleman replied, 
were disappointed to-day: Mr. White- 
ield was not present ; another gentleman preach- 
d in his place.” 
The man looked 
aying, 
**Then that wasn’t Whitefield!” and brush- 
g¢ the dirt from his coat, exclaimed, ‘* J have 
h ing as 


a great sermon Whitefield preached 


ie 


exceedingly disappointed, 


in 


irtied my new coat for not 


Ml 


Amonc the many hundreds of ‘* Wants” that 
appear daily in our morning journals we do not 
remember to have seen any precisely like the 
following, which we copy from the Denver Daily 
Tribune of Septeml er 5, 1871: 


banda -A girl to do house-work. She will be 


permitted to receive company every day in the | 


week, and a good substantial fence will be provided to 


lean against while courting, and ample time will be | 
accorded for that recreation; but no piano will be fur- | 


Inquire at A. M‘Cune’s residence, head of H 
srown’'s Addition.” 


nished. 
Street, ** 


In his dinner-table speech at the late com- 
mencement of Williams College, Hon. Harvey 
Rice, of Cleveland, said that Dr. Hopkins was 
born a metaphysician—in proof of which he would 
relate an anecdote. During their Senior year, 
it becoming Hopkins’s duty to furnish a class 
composition, he selected a subject in mental 


philosophy, and in handling it contrived to in- 





troduce about an equal number of passages of | 


his own composing and quotations from Dr. 
Reid, but took the liberty to apply the quota- 
tion-marks to his own portions of the perform- 
ance instead of Dr. Reid’s. In the criticisms 
which he offered the professor remarked, in re- 
lation to the passages in quotation-marks, that 


they were 








other passa 
were evidently not founded in truth. 
A LEGAL friend on Long Island sends us this: 
Our John, when somewhat than three 
years old, was taken to church in his native vil- 
In those times Colone 


less 


— 


lage on Long Island. 
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all right, of course; but certain of the | 
ges needed some modification, as they | 





R——— led the singing, having a little music- 
desk standing immediately below and in front 
of the pulpit. (I think I can see the little desk 
now, and I frequently meet Colonel R- in 
the streets of the city.) Probably John had 
slept through the ‘long prayer” customary in 
those days, and woke to hear the minister read 
off or repeat the words, ‘* Great God attend while 
Zion sings,” and observed the colonel rise up at 
his littke desk and begin singing. What else 
John observed during the rest of the service does 
not appear, but that part of it he has never for- 
gotten. Some few days subsequently he 


was 


| playing about the store, when Colonel R- 


called in and inquired for John’s father. The 


| partner replied he was in the house, shaving, and 


said, ‘* Johnny, can you go to the house and tell 
your pa somebody wants him ?” 

** Yes, Sir ;” and off Johnny toddled for home, 

** Pa,” said he, ‘‘vou must go to the store; 
somebody wants you.” 

**Do you know who it is, John ?” 

** Yes, Sir; it’s Zion.”’ 

‘¢ Who?” 

**Tt’s Zion, Sir.” 

** Who told you it was Zion ?” 

®*Oh, I know it’s Zion, cause the minister s id 
so in church !” 


OLp Judge W——., of L , in the Old Do- 
minion, is a character. He was formerly law- 
yer, legislator, judge, and leading politician 
among the old-time Whigs, of blessed memory : 
yut, alas! like them, ‘‘his glory has departed,” 
and, like many another of his confreres, gone to 
the bad. Notwithstanding the loss of property 
and the too free use of ‘*apple-jack,” he main- 
tains the dignity of an ex-judge, dresses neatly, 
carries a gold-headed cane, and when he has 
taken more than his usual allowance of the favor- 
ite beverage is very pious, at such times always 
attending church, and sitting near the stand as 
erectly as circumstances will admit of, and re- 
sponding fervently to the ‘‘ truths of the Gospel.” 


{On one such occasion a Baptist brother was 
holding forth with energy and unction on the 
evils of the times, and in one of his flights ex- 
claimed, ‘Show me a drunkard! show me a 
drunkard !” 

The judge, rising to his feet, and unsteadily 
balancing himself on his cane, said, solemnly, 5 
** Here I am, Sir; here I am.” 2 

The elder, though a good deal nonplused by the 
unexpected response, managed to go on with his 
| discourse, and soon warming to his work again, 

called out, ‘‘ Show me a hypocrite! show me a 
| hypocrite !” 

Judge W again arose, and pointing with 
his cane toward the ‘‘ amen corner,” said, ** Dea- 
con P » why don’t you respond, Sir? why 
don’t you respond ?” 


| 
| 


A GENTLEMAN to whom the Drawer 1s indebt- 
ed for many pleasant things was not a little 
amused last summer, at the White Sulphur 
Springs, by the persistent and ingenious manner 
| in which ‘* that life-insurance man” plied his call- 
|ing. After having gone through nearly all the 
male guests at the hotel, he finally lit upon a 
tough old gentleman, and labored with him on 
the subject of a policy. The tough old gentle- 
man finally determined to bring matters to a 
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crisis, and one fine morning put the thing to him | triumph. In fostering and encouraging ice-wa- 


in this shape : 

‘* My dear Sir, I think, on the whole, I won't 
take out a life policy; but I will tell you what I 
should feel willing to do: can you insure my 
soul ?” ; ; 

‘¢ Well, Sir, that is something a little out of 


our line—we don’t take Jire risks J” 


Tue following fresh trifle from an English 
party is not bad: 

I was one morning overtaken by an active, 
hale old fellow, who had been a soldier and seen 
a great deal of service, but was at the time ¢ 


river barge-man. In our journey we passed a 


directing post, with arms in good condition, and 


containing full information. 

**Do ’ee know what that is?” said my com 
panion, 

** A directing post, of course.” 

**T call ’t a passon.” 

‘*A parson! Why ?” 

‘Cause ’ee tell’th the way, but dothn’t go.” 

Before we separated we passed g second post, 
which was very dilapidated, and had lost its 
arms. 

‘**If the post we saw just now were a parson,” 
said I, ‘* what's this one ?’ 

**QOh, he’s a bishop.” 

*¢ Explain.” 

‘* He neither tell’th nor go’th.” 


James Jounston, of Luzerne County, Penn- 
sylvania, being ambitious to achieve the shriev 
alty of that county, appeals to the electors in the 
following free and easy style through the col- 
umns of the Scranton Democrat: 

NDEPENDENT CANDIDATE FOR SHERIFF.—I 

offer myself to the Independent voters of Luzerne 
as a candidate for the office of Surrurr. I have no 
claims upon any party, as I have never opposed a 
ticket, nor defeated a regular nominee; but having 
been in the whisky business for several years, I keep 
on hand a full stock of electioneering material, which 
I promise to use without stint or scruple. I desire it 
distinctly understood that I am_ not tor sale before 
election, but my liquors are, and I shall enter the cam- 
paign with all the spirit at my command. If elected, I 


pledge myself not to sell out one cent below the rates | 


ruling the market for five years past. 
JAMES JOINSTON. 
A- Year or two ago Mr. Probasco, one of the 
most opulent and public-spirited citizens of Cin- 


cinnati, announced his intention of presenting to | 


the city a magnificent fountain. Early in July 


last, on the anniversary of the commencement | 
of the work, a number of gentlemen and ladies | 


met in Fountain Square, determined to celebrate 
the completion of the main portion of the foun- 
dation; among them the mayor, General Noyes 
the Republican candidate for Governor of Ohio), 
and ‘The 
wold). The remarks of ‘*‘ The Fat Contributor,” 
on the general subject of ice-water, were espe- 
cially pat to the occasion. Said he: 


** Having been a habitual drinker of ice-water | 


all my life, to the exclusion of every other bev- 


srage—with, perhaps, a few unimportant excep- | 


tions—and having upon all occasions, in season 
and out of season, and when it wasn’t a very 
good season for ice-water anyhow, strenuously 
advocated its adoption as a steady drink, I think 
I may be pardoned for considering this great 
triumph of Mr. Probasco’s as, in a manner, my 


Fat Contributor” (Mr. A. M. Gris- | 


ter as a beverage, he, through the fountain, and 
I, through—through example, we may almost 
be said to have worked shoulder and shoulder 
together. 

‘During the magnificent 
work, now so rapidly approaching a triumphant 
realization, he has had a big load to carry, and 
I—I have sometimes carried a pretty big load 
myself—of ice-water, gentlemen. I allude to 
ice-water. 


progress of this 


You will please to remember that 
we are considering ice-water to-day, and no al 
lusion should be made to any superior beverage. 
The history of ice-water, 1 believe, has never 
yet been written. It didn’t come over with the 
Pilgrims, for, as near as I can ascertain, they 
only brought over a littke New England rum 
It must have been known among the aborigines 
medicinally, for when an old chief was once 
asked what remedy he applied when his squaw 
| behaved badly, he replied, with an emphatic and 
significant movement of the arm, ‘I swat’er!’ 

| meaning, of course, ice-water over the head. 

** While ice-water is supposed to be of com 
paratively modern introduction, and a develop- 
ment of civilized life, it should be remembered 
| that it has been known in the regions of the 

|north pole almost ever since there has been a 
pole up there. So we may not boast of it as be 
| ing an offspring of civilization, for the barbaric 
K:squimaux has literally lived on ice-water for 
| centuries. 
| ‘*Y have sometimes wondered who the indi 
| vidual was who first discovered ice-water as a 
| beverage. I have pictured in my fancy the man 
| who was the first to taste ice-water, and the ci: 
| cumstances under which he did it. I see him 
}on a hot, sweltering August day, a wanderer, on 
foot and alone, across the burning sands of the 
Great Desert of Sahara. The chimes of his far- 
| away village home are lost to his ear, but 
| ‘The bells they go ringing for Sahara.’ 
} **The sun shines as if it knew it had but that 
| one solitary day left to shine in, and was deter- 
mined to make up fgr the loss of any succeeding 
| ages it felt itself entitled to by original contract. 


| Its fierce rays beat upon his unprotected head as 
lif it were the head of adrum. Each particle of 
sand he treads upon with his bare feet seems 
transformed into a red-hot darning-needle—point 
up. The thermometer stands at 190° in the 
| shade, and sits down at 275° inthe sun. So you 
see they were making it pretty warm for the boy. 
| 





‘*Suddenly he recollects that he isdry. (Many 
of us, doubtless, have recollected the same thing 
when taking our dessert.) He strives in vain to 
| quench his thirst with the inferior hydrant water 
| of the desert—they hadn’t commenced their new 
reservoir yet—but in vain. It is toothin. This 
was Sunday, you must recollect, and the mayor 
had closed up all the saloons along the entire 
} route. 
| ‘*He sits down filled with despair, being un- 
able to fill himself with any more palatable bey 
erage. He is about to give up to his fate, when 
suddenly, right in-his pathway, he discovers 
| chunk of ice ! 

‘*Now it is no use to inquire how that ice 
came there. ‘That is none of our business. Suf 
ficient for us to know it was there. I am reli- 
ably informed by travelers that it is no unusual 
| thing to stumble over chunks of ice in the desert, 


| 
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lro PI eC wat 

t thongh ! 
this instance, for 
tribution of ice 
is neither her 
» so here than theré 


passing eeadihe. Stop, 
yuldn’t have been the case in 
the ordinances forbid the 
on Sunday morning. 


e nor ti 


dis- 
Sut that 
», though it is probably 

He found the ice, and 
e broken he put a piece in a 
I , and was filled with 
knew before. 
hastens on, 


his great dis 


1@ never 
exhilarated he 


joyful shouts, 


gethened and 
proclaiming, 
covery to a thirsty world! 

‘**Now this may seent a trifle 01 
far-fetched ; perhaps it is; but it 
membered that I had to go a lot 
But I think’ it will ce 

ith many of the scientific theories of the day. 

*Well, blessed be the mortal, whoever he 

as, who first introduced ice-water to the world 

l beverage, and thrice blessed that generous 
to Cincinnati 


tren 


wil h 


verdrawn and 

must be 
ng Wwe Ly 
mpare favorably, 


re- 
after it. 
howey er, 


1an whose munificent donation 


iuces 1ce-water 


to us to-day.” 
an old friend for 
repeated to 


r is indebted to 
r} 


nursery lymes, 


had a sister | 


Many re the 


sent to me: 
ry without e’er a stone, 
a chicken without e’er a bone, 
a thorn she sent me a brier, 
»my true without any desire 


She sent me 


a che 
She sent me 
Without e’er 
And bade m«¢ 


love 
iow can § 
How 
How 


W 


» without any 
* without 
wi ma out 
desire 


stone ? 
a bone? 
a thorn? 
since 


can { 

can a brier be 
lover l withe 
born ? 


10e’er first true love 


s in the 


bird was in the egg, then it had no bone; 
brier sprouted, ne'er a thorn it bore; 


l lover, then she longs no 


den has her 


When a mai 


more, 
sland, a translation, by 
author of ** The Heir of Redclyife,” 
and Adventures of Count Beugnot, 
of State under Napoleon I.” It is, on 
simply an addition to the collection 
of scandalous journals and ugly revelations by 
which English and American readers may under- 
stand to what a depth of degradation France had 
sunk under = Bourbon rulers. Here and there 
is introduced an anecdote, by way of illustration, 
f which the fo lowing is a specimen : 
The last Archbishop of Narbonne was Dil- 
lon, nominal uncle of all those Dillons that we 
ive seen making their way in the world with 
names and fine figures as their whole for- 
He himself was a man of five feet six or 
seven inches, well made, with a large chest, and 
the bent of whose inclinations, the air of whose 
head, testified to nat- 
iral superiority. 


tblished, in Eng 


* Life 
Mini ister 


the whole, 


eir 


une, 


whose gestures and voice, 
inordinate love of hunting. Louis XV. blamed 
him for it at his levee. M. De Dillon was then 
no more than Bishop of Evreux, but his hunt- 
ig equi] the scandal of Normandy. 
*My lord bishop, you are a great hunter,” 
said the king to him; ‘* I know something about 
it. How can you forbid your priests from hunt- 
ing if you spend your life in setting them an ex- 
ample of it ?” 
‘Sire, for 


, in my ¢ 


yments were 


my priests, hunting is their own 


vice ase it is that of my 


ancestors.” 


| 
blossom, then it had no 


| weeks ago they 


His most apparent fault was an | 


The same M. Dillon, when appointed Arch- 
bishop of Narbonne, put no restraint on his tastes, 
and his expenses had soon put his affairs in dis 
order. It came to the knowledge of Louis XV] 
that he was very much in debt. This prince, a 
lover of order, and disms ayed by the sad ex: imple 
just given by the Prince de Guemenée, preach 
economy and payment of debts from morning till 
night. One day he said to M. Dillon, 

** My lord archbis shop, they say that you are in 
debt, and very deeply 7” 

ire,” answered the prelate, **T will ask my 
steward about it, and have the honor of inform- 
ing your Majesty.’ 


SINCI 
many 
is the 
born, 


: the death of Father Taylor, 
are told of him, among which 
following from Richmond, where he was 
He spoke the sailor vernacular to his au- 
dience, who fully appreciated and loved the g 
old man. On while making the 
dust fly from the pulpit cushions, he noticed an 


of Boston, 
anecdotes 


good 


one occasion, 


| old salt, whose weather-beaten face was a go é 


fac-simile of an old-fashioned door-plate, seated 
near the altar, and who gave expression to his 
conviction of sin by loud, prolonged groans, and 
at every renewed b last from the pulpit the groans 
became louder, whereat the pte father fixed 
him with his eye and addressed him in these 
words: ‘‘ Luff, brother, luff; luff while she 
breezes, and you'll weather hell yet, with the le« 
leeches of your top-sails smoking ;” which neatly 
expressed the nearest touch and go possible, 
gave good solid comfort to Jack. 


ana 


Tue spirit of exclusiveness which is quite too 
generally visible in all our churches was neatly 
hit off recently by the Bishop of Manchester, 
who concluded a sermon at the consecration of 

church with the following anecdote: A few 
had in Manchester a week of 
special services, held in six churches in the most 
densely populated parts of the city, and at these 
services all seats were free to those who chose to 
occupy them. One evening a gentleman at one 
of these meetings saw two working-men, and told 
them to go to any pew in which they could get 
seats. ‘They took their places in a pew, and soon 
afterward a lady came and asked them, ‘* What 
do you want there? that’s my seat.” One of 
the men said to the other, ‘‘ Come along, Bill; 
let’s be off. I told you this was too swell a 
place.” He [the bishop] left his audience to 
draw their own inference. 


JupGce L 
dispenseth justice with even hand, but at times 
indalgeth in the jocose: During the progress of 
a certain trial involving the ownership of a calf, 
it became of importance that the jury, in order 
to arrive at a just conclusion, should be sent out 
to view for themselves the chattel dispute. 
The plaintiff, who had possession of the animal, 
lived some two miles from the court-house, and 
one of the elderly jurymen demurred to the idea 
of being sent so far. ‘The judge, in his usual 
round, full voice, replied : ‘‘ Gentlemen, I antici- 
pated this objection, and had the calf brought to 
the court-yard. I thought it less troub le to bring 
in one calf than to send out twelve.” 

The jury emerged into the open air, and, in 
presence of the calf, deliberated, 


—, of Lafayette, Indiana, not only 








